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NUMISMATIC CHRONICLE. 


I. 

JEWISH COINS. 

Thk pages of the Namismatic Chronicle have not for 
soroe time been filled with any papers on the Jewish 
coinage. Whether the cause of this neglect be the 
absence of art so peculiar to these coins, or the difBculty 
there is in their decipherment and classification, it is not 
necessary to speculate. Suffice it to say, that Jewish 
coins, notwithstanding the impetus that was given to the 
study of this class some yeaxa since, have received of 
late very little attention. 

By those, therefore, who have made this interesting 
and difficult branch of Numismatics their particular study, 
the recent paper by M. F. de Saulcy must be warmly 
welcomed. 

I propose to speak of the coins published by De Saulcy 
in their historical order. 

John Hyr^nus. 

De Saulcy publishes nineteen varieties of the coins of 
this Jewish prince. I may remark as regards the reading 
of the legend on Nos. 18, 14 and 16, t.e. John the 
higb-priest and bead of the confederation of Jews,'' that 
the word confederation ** was proposed by Dr. Levy, and 
not by Cavedoni. 

VOL. xn. N.a. 
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Judas Aristobulus. 

On the seven varieties (Nos. 20 to 26) published by 
De Saulcy there may be found the words ^td iro (Co/ien 
Qadol) and not hh (CoAcn Galul.) This latter reading 
has already received a fair share of remark.^ 

Alexander jANNiVUs, Albxa.vdeh 11., and irYRCANVS II. 

Numbers 27 to 41 are varieties of the coins of Alexander 
Jannseus. 

De Saulcy publishes (No. 47) a piece which he attri¬ 
butes to John Hyreanus II., and to the period of the reign 
of this prince comprised between the years b.c. C9 to 06 
or B.c. 68 to 57. Its description as given is:— 

Obv .— . . A21AE02. Anchor vrithin a circle. 

Rev .—.anp .... (very clear). In the field 

a star. 

De Saulcy remarks that this fragment of legend can 
only be completed by reading ]irrirT' fJehochanan 
Hammelek). 

Now I have no wish to say that this reading is incor¬ 
rect, but the second word, Hammelek, is supplied from the 
two letters . . . larr. Unless the a is so clearly defined 
as to leave no doubt, it seems to me that the letters might 
equally well be sn, the onginal letters being somewhat 
alike. In this case, the word would be insn Hakkohen. 

A somewhat similar coin was published in 1864 by the 
Kev. H. C. Reichardt,* on the obverse of which are the 
letters HA? (or 2A), and on the reverse the legend 

< "Jewish Coinage," p. 62; Num. Chron., k.s., vol. v. p. 
848. 

* Nam. Chron., N.8., vol. iv. p. 176. 
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[in] 3 iniT' Jonathan Cohen, aud was attributed hy him 
to Hyrcanus II. 

Now the important question to decide, is the correct 
reading of the Greek letters on the obverse. How does 
De Saulcy propose to supply the dehciency? If Mr. 
Ileichardt be correct in his reading, Uh (or 2 a), and M. De 
Saulcy in his, ASIAEOIS—then the complete reading may be 
BA2IAEQS AA8HANAP0Y. If it is not to he so interpi'eted, 
does De Saulcy suppose that YPKAKOY is the word to 
be supplied P I confess that I am unable to offer a solu* 
tion of tlie difficulty, though I am in favour of classiog 
these coins with the mass of small pieces attributed by 
some to Alexander Janiueus, by others to Alexander II.' 

. Of these latter De Saulcy has published two examples 
(42 aud 43), but leaves their attribution undecided. 

Judging from history, it seems very doubtful whether 
Alexander II., who was never king, ever struck coins, 
especially bearing that title, and it would seem more 
probable, aud as has been often suggested, and is again 
reiterated by M. de Saulcy in his present paper, that 
the type adopted by Alexander Janneus was perpetuated 
during the subsequent reigns, though the names of the 
reigning prince might be different 
- Should this be the case, 1 suppose it will be necessary to 
attribute to Alexander Jaunsus the remarkable coins 
published in 1834 by Reichardt,’ which I am rather 
aurprised have not been noticed by De Saulcy in alluding 
to this period of the Jewish history. They are remarkable 
from having the Greek name Alexander repeated in 
Hebrew characters (tejms^p, Alexadras, or 
Alekxadraa), instead of the Jewish name of the issuer of 
the coin. 


* Num. Chron., k.b., vol. iv. p. 176. 
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It is evident that we must wait for more perfect 
examples of this portion of t)ie Jewish coinage ]>cfore any 
real and satisfactory conclusion can possibly be attained. 

If, on the one hand, there is much uncertainty respect¬ 
ing the attnbution of the aforementioned pieces, there is, 
on the other hand, great satisfaction in being able to assure 
ourselves of the correct attribution of some coins to 
Hyreanus II., an attribution for which Numismatists arc 
indebted to l)e Saulcy. 

Under the numbers 44 and 45, De Saulcy publishes 
some pieces bearing the legend 

Trrrr ■enn ^v:rT pan 

Jehochanan Hakhoken Haggadol Hacheber Hajehudim, 
which, as he remarks, would at first sight seem to belong 
to John Hyreanus. The rare coin, however, in the 
possession of the Count de Vogii^, which in place of the 
name iimm, JeJiochanan, bears that of rrnna, Mattathias 
(Antigonus), but which is in otlicr respects identical, proves 
without doubt that these pieces must be attributed to 
Hyreanus II., and in all probability were issued in the 
year n.a 41, the year before the accession of Antigonns. 

Of No. 46 a more perfect specimen must be obtained 
before either its reading or its attribution can be 
determined. 

Antioonus. 

Some small copper pieces, bearing for type on one side 
what was supposed to be four trees, and on tbe other a 
candelabrum with seven branches, were published by M. 
Be yogu4 in 1860,^ and from their similarity to other 

* Rev. Num., 1800, p. 291, PI. xiii. No. 8. 
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coins benring the legend ** Mohammed [is the] Apostle 
of God/* were attributed by him “ to the period ■which 
separates the Arab coinage from the coinage of the 
first money of the Caliph Abd-eUMelik/’s 

* I also published this coin, with others of a kindred oharao* 
tor, in my work (“ Jewish Coinage," p. 281). The reviowor of 
my l>(K)k in the Morning Po$t (Sept. 26ih, 1B64) considered 
the account of those Arab coins confosed and unsatisfactory. 
•' How should/’ ho says, ** any money have been coined before 
tho first ? Tho figures, supposed to be caliphs, increase the 
difficulty. It is well known that the law of Mohammed forbade 
all imitation of the human form, and that for more than seventy 
years after tho Hegira bis successors obediently abstained from 
all coinage. The want of a circulating medium for these rast 
dominions, after they bad exhansted the plunder of conquered 
realms, compelled Abd-el-Melik, in a.d. 805, to issue national 
coins, and he employed a Jew named Somyor as his first min t, 
master. He probably commenced his work at Jerusalem, and 
it is not likely that there were any Mohammedan coins prior to 
this date/' He Sanicy's classification of the coins bearing 
figures of a caliph (“ Num. Jnd.,” p. 188; “ Jewish Coinage,” 
p. 280), seems to bo justified by ^e following passages 
ilie Arab historian, £l Makrizy, who, speakmg of Moaviah, 
says, " He struck ilinars, on which he was represented girded 
with a sword;" and, a little farther, in recording that HI 
Hcdjadi received the orders of Abd-el-Melik to commence in 
Irak the fabrication of Mossnlman pieces, directed by the Jew 
Somair, adds, These coins having circulated to Medina, where 
there were still some of the companions of the Prophet, they 
only disapproved of the types, for they bora figmes ” {Traite 
de» Monnaist Mmxthnanet, translated by M. Silvestre de Ssoy 
from the Arabic of £1 Makrizy. Paris, 8vo., 1797, pp. 16, 16). 
From these statements, and from their great similarity to the 
Byzantine coinage of ^e period, it would seem probable that 
they were struck iu the earlier part of the reign of Abd-el- 
Melik, who, towards the year 76 A.n. 695) gave up figures 
{Lettres d« Baron iSaiehant. Puis, 1661; note by M. A. de 
Longperier, pp. 14,16; cj. Gibbon, ed. Smith, vol. vi. p. 877, 
note u), and issued gold and silver pieces, employing a Jew as 
his mint-master. It would, therefore, scorn correct to say that 
these coins were the first copper pieces struck in Jerusalem by 
the conquering Arabs, and that they were struck daring the 
period which separates the Arab conquest from the coining of 
the first money of the caliph Ab-ol-Melik. 
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The piece now published by De Saulcy (No. 50) 
proves this attribution to be incorrect, and that these 
coins should be assigned to Autigouus. The word rrnn 
(portion of Mattathias) occurs on the obverse, and the 
letters 2AN (BAS ANTir) on the reverse. Do Saulcy 
suggests that what has been taken for the four trees 
is only the four feet of the table of shew-bread. 

I must congratulate M. de Saulcy ou the discovery of 
this interesting novelty. 

AttcnsLAUS. 

No. 63. The remark of Dc Saulcy rcs|H*ctiiig the trident 
in front of the prow on some coins of Archclnua (Dc 
Saulcy, PI. vii. No. Madden, p. 92. No. 2) i» very 
probable. He suggests that it is only an ID (omega), and 
that this letter is a portion of the word HPXA. 

lIsaoD Antipas. 

De Saulcy publisliea several interesting varieties of the 
coins of this Jewish prince. 

Aorippa I. 

In a P.S. De Saulcy says—have again collected a 
large number of the coins of Agrippa with the umbrella, 
100 at least! All, without eiception, are dated year YI., 
D.f. 1 persist then more than ever to deny the other 
dates which have been published." 

I have nothing more to say on this question. It now 
rests with M. Reichardt to produce his two coins with 
hther dates. I might suggest that he should forward them 
to the Editors of the Numismatic Chronicle for a careful 
examination. 
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Hehod I. 

The various examples published by De Saulcy are 
interesting^, inasmuch as they add to or correct the coins 
of Herod I. as at present known. A more perfect example 
of No. 56 must, however, be obtained before its attribution 
can be accepted as certain. 

The Two Kbvolts or the Jews. 

M. de Saulcy commences this portion of his paper by 
saying that he persists more than ever in attributing to 
the first revolt, that is to say, the one which ended in the 
destruction of Jerusalem, only the small coins having for 
type a vase with cover, bearing for date the year 2 j and a 
vase without cover, with date year 3. As to all others, 
he attributes them without one exception to the revolt of 
Barcochab. 

So far so good. 

M. de Saulcy then proceeds to publish some varieties 
of the coins of this period, and it is of those described 
under the Nos. 64, 65, and 68 that I would say a few 
words. 

Speaking of 64 and 65 Be Saulcy says: ** The similarity 
of these two pieces, of which one of the sides has been 
struck from the same die, and of which one—according 
to Madden—would belong to the first revolt, whilst the 
other would be of the second, shows that this theory will 
not bear examination.'’ 

Of 68, Be Saulcy says: " Hadden attributes this piece 
to the first revolt and to Simon-bar-Gioraa; it belongs 
certainly neither to the one nor to the other." 

I must take exception to these passages. 

Be Saulcy’a paper bears date ''the 9th of October, 
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1870/' Four yeftrs previously (in 1800) I pul»lialie<l a 
paper on “ The Coins of tlie Two llcvolts of the Jews/’ 
ia the Numismatic Chronicle (n.s. vo). vi. p. 30) in 
which I reconsidered tlio whole question, uiid restored to 
Barcochab the very coins of which De Bantcy now writee. 

Tlie Numisraatic Chronicle has, 1 own, a limited 
circulation, and is probably not consulted by any but 
Numismatists. 1 do, liowevcr, maintain that Pc Saulcy, 
as a Numismatist, should have examined its pn^^es to see 
if anything had been written of a novel character since 
the publication of my work in 1804. 

I have no intention in this article to rcdiscuss the 
question, nor docs De Baulcy's paper give occasion for me 
to do so. My views were fully given in my paper pub¬ 
lished in 1866, and nothing that I have at present secu 
has been written since that year to warrant me reopening 
the subject. I then expressed the hope—which I now 
reiterate—that Numismatists interested in Jewish coins 
will weU consider all that has been written upon the 
question, with a view of obtaining, if practicable, a correct 
classidcation of the later period of Jewish coinage. 

F. W. MAonKN. 


Apra 10/A, 1672. 


IT. 


ON AN UNPUBLISHED COIN OF ARTAVASDES H., 
KING OF ARMENIA. 

In the cabinet of the late Hr. Woodhouse^ which on his 
death in 1866 he beqneathcd to the British Museum, is 
a coin which throws a little light over one of the darkest 
parts of all history—the annals of ancient Armenia after 
tlie death of Tigranes the last King of Syria. 

The fall of the kingdom of the Seleucidse in Asia 
Minor before the rapidly increasing power of Home 
placed Armenia in an exceedingly unpleasant position. 
On this side the Parthiaua, on that the Romans, each a 
young and mighty power, were rapidly extending their 
borders. A collision between the two was ineritable, 
and as the natural boundary between them lay through * 
the mountains of Armenia, nothing seemed more likely 
than that this comparatively feeble power would be 
trampled to death beneath the feet of the contending 
continents. This danger, however, brought a large im¬ 
mediate increase of importance and dignity to the princes 
of the line of Tigranes, who could feel that they held 
the balance, and were in a position to give preponderance 
to the influence of either power in the eastern part of 
Asia Minor. 

Unfortunately the accounts banded down to us of 
those times are not much to be relied on, because the^ 

c 
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come mostly from a purely European source. Tacitus 
and Dion Cassius have each preserved for us a list of 
kings, supposed to have governed Armenia chiefly in the 
Roman interest; and yet it appears, from the accotints 
of native historians, tliat during all this tiiuc there wou 
independent kings ou the thranc, by name Archarii nnd 
Ahgar. 

We can only reconcile the vciy difTcrent statemenU of 
native and Koinan liistorinns by supposing tliat the kings 
whose deeds are dwelt on by the former ruled a remoter 
and more secure part of their native dominions, while 
the more accessible parts of Armenia w'crc overrun by tlio 
Homan or Parthian armies. It u'ould seem that there 
must have been two dynasties reigning at once; and the 
assertion of Moses ^ of Khoren, that Abgar sou of 
Archam, the nephew of Tigranes, established a dynasty 
ruling from Edessa, would tend to show that the southern 
parts of Armenia were less under foreign influence than 
the rest. Certainty in these matters is scarcely attain¬ 
able; but from the complete silence of native writers as 
to the kings mentioned by the Roman historians, we 
may be almost sure that the latter have magnified the 
influence and successes of their compatriots in this part 
of Asia. Still it cannot be doubted that part of Armenia 
was ruled by the kings whose successions and wars are 
narrated by Tacitus and Dion. To begin with the 
account of Tacitus.* “ Vonones,^' he says (the deposed 
Parthian monarch), sought an asylum in Armenia, at 
that time in a state of anarchy, aud not to be relied on as 
an adherent either of Parthia or Rome, in consequence of 
the crime of Antonius, who by counterfeiting friendship 

* Moise de Khortoe. French trans., liv. ii. oh. 27. 

* Tacitos, ** Ann.," ii. 8. Trans, by Beesley. 
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had entrapped Artavasdes, King of the Arnaenians, then 
loaded him with fetters ; and ended hy putting liim to 
death. Hia son, Artaxias, whose affection for bis father 
made him our mortal foe, found a shield for himself and 
his kingdom in the power of the Arsacidec. He was 
aasassinuted hy his kinsmen; and Tigrancs, being ap¬ 
pointed to Armenia by Gsesar, was, under tbc escort of 
Til>eriu8 Nero, put in possession of his sovereignty, 
Tigrancs, however, did not reigu long, nor did his 
children, though they ol>served the barbarous custom of 
intermarriage and joint sovereignty. 

" By order of Augustas, Artavasdes was nett raised to 
the throne, but was deposed; and not without disastrous 
consequences to us. This caused the appointment of 
Caius Caesar, to adjust the affairs of Armenia, aud he set 
up Ariobarzanes, by birth a Mede, whose extreme per¬ 
sonal beauty aud brilliant ability made the appointment a 
most popular one with the Armenians. When he had 
l>ecn accidentally killed, they refused to submit to his 
children; and, after trying the experiment of a female 
sovereign, named Erato, whom they soon deposed, being 
irresolute, disorganized, and in a state of anarchy rather 
than freedom, they placed the wanderer, Vonones, on the 
throne.” 

I make so long an extract from Tacitus because his 
account is clear and doubtless in the main correct. Dion 
Cassius tells the same story up to a certain poiut. He 
too relates that Antonius entrapped aud put to death 
Artavasdes I., the son and successor of Tigranes; that 
the throne was at once seized by his son, Artaxias (whom 
in one place* Dion teems to call Artavasdes also), and held 
by means of succour from Parthia. This prince, as Dion 


* Dion Cassius, lib. liv. o. 0. 
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proceeds to state,* hod a not unnatural dislike for the 
Romans, and by him all the Roman residents in Armenia 
were massacred. The wrath of Augustus was naturally 
roused at this piece of barbarism, and he seized the pre* 
text of a request from certain Armenian nobles to send 
Tibenus with an army and orders to dethrone the 
Armenian king, and put in his place Tigranes II., who 
had been a hostage at Rome. The task of IHberiiis was 
made an easy one by the assassination of Artaxias before 
the Roman army reached Armenia.^ The reign of 
Tigranes, however, soou came to an end. He perished in 
a war with the barbarous tribes of the frontier. And at 
this point the account of Dion diverges from that of 
Tacitus. I have already quoted the account of the latter 
writer. The former asserts that Tigranes was succeeded 
by the Oueen, Erato. When she had lost the kingdom, 
the Romans tried to set up as ruler Ariobarzaiics, a 
Mede and refugee at Rome.* The Armenians, however, 
joined the Furthians in resistance to this iutcrference, 
and in front of one of their fortresses Caius Cscsar was 
treacherously wounded. Ultimately, Ariobarzanes was 
established by Roman arms; and at his death Augustus 
set up his son, Artabazes or Artavasdos. At the death, 
Dion proceeds, ’ of Artaxes (who must be either this 
Artabazes or his son), Artabanus the Parthian gave 
Armenia to bis son, Arsaces, and afterwards to Mithra- 
dates the Iberian. 

It will be seen that Dion and Tacitus cannot be 
reconciled in their accounts of the names and fates of the 
successors of Tigranes. Tacitus makes Artabazus the 
successor of that monarch, followed in order by Ario- 


* Dion Cassius, lib. )i. c. 16. 

* Ibid., lib. Iv. e. lUa. 


* Ibid., lib. liv. 0 . 9. 

* Ibid., lib. Iviii. e. 26. 
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barzaues and .Erato; Dion says that the order of these 
reigns was as follows: Tigranes, Erato, Ariobarzanea, and 
Artabazas. Nor is it possible to reconcile these accounts, 
except by assuming a second Erato and a second 
Artabazus. Let us turn to the monument of Ancyra,^ 
a more trustworthy record than either of the above. 
This monument relates that Augustus set up in Armenia 
Tigranes, son of Artavasdes I.; and afterwards, when the 
Armenians had revolted, Ariobarzanes and hia son 
Artavasdes in succession. Unfortunately, the coins of 
Augustus give but little information, the inscriptions and 
« types of two of them (PI. I., Nos. 5 and 6) show that the 
Emperor interfered successfully in Armenia, but that 
is all. 

I have recapitulated all the important evidence to be 
found bearing on the history of Armenia at this period, 
and can only regret that it is not more decisive. In par¬ 
ticular, although it is quite established that the account 
of Tacitus, as far as the death of Tigranes II., is correct, 
yet it is very strange that he alone mentions an Artavasdes 
or Artabazus as holding the throne for a while before the 
appointment of C. Csesar in the East. 

At this point I must pause, to lay before the reader 
the coin which is the subject of the present essay. It 
will be found engraved (PI. I., No. 7), and may be 
described as follows:— 

Ofrv.—BASAEOE ^rAAOY APTAVABAOY. Head of 
the king, diademed, right. Border of dots. 

JifF.—0EOy KAlSAPOSEYEPrETOY. Head of Auguatua, 
laureate, right. Itorder of dots. Size (Mion- 
net); weight $4*7 grs. Art poor. 

Before further considering the historical bearing of 
this coin, 1 may notice one or two interestiug peculiari- 


® Boeckh., " Coip. Inacr.,” No. 4040. 
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ties in it It is evidently fmmcd ou tlic model of a 
Koman denarius, and shows nothing but Komati in* 
Alienee. Thus the name of Artavasdes is strangely spelt, 
the Y having both the form and force of the Latin V. 
The term £vergetes as applied to Augustus, is noteworthy; 
nowhere else, as I understand, does it occur in this ago, 
and a carious illustration is afforded of the passage in the 
Gospel of St. Luke, c. xxii. v. So—^^owuiCovres &vtw 
ivtpytritt KoXowTcu. As Ptolcmmus Evergetes II. had at 
this time been a century and a half dead, it is interesting 
to And his surname revived in the remote region of 
Armenia at a time close to the birth of our Ixird. 

That the head on the reverse of tliis coin is that of 
Augustus seems certain, both from its likeness to that on 
his coins, and from the use of the term QEOS. Even as 
early as tliis the Greek cities of the East were not 
ashamed to bestow the title @E02 on eminent Romans; 
thus the words 0KON 2EBA2T0N occur on the coins of 
Pergamus, and the words oEa ££BASTH arc used of Livia 
on the coins of Sidon. The title of Great King, which 
was before assumed by Tigranes II. (see PI. I., No. S) 
was taken by tbe kings of Armenia, because of the power 
of subordinate feudatories who under them ruled the dis. 
tricts of Armenia.* I have also had engraved, for pur¬ 
poses of comparison, two coins of Artavasdes 1. (PI. I., 
Nos. 1 and 2), and one struck under tbe protectorate of 
Germanicus (PI. I., No. 4), the latter of which is very 
similar in style and size to the Roman denarius.^* 

To return to the historical question, it is quite certain 
that the present coin was struck between b.c. 10 and 
A.D 14; but wliether itwas struck under that prince,who 

* LangJuis, ** Numisinatique de rAruivuis," p. 8(1. 

10 I have taken the liberty of borrowing (hose illnstrations 
from M. Lenglois' comjlcio work on Uio coins of Armoniii. 
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is said by Tacitus to have been uec siue clade uostrorum 
dejectus/' previous to the exjTedition of C. Csesar, or 
whether under the son of Ariobarsanes, must remain 
doubtful. My own theory, based on the account of 
Tacitus, is this—that during the anarchy which followed 
on the death of Tigranes IX., the Bomau generals in Asia 
Minor set up a prince of the blood royal, named 
Artavasdes, and coined money, in his name and with his 
effigy, at some town of Syria, wherewith to pay the troops 
with which they supported his pretensions to the throne of 
Armenia. These troops were defeated, and the prince 
disappears from history. This defeat was at once followed 
by the expedition of C. Csesar in b.c. 6, the result of 
which was the establishment of Ariobarzanes and bis son. 
The further reasons with which I can support this theory 
are the following:—Firstly, the head of Augustus is 
youthful, and seems to belong rather to a period bcfoi'c 
than after b.c. 6. Secondly, the style of the coin, and 
its unlikeuess to all the money of Armenia, except the 
one coin of Germauicus struck under similar circum¬ 
stances to those I suppose, render it probable that it was 
not meant for circulation in Armenia so much as among 
Roman legionaries. At least, it is certainly the work of 
Roman artists, and far more resembles the coinage of a 
military usurper than that of one who, like Artavasdes, 
the son of Ariobarzanes, succeeded to the throne of a 
father. 

Thus, if Tacitus is right, and there was a King 
Artavasdes in Armenia before 6 b.c., I think that to 
this prince the present coin must be attributed; but 
if Tacitus is wrong, and has antedated the reign of the 
son of Ariobarzanes, in any case it must be considered as 
the first and only coin yet published of Artavasdes II. 

Pbrcy Gabon br. 
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NOTES ON THE ANNALS OF THE SCOTTISH COINAGE. 

No. I. 

Though a great deal has been done daring the last thirty^ 
years to correct the errors and clear away the difficulties 
of the earlier writers on Scottish Numismatics^ there arc 
many points which are still involved in cousidcrahlc 
obscurity. Nor is this to be wondered at^ when it is 
remembered that the most valuable materials necessary 
for fully illustrating the Iiistory of the Scottish coinage 
are not now available; and the Acts of Parliament and 
other public records which remain^ leave many difficult 
points untouched. 

Under such circumstances, the incidental references 
scattei'ed through contemporary annals and records may 
afford valuable assistance when it is not possible to obtain 
more authoritative evidence. The following memoranda 
are taken in a great measure from such sources, and 
it is hoped may prove of some use to those who are 
interested in this study. It is necessary to premise that 
they must be received with different d^rees of autliority; 
nor can any particular rule be laid down on this point 
beyond the general one, that the nearer an author is to 
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the time of which he writes, the more likely he is to l)c 
correct in matters such as these. 

Tlie early history of the Scottish money is involved in 
great obscurity. We possess no historical evidence on 
which any reliance can be placed, till a comparatively 
late period. The notices which arc found in the early 
chronicles are more curious than trustworthy. 

Lesly assures ns that Reutha, a very early King of 
Scotland, made money of leather;—"Nummum ex corio 
bubuio cudi jussit.^^^ 

Buchanan gives to a certain King Donald Y. the credit 
of first coining money;* while Boethius assigns that 
honour to Donald I., who primus omnium Scotorum 
regum ut iu nostris annalibus proditum est memorise 
nummum argenteum aureumque signavit,'' &c. :* an 
account which is translated in the quaint old version of 
Bellenden as follows:— 

King Donald was the first King of Scottis that prentit ans 
penny of gold or silver. On the ta side of this money was 
prentat ane eroce, and his fa«e on the tothir. The Soottis 
usit na money, bot marchandise, qohen ihay interchangeit with 
Britonis and Bomanis afore tbir days, except it war money of 
the said Romanis or Britonis : as may be previt be suidry anld 
hordis and treasooris found in divers partis of Scotland with 
nnconth cunye.” * 

It is hardly necessary to say that this account is of no 
historical value, seeing that there is no authority given 
by the historian for his statement, and that no coins have 
ever been heard of anywhere near the period here indi¬ 
cated. 


^ '' Hist. Soot.,’* lib. iL p. 24; Kie. Hist. Lib., part ii. p. 86. 

* Lib. vi. p. m. 176. • Lib. v. fol. 86 b. 

* Vol. L p. 195 (ed. 1821). 


vox.. XII. N.8. 
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We may safely assume that in Scotland a circulating 
medium, struck in the country, was much later of coming 
into use than among neighbouring nations;* and the 
reason of this was in all probability the scarcity of 
metal, and the want of necessary skill, in addition to the 
poverty of the country and the absence of any groat 
foreign intercourse. When anything was wanted which 
barter could not supply, ornaments of gold and silver, 
or the precious metals by weight, would most likely 
be used in the earlier times, and the ''uncouth cuuye^’ 
of other countries in the later. A curious proof of 
the scarcity of money is found in the laws of King 
David I.,® when, though there was a native currency, 
and thoi^h money penalties are sometimes mentioned, 
there is more frequent note of offendmra being liable for 
a fine of so mauy "ky’' (cows), with sometimes the 
addition of a "colpendach" (calf).' There are traces 
in the early annals, of payments in money long before we 
have proof of a native currency. It is related that Brudus 
sent considerable sums to the Saxon King Kdwine~*"mi88a 
ad eum ingenti pecunise In the time of Malcolm 

Canmore a " nummus aureusis mentioned, though what 
it was is not particularly specified.® It is called in the 
Scotch translation by Bellenden " a golden penny,'' 
though the same sum is elsewhere stated to be "half 
anemerk." In the "Leges inter Brettos and ScOtos” 
the "croo"(tbat is, the assitbement) for the slaughter 


^ Bnddiman's Introduction, p. 118. Edin., 1782. 
® “Assise Begis David." 

^ Vide Skene, " De Sig. Ver." sab Colpendaob. 
s Boeee, Ub. x. folio 194 a ; Nic. Hist. Lib., u. 85. 
® Boetbios, lib. iii. fol. 85 ft. 

^ Ib., vol. i. p. 84. 
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of a king is fiied at three thousand ''orarum aure> 
arum.” 

But though specie or foi'eigo monej may have been 
used in payments of this kind, there is little doubt but 
that there was an attempt at a native coinage much earlier 
than is generally supposed. 

In 1806 a quantity of very early gold articles was found 
in Peeblesshire, and among the rest a number of flat> 
tened ''circular gold pellets, each marked with a cross in 
relief.** Forty of the same kind were found in Lanark¬ 
shire; another hoard in Forfarshire, and others in various 
parts of the country. Two of these pieces, if we can call 
them such, are preserved in the Antiquarian Museum in 
Fdinbui^h. They weigh 4 dwt 15 gra. and 4 dwt. 
12^ gra. respectively, and are dgured in Hr. Wilson’s 
“ Prehistoric Annals of Scotland.** That distinguished 
antiquary baa no doubt that these circular pieces of 
gold, with nothing but the cross or star, were ”the 
primitive type of native minted currency.** “ 

The cross, and the workmanship of the other articles 
found along with them might afford some clue to the 
age in which they were made; but no other evidence 
exists on this point. 

It is also recorded that amongst the articles of silver 
found in Norrie*s Law, were several coins with rude 
markings on them.^^ It is much to be regretted that no 
exact account of these has been preserved. In many parts 


“ Acta ” (ed. 1844), p. 299; vide Skene, “ Be sig. verb." 
s.t. ” CTOO ;" vide also ^beiison's **Early Kings of Scotland," 
App. Money." 

u Wilson’s " Prehistoric Annals of Scotland," pp. 817, 519, 
520. 

« lb., p. 818. lb., p. 854. 
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of the country tbin discs of iron have been discovered iu 
tumuli^ wliicU have been supposed to have been used as 
currency, but from the perisliable nature of the metal 
none have ever been preserved long enough to make any 
particular examination of them. 

There docs not seem to have been any class of <K)iiis 
corresponding to those which are called Karly Britiidi 
ever struck amongst the l)arbarou8 tribes of Caledonia. 
Though some Gaulish and Early British types have been 
found iu Scotland, they seem all to have been brought 
from other parts. Nor do wc fiud any native imitations 
even of tlie Roman coins, which must have been plentiful 
in the country. Some coins have been attributed to the 
chiefs of the Western Islands, but their attribution is uot 
altogether satisfactory.^^ Other boards may come to light 
which will give more certain evidence, but iu the mean- 
time, though coins exist of the type of David I., but 
ruder, aitd evidently of eai'lier work, it is doubtful whether 
we can satisfactorily appropriate coins even to Alcx» 
aiider I. 

In the early Scottish laws, though wc dtid no rcgula* 
lions as to the currency, there is constant reference to 
money. Among the ** Fragments of Ancient Codes ** 
preserved in the first volume of the ** Acts of the Scottish 
Parliameut/^ tliere is one which provides :—** Quiouuqne 
falsam mouetam feoisse probatum cst manus ejus aropu- 
tetur.”'* 

Though the age of these fragmeuts is uncertain, they 
are probably uot earlier than the time of David I. Another 
law of the same reign—the autlieudcity of which is not 
altogether free from suspicion —provides that, ''Pro vulncre 


Lindsay, p. 2. 


w "Acts,” vol. i. p. 376. 
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iu facie, vulneraus debit uaam peciam atiri, videlicet unam 
imai^uem auri/’^' As no uative gold coia thea existed^ 
this law, if we accept it as genuine, must refer either to 
foreign gold coins or to some amount of uncoined metal. 
There is a proof that gold in some shape was current iu 
Scotland at that time, for we find in the year 1153 David I. 
made a grant to the Abbey of Dunfermline of all the gold 
which should accrue to him from Fife and Fothrif.*^ 

In the “Leges inter Brettos et Scotos,” twenty- 
one pennies and two-thirds of a penuy*^ are mentioned 
as the “croo” (assithement) of the “newow of ane oge- 
thearn.” ** In the “ Laws of the Four Boroughs,'^ “ 
which is generally considered now as the first body of 
legislation on which historical reliance can be placed, there 
are various denominations of money mentioned.*^ The 
brewer is to pay to the alderman fourpence per annum 
for leave to brew ; the merchant who has a covered booth 
iu the market-place is to pay a halfpenny to the town ; 
but be who has one uncovered will only owe a “ferding.”®* 
A burgess “forfait'’ is, by the same code, fixed at eight 
shillings. The date of those curious enactments is prior to 
the year 1163, and therefore during the reign of David I.} 
but it is hardly necessary to say that no halfpence or 
farthings of this reign have ever been dis^vered. Most 
probably tbe pennies were broken into the parts required. 

A few years after (1170) this we find a charter granted 
to the monks of Paisley of some Land in Ayrshire, by 


» Nichol, p. 8C. 

Hailes, vol. ii. p. 461; “ Chart. Dun.," v. ii. f. 7. 
“ Acts," p. 299. 

^ Edinburgh, Berwick, Stirliug, Roxburgh. 

»• “Acts," Profaco, p. 82. 

» Ib., pp. 27, 82, 88, 84. 
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Hose of Crsgyn, io wbiclt mention is made of " trcs 
nummatas feni/'^ It is difficult to say to what this 
singular notice refers. There is no trace of any other 
coinage at that period except the siWer pennies, and yet 
the mention of a baser currency might imply that it was 
not altogether unknown. 

In tlie reign of'William the Lion we Brst find trustworthy 
evidence on the state of money mattexa in Scotland. His 
coins arc numerous, and the large sums mentioned in the 
chronicles show a great increase in the wealth and civili¬ 
sation of the country. In 1186 Gilbert, son of Fergus, 
Lord of Galloway, offered Henry of England two thou¬ 
sand merks of silver as a yearly tribute.^ Under the year 
1189 we find the same sum mentioned by Wynton:— 

" Twa thousand marks of sio mono, 

As oysed wes than in ouro ooontrh.'’ .... 

The chronicler of Mailros says, under the year 1100:— 

'* WiUelmus rex Scottorum dodit Bocordo rogi Auglonun x. 
nullia marcas auri ot argenti propter dignitatos ot liliortatos ao 
honoros suos quos habuit ante guerram ct pro Berowio ot 
Roohesburh quas Henricus rex per xyj aunos violonter 
detinnit.*' ** 

Two years afterwards, according to the same authority,^ 
William sent from Roxburgh two tliousaud marks as a 
contribution towarils paying the ransom of Richard of 
England; and still later in the same reign we find the 
Scottish king agreeing to pay King John fifteen thousand 
marks as compensation for the destruction of the castle 


^ "Registrum de Passelet" (Maitland Club), p. 281. 
** Hailes, voi. i. p. 151 (8rd ed., Edin., 1819). 

* “ Chron. de Mail.,” p. 98. 

^ Ib., p. 100; Hailes, vol. i. p. 160. 
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of Tweedraouth, and for procuring hia friendship and ful¬ 
filling certain conyentions between them." The difficulty 
with which this sum was raised renders the astounding 
statement of Hector Boece that one hundred thousand 
pounds sterling was the sum to be paid as William’s 
ransom after his capture by the English*^—to borrow the 
forcible language of the learned author of the Preface to 
Anderson's ^'Diploroata Scotiae"—''equally false and in¬ 
credible.” 

Under the year 1195 we find in the "Chronicle of Kail- 
ros ” the first direct reference to the coinage.:— 

" Willelmos Bex Scottorom umovayit monetam sosm." ” 

This was, no doubt, the second coinage of William the 
Lion. It is mentioned by Wynton, in his chronicle:— 

** Of Scotland then the Kyng Willame 
Benew’d his mono ffien at bame 

And it is also referred to by Balfour and Hailes, though 
no other particulars arc giyen.” 

Three years after this there was a great famine in 
Scotland; so much so that, according to Boece, a "modius 
of barley could hardly be purchased for fire ' aurci.' ”** 
Unfortunately, he does not inform us what be means 
either by "modius” or "aureus;” so the reference is 
of no historical value as far as money is concerned. 

The long reign of Alexander II. affords very scanty 
materials for the annals of the coinage. The chronicler 


^ ** Feeders,” t. i. p. 165; Hailes, vol. i. p. 164. 
^ Bellenden's Trans., vol. ii. p. 818. 
ss <• Chron. de Haiiros," p. 102. 

Wyn., bk. yii. e. viii.; 679. 

Baifoor, vol. L p. 80; Hailes, (sub anno). 

" Hailes, voL i. p. 806. 
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of Melrose says that in 1247 there was a '^mntatio 
raonete/^** and the same event is referred to by Balfour 
under the same date 

“This Zaire K. Alexander with sdwisso of boa 8 eaUita 
altered the standard of bes eoyne in a Parliamont boldin at 
St. Andrews.” 

Alexander IT. died in July, 1240. 

Under the year 1250 we find in Balfour and in Hailes 
a notice of a change in the coinage 

** This zeiro K. Alexander renewed the stampe of bis eoyne. 
making the orosse to tuoehe the utermost poynte of the cirohell 
wiob ill bis prodescessors rainges it did noi”^ 

In the Scotichronicon it is thus given 

•* Honeta etiam Sootloans reno^tnr; ita ut crax quae prins 
non transrnt eiroulnm in denarinm modd ad extremes fines 
denarii sitingat.”^ 

Tliesc references at once raise the question of tlic 
appropriation of the coins of Alexander II. and his sne- 
cessur. By the present arrangement the short>cross 
pennies, and these only, are attributed to the former 
king, and all the long-cross, hotli double and single, to 
the latter. 

In the alisenee of any direct evidence on the subject 
there are many reasons why the present appropriation is 
unsatisfactory. 

1. The short-cross pennies which bear the name of 
Alexander are of the highest degree of rarity; only seven 


S8 « Chron. de Mailros,” p. 177. 

** Balfour’s “Annals," vol. i. p. 66. 

* Balfour, vol. i. p. 67. 

Fordon’s “ Scotichronicon,” Bower's Continnation (ed. 
1769), a 88. 
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being known to Mr. Lindsay at the time of the publica¬ 
tion of his view of the Scottish coinage,^ while the long 
single and double-cross pennies with the same legend are 
the most numerous coins iu the Scottish series.^ But 
the reign of Alexander II. extended to upwards of thirty 
years^ and was only a few months shorter than that of his 
successor. During this long period the coimtry made great 
advances in wealth and civilisation, and we might expect 
from the surrounding historical circumstances that a large 
coinage would be required.^ 

2. It is true, no doubt, that the coinage of William the 
Lion was a very extensive one, and this is urged as a 
reason in favour of the present airangemeut by Mr. 
Lindsay; ^ but we have seen that during his reign large 
sums were sent out of the kingdom, and it is unlikely 
that what remained would be enough for the require¬ 
ments of a country making such progress as Scotland was 
then doing. 

3. The long double-cross coins have been frequently 
found with those of William the Lion, and without any 
of the short-cross pennies along with them.^ 

4 The evidence afforded by the coins themselves is 
altogether against the received appropriation. For in the 
first place we find only one mint recorded on them, vis., 
Roxburgh; and in the next place, though the coins are 
very few in number, they exhibit a great variety of type. 

It was altogether against the usual custom of that time 
to strike the entire coinage of one reign at the same 
mint. The names recorded on the pennies of William 

” Lindsay, p. 12. » D)., p. 11. 

* Robertson's Early Kings;" Barton's “Hist, of Scot.," 
vol. il p. 196. 

^ l^dsay, p. 12. ^ lb. p. 12. 

VOL. XII. N.S. X 
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the Lion and on the long double-cross coins of Alexander 
show a great number of mints in various parts of the 
country, and there is no reason for supposing that this 
practice was altered in the case of Alexander 11. Kox- 
burgh was certainly a very favourite residence of that 
king; but wo hear of him at many other places holding 
parliaments, courts, and dispensing justice.^ He was at 
Scone in 1214; Perth, 1220; Selkirk, 1223; Forfar, 1225; 
St. Andrews, 1247; Berwick and Stirling in 1248; and, 
from continual references in the annals, was evidently 
in the habit of constantly making progresses in every 
part of the country. is in the highest degree unlikely 
that, under these circumstances, he should have struck 
money only at Boxburgh. 

5. In connection with this argument it is worthy of 
note that this mint does not occur at all, so far as I am 
aware, on any of the so-called first coinage of Alexander 
III.; it is not published amongst his so-called second 
coinage, though a specimen exists in my own collection; 
and is of great rarity in the third coinage; and when 
this mint does occur, the moneyer is often ANDRV, 
whose name also occurs on the short-cross coins. 

6. Mr. Liudsay places considerable weight on the 
appearance of the head as presented on the short-cross 
coins and on the Jong-cross coins of the present first 
coinage of Alexander IIL^ But this evidence tells more 
against the present arrangement than for it. For if we 
remember that Alexander III. was a boy of eight years 
of age when he succeeded to the tlirone, and that this 
change of coinage is said to have taken place in the first 
year of his reign; and if we compare the coins of the 


« » Scota Acts, sub Reg. Alex. H” 


Lmdsay, p. 12. 
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first, second, and third coinages with those of his fourth 
(according to the present arrangement) it will be at once 
apparent that the roost boyish face of all is the last. The 
third coinage more particularly, and especially those of 
Berwick, present au old haggard face, which it is ira* 
possible to suppose, if we are to accept any argument at 
all from the poitrait, immediately preceded the youthful, 
full features of the fourth coinage. 

7. The presence of a beard on the ahort'Cross coins 
has also been pointed oat by Mr. Lindsay as another 
argument in favour of his view. But this only occurs 
on some of the short-cross coins ; as Kos. 47 smd 48 of 
PI. iii. in his work have no trace of it, though evidently 
well preserved; and therefore this fact canuot be allowed 
to have much weight. Besides, some of William the 
Lion's second coinage pennies have a beard, though 
others have not (Lindsay, F). ii., Kos. S4, 41); and 
it is worthy of remark that the best defined beard is from 
the Roxburgh mint, and by a moneyer (PERIS) whose 
name also appears on the bearded type of the short-cross 
coin of his successor. 

8. Another very curious fact, though it can hardly be 
admitted as an argument, is that Alexander II. is repre- 
seuted on his great seal miAoui (ht crown, as in the long 
double cross coins while Alexander III. appears re¬ 
markably like the face presented on the coins of the fourth 
coinage, and is invariably crowned.^ 

But it is at once admitted that all these arguments 
would fall to the ground if we had certain evidence that 
no long-cross coins were struck till after the accessiou 

** Vids *' Charter of Alex. II.," PI. xxx. Dip. Scot. Nat. Man. 
Scot. xlix. 

** lb., PI. xxxvi. Dip. Scot. 
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of Alexander III. It remains^ therefore/that we examine 
the evidence derived from the Scottish writers, and see if 
it is really such as would destroy the highly probable 
case arrayed against it. Mr. Lindsay says:— 

“The evidence of history cannot be got over; it appears 
from the Scottish writers that in 1250 it was ordered that the 
cross should pass through the legendary circle, which was not 
the case before in the Scottish series.”^ 

A note gives a general reference to the Chronicle 
of Mailros, Fordun, Lord Hailea, Sir J. Balfour. The 
two latter authorities may be at once eliminated, since all 
their information on this point is derived from the two 
earlier sources. We have then left the “ Chronicle of 
Mailros and Fordun and if these two support this asser¬ 
tion, all other, merely probable, arguments go for very 
little. But, in point of fact, they do nothing of the kind. 
There is not a single word by Fordun in reference to any 
change of coinage in 1250; and the only statement about 
the coinage in the “ Chronicle of Mailros^* relating to this 
period, is the one given above, viz., that in 1247 —tluii is, 
duri/iff tM rsign of Alexander Z7’.—there was a “ niutatio 
monete,^' which not only does not support Mr. Lindsay's 
assertion, but goes a very long way to contradict it. The 
whole foundation for his statement rests on a passage in 
the Scoti-chronicon," written, not by Fordun in 
1384-87, but by a continuator in 1447, nearly two cen¬ 
turies after the event. Wo cannot put much weight on 
the fact that Fordun does not mention the change of 
in the “Gesta anualia" of the reign of Alexander III.;" 
for he does not mention any monetary changes at all. But 


" Lindsay, p. 12. « ub. x. iii. 

" Vide “ Historians of Scotland,” vol. i. p. 298 a (ed. 1871). 
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the revci'se is the case with the ''Chronicle of Mailros." 
It is an authority of the highest credibility (after the year 
1140), "being the testimony of individuals who lived 
seldom later than half a century, from the occurrence of 
the events winch they record,'^ ^ and the omission of all 
notice of such an important change in the coinage under 
the date of 1250, coupled with the fact that the pre> 
vioua alteration had been carefully note<l, is a negative 
proof of the highest value that no such change took place 
then, and that the only alteration in the figure of the 
coins was prior to the death of Alexander 11. 

The case, therefore, stands thus: on the one side we 
have (first) the presumption arising from the historical 
circumstances, rendering it probable that Alexander 11. 
did coin more largely than is now supposed; (next) the 
arguments derived firom the coins themselves; first, from 
their being all from one mint, which is against the usual 
custom of the time; and, secondly, from the portrait, 
which appears older on the double-cross or earlier (as 
now given) coins than on the single or later ones; and, 
lastly, we have the historical fact that the " Chronicle of 
Mailros,’* a nearly contemporary authority of the highest 
value, and which has noted the only monetary change 
that has occurred before, not only does not mention the 
alleged change in 1250, but makes particular reference to 
some alteration in type during the previou* reign, thus 
very much confirming the probable evidence from the 
other sources. 

On the other side, we have the statement erroneously 
attributed to Fordun, but really made by his continuator, 
writing two centuries after the event, who places iu 1250 
what really took place three years before. 


^ Tide preface by the Bev. J. Stevenson. 
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Nothing short of demonstration ought to be allovred to 
disturb an existing arrangement. Bat in the present case 
I am inclined to think that the balance of evidence is in 
favour of appropriating somc^ if not all, the long doable* 
cross coins to Alexander II. Farther evidence may, how¬ 
ever, still be found which may either confirm or modify 
this view. 

It may be as well to guard against any confusion which 
may arise from there being three so-called coinages of 
the long double-cross coins. There is no authority for 
such a division. There arc, as Mr. Lindsay correctly 
says, three varieties; viz., those with bare head or close- 
fitting cap, those with crowned head to the right, and 
^ those with crowned head to the left; and these three 
classes correspond very exactly to three similar varieties 
in the short-cross coins, which are never divided into 
coinages. 

But, to return to the annals. 

In 1)253 we learn from the ^^Cbartulory of Moray that 
one mark was paid for the risk of conveying twenty 
marks from Badenoch to Berwick a sufiSdeut proof of 
the lawlessness of the times. Under the year 1283 a very 
interesting reference occurs in Wynton^s Chronicle :**— 

** Alysondre, owre kyng, 

That Scotland had in govemyng, 

Come intU his B3rawt£, 

Til of Sanci Andxewys the eitd, 

And in the kirk siandand there, 

Devotly befor the hey Awtare 
In wytness of all that there wes by 
Gaddryde and siandand, all frely 
Til Gc^ and til Saynct Andrewe he 
Granted the stryk^ of mond 


« “Char. Moray.,'* i. 22; Hailes, i 871. 
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Als frely, qwUy, and foUyly, 

As ony tyme befor gane by 
Ooy Bysi^opa bad sio thyng 
. Qnhen that ^ Fadyre b^ord wes Kyng 
Or of his Eldrys ony before 

* As myebt bo herd or bad momore, 

Sawfand tbo doelaratyoaD 
Of the Inqoisityown, 

Of the fefbment of that thyng 
To remain ay with the Eyng.” . 

Though Wynton is not implicitly to bo relied on in all 
matters of history, he is still a very respectable authority 
for events such as narrated above; and there is no reason 
to doubt the fact here recorded. It is referred to by 
Ruding as a proof that the power of striking money was 
granted by the monarch publicly.^ Possibly in this case 
the profits arising from the coinage, or some part of them, 
may have been granted to the service of the Church, and 
of the paHicular saint here mentioned. The reference to 
the ^'Byschope^' is curious, and may mean that in former 
reigns some similar advantage was enjoyed by the bishops, 
though this is uncertain. 

There is no proof that any ecclesiastical mint existed in 
Scotland either in the reign of William the Lion or of 
Alexander II.; nor have we any evidence, save this state¬ 
ment of Wyntou^s, that the bishops had the power of 
striking money at this time. I am not aware of any 
charter of either of these kings granting the power, or 
the profits, of coining money to any individual or religious 
body; and there is nothing cither in the mints or in the 
names of the moneyers, which would lead us to suppose 
that this was the case. It is true that both Mr. Lindsay 
and Mr. Wingate give Inchafiray—an abbey in .Stratherne, 


** Wynton “ Chion.,” bk. vii. e. x. 405. 
^ Bndiog, vol. ii. p. 187. 
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foundwi in 1200 —m one of the mints of the long double- 
cross coins. But this is done on the authority of a single 
coin, which was at one time in the cabinet of the late 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, the attribution of which is not 
altogether free from doubt. The legend on the obverse is 
manifestly blundered, reading ANL0;X.&NI)R; and the ION 
IHIC FRA on the reverse is very likely blundered also. 

There arc some curious coincidences between the names 
of some of the moneyers and of some of the bishops, 
which might at first sight serve to confirm the statement 
of "Wynton. Thus Walter was Bishop of Glasgow from 
1206 to 1232, and the same name appears as moneyer on 
the long double cross minted at that town. But a careful 
comparison does not strengthen this view. There arc 
many bishops whose names do not appear amongst the 
moneyers, and vice versd. I am more inclined to ado])t 
the opinion of M. Adrien de Longp^rier in an article in 
the Revue Numimaiigue, in which he shows, from the 
names and the legend on the coins of William the Lion, 
that the moneyers were of Norman-French origin ; 
brought over probably to coin his ransom to the BngUsh 
king. Hany of these apparently remained, for we find 
their names on William’s second coinage; and there ia 
little doubt but that some of them minted for his sue- 
cessoT*. Peris occurs on the short*cross coins, and Renaud, 
Henri, Niohel, and others, evidently of the same origin, 
are found on the long doub)e*cro88 coins. 

Yet though Wynton’s statement is not confirmed by an 
examination of such data as are at present available, this 
is a case where it is perhaps better to suspend a positive 
judgment till better evidence is available. 

R. W. Cochran Patrice. 
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The introductory plates which accompany this article 
form part of a series of 10 engravings, prepared under the 
supervision of the late Mr. Steuart ft om specimens in his 
own cabinet, illustrative of the rule ol the Sassanian kings 
of Persia. The selection of the representative types will 
be seen to have been made with great numismatic acumen 
from a collection, at the time, unrivalled in choice 
examples of the coinages of the East. The execution of 
the designs is alike careful and artistic, though, as might 
have been expected, the dehnition of the Oriental legends 
is often wanting in critical precision. 

The publication of these illustrations, though delayed, 
may still be welcomed as opportune, whether in regard to 
the limited notice this branch of Numiamatica baa re¬ 
ceived in England, or to the more important question 
involved in the palseograpby of a great nation, abiding 
amid the early centrea of civilisation, and ita bearing 


^ These plates have lately become the property of that enter¬ 
prising collector of Orient^ antiquities, Colonel 8. C. Guthrie, 
who, after his own independent way, has eontribated so znnoh 
to further the cause of Eastern research, and who, in a like 
liberal spirit, now permits the editors of the Nomismatio 
Chronicle to avail themselves of these illustrations. 
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upon the philology and religions de^'clopracnts of the 
ancient vrorld. 

The medals 1 am about to describe exhibit, in their 
serial order, an almost unchanged system of writing ex¬ 
tending over a period of more than three centuries.* The 
early sotirccs of the alphabet have alrca^ly l)ccn traced to 
the Phoenician,^ and its latter adaptations may be followed 
tliroiigh the sacred rituals of tlie I'arsia to the modern 
type, founded on the surviving texts of the Fire Worahip- 
pers of Bombay, which now makes its first appearance in 
this Journal, in appropriate ilhisti'ation of the normal 
character employed in the Imperial mints. And here I 
would desire to point out that this alpliabet was not, in 
any sense, official; mutaiif mutandis, according to the 
material employed, it sufficed for the monumental records 
of the kings, for the entire series of the Sassauian mints, 
ranging at times from the Tigris to Merv, and its free ac¬ 
ceptance throughout the nation, is evidenced by the signets 
and seals of the people at large, which carry it down in 
the universality of its employment far into the period of 
Arabian dominancy.* 

I am the more anxious to bring this positive evidence 
to the front as it has an important bearing upon a subject 
I have lately been discussing in these pages, that is, the 
consistency and continuity of the use of the Pehlvi language 


a Some Numismaiiats have imagined tiiat they could trace 
0 po€hal gradations in the oharacters employed, but I am more 
inclined to attribute those often casual modifications to the want 
of skill or knowledge of the die engravers, and to that far 
more important element of change, the geographical or pro¬ 
vincial variations of oaligraphy which prevailed at the sites of 
the various mints. 

s Num. Cbron. vii., k.s. p. 216. zi. 202. 

* J. B. A. S., xiii. (1862) p. 874; Mordtmann. Zeitschriil 
der B. K. Geselleohaft, 1864, p. 1. 
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or some of its dialectal varieties in tbe Persian empire/ 
n>e Indian JSsop’s Fables made their first step of Western 
progress in the sixth century^ in the form of a trails* 
latiou into Pehlvi* The revenue system of the Sassanians 
was done into Arabic from its original PelUvi,m the reign 
of the Khalif Abdalmalik^ (a.d. 684—7()5'h end the Arabs 
were still carrying on the translation of Pelhvi books up 
to the tenth century a.d. and Rually wc have it on record 
that the Pehtvi language was still spoken, in some parts 
of the country, so late as the fourteenth ceutory a.d.^ 

It may be asked, if the national literature attained such 
ample and enduring proportions, how came the sacred 

6 Nam. Chron. (1871), p. 212; also J. B. A. S., xiii. 874, 
and V. K.s. 417, Ac. 

^ Prof. Th. ^nfoy. “ Notice on the original version of the 
Kalil/ih and DiHinak, translated into Pahlavi in the first half of 
the sixth coDitiry a.d., and translated from tbe Pahlavi into the 
Arabic by Ibn al Mukafia (oh. a.d. 762),”— {2'he Acadeing, 
August 1,1871, p. S87.) Professor Cowell, in a late review of 
Beufey's work, adds the following particulars, which will 
specially interest Indian antiquaries. ** Benfey has there shown 
that with regard to the cycle of stories in tbe Pancluitanira 
aod other similar collections there are three dishnet * moments ’ 
in the history of their transmission. Their origin is generally 
Buddhist, and it is in Buddhist books that we are in most cases 
to look for their oldest forms; they were thence adapted by the 
Brahmans, and incorporated in their Sanskrit literature; and it 
is from these Indian adaptations that they have spread west¬ 
ward over Europe.” —(Tlu Academy, April 1, 1872, p. 139. 
See also Colebrooke, Bhtopadesa; H. H. Wilson, Trans. B. A. S., 
i. 155; Roinaod, “Mem. sur I’lnde,” p. 128; Mas'audi, L 159.) 

7 Tarikh Gusidah. J. B. A. 8., xiL 257. 

s M. Beinaud (Ahdulfeda’s Geography, Paris, 1848, p. Ixvi.) 
quoting Mas'audi. See also Mas'audi’s “ Meadows of Gold,” 
French edition, ii. 146; ili. 252. 

> M. de KhanDtofi*, in the “Bull. Hist. Phil. St. Petersburg,” 
vol. ix. p. 266; quoting the Nuzhat<al*Kulfib of Hamd al 
Mustiiji , an author who died in 750 a.e. (1849 a.d.) The 
writer is express in his assertion that the current speech of the 
people of Bhirwan was Pehlvi. See also Jouru^ Asiatiquo, 
1862, p. 64; and Ouseley's Travels, iii. p. 857. 
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texts to fare so badly ? The answer is probably to be 
found ill the degradation and depression of tlie hierarcliy 
throughout the five centuries and a half of the domina¬ 
tion of the SeleucidsB and Arsacidce, and the fact, that 
the representatives of the ancient fire worship, relying 
upon oral transmission and powers of memory, neglected 
the more determinate written traditions of their faitti.*® 
It is pretended by the later revivers of the early creed, 
that their scriptures were destroyed in the conflagration 
of Persepolis by Alexander the Great, but surely there 
were other depositaries of the royal archives^^ more 
favoured than Persepolis, even if the primitively esta¬ 
blished and more important fire-temples did not preserve 
their own special copies of the records of their religion ? 

As the sacred fire was brought from Kh4rizm,^* the 


10 «Le8 Gu^bres ne sent pas encore parvenus aretenirpar 
ceeur tons leuis livres rcvel^; aussi lours savants et leurs 
hirh^di se boment a en approndre des fragments, par exomplo, 
nn septidme, nn quart ou un tiers. Un do cos prutros couunonco 
par reciter le fragment qu’i! a rctenu, un second roprond & son 
tour, pnis im troisiome, et amsi do suite jnsqn’a eo qu'ils aient 
oomplut^ lour recitation en commnn. Coci demontre qu’U lour 
est impossible d’apprendre eet ouvrage en euiier; on cite cepon* 
dant un guebre du Se^jesidn qni, postcrieurement k I’annce 800 
de rb^giro, le r^citait par ccenr et int^ralemont.’'—(Mas’audi, ii. 
p. 12C. 

11 « Then commanded King Parins to seek among tho records 
at Babylon, and so at Bebatona, the palace which is in the 
county of Uedia, there was found a roll.”—(I Esdras vi. 23; 
Josephus Ant., zi. 6.) 

“ The Pirsis themselves are obliged to admit that among 
other official copies distributed, ono was found at Isfahan, 
and translated into Greek.”—(Hang’s translation of the 
kard.”) ** As regards Isfahan, we have the later Arab testimony 
that in ▲.!>. 961, the fall of an old edifice brought to light fifty 
skios-full of documents written upon birch bsirk in the ancient 
character, unintelligible to the discoverers.”—(Hamza Isfabdnl, 
152. See also the Shah Namnh (Macan’s edition), p. 1097. 

1^ '* Les dix pyrees que nous venons de mentionner dataient 
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PersepoliCan text^^ was probably a mere reproduction of 
ail earlier recension engrossed amid the primitire homes 
of the Iranians. 

If this vas the condition of the Pehlvi versions of the 
sacred texts, a parallel inquiry suggests itself as to the 
authenticity or medium of preservation of the scriptural 
fragments in the Zand language, which are tendered for 
acceptance in modern times.^^ We may fairly assume, 
from the marked absence of a single exclusively Zand 
letter throughout the whole array of the national and 
popular monuments of the period up to 641 a.d.,“ that 
the Zand alphabet had not, np to that time, been 
elaborated out of the more restricted number of the 
Sassanian Pehlvi characters,^* whose treatment, under the 


d’one epoque anterieore a Tapparition de Zoroastre. ... Du 
vlvant de ^roastre, plusieurs temples fnrent eonsacres au eulte 
du feu; . . . . Sur rinvitation de Zoroastre, le roi Yoostasf 
fit rechercher le feu r4n^e par Cjemchid; aprds do longues 
investigations, fl le deeouvrit dans la capitals du Khaxezm, et le 
fit transporter i Darabdjerd.”—(Mas’audi, iv. 75. See also 

ii. 120.) 

18 •* Un des pyrees les plus vdn^res dos Ouobres est eolui 
d’latakhr, dans le Pars (Persepolis). C'etait primitivement un 
temple consaere aux Idoles; la reine Houmayeh, fiUe de Babman, 
fils d'lsfendiar, le oonvertit en temple du fen, aprds avoir de* 
truit les idoles.”—(Has’audi, iv. 76.) 

M. S£ehel £r6al has entered into a searching criticism of 
the geography of 'Mhe Avesta,” in which he examines the 
antiquity and authenticity of the first chapter of the Vendidad. 
The conclusion he arrives at is that geograpbie de V Jvesta 
est essentiellement fabuleuse."—(Joum^ iaiatique, 1862, p. 
497. 

^ Sir H. Rawlinson was under the impression that he had 
discovered a very brief Zand record on one of the rocks in 
Persia. I have been favoured with a sight of his original 
sketch, and must decline to admit the conclosiveness of the 
Zand element, even if we could say %ehm the writing was in* 
scribed. 

Ky own ideas of the derivation of the various Aryan 
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self-developed amplificatiou of sigiis^ took tbe very dif¬ 
ferent form presented by tbe Pui-ai system of defiuitiou 

alphabets were thrown into a compact form some years Ago. 
I may perhaps be permitted to claim space for its reproduction 
in this place. 

“Royal Asiatic Sooipty, April 9th, 1800.—The Right Hon. 
Viscoout t^trangford in the chair. Mr. Thomas, adverting to 
recent controversies rospoeling the parentage of tbo various 
modes of writing in use in ancient India, spoke ' On the Adapted 
AlpLabots of the Aryan Races.' Those wore tho resolU of his 
pftlacographieal investigations: Tho Aryans invented no alphnhot 
of their own for thoir special form of human speech, but were, 
in all thoir migrations, iudebted to tbo nationality amid whom 
they settled for thoir instruction in the scionco of wriliug: 
(1) Tho Pemaii Cuneiform owed its origin to tho Assyrian, and 
the Assyrian Cuneiform emanated from an antccodont Turanian 
symbolic cbaracter; (2) the Greek and Jj/ttiu alphabets wore 
manifestly derived from the Phcenician; (S) the JJaetrian was 
adapted to ite more precise functions by a reconstruction and 
amplification of Phoenician models; (4) tho Vevandgdri was 
appropriated to the expression of ^e Sanskrit language from 
tho pre-existing Indian Puli or Ldt alphabet, which was ob- 
vioo^y originated to moot the requirements of Turanian (Rru- 
vidian) dialects ; (5) the Pchlri was the offspring of later aud 
already modified Phcenician letters; and (G) tbo ^end was 
elaborated out of tho limited elements of ^e Pohlvi writing, 
but by a totally difierent method to that followed in the adap¬ 
tation of the Semitic Bactrian. blr. Thomas then proceeded 
to advert to tbe single point open to discussion involved under 
tho fourth head, tracing tho progress of tho successive waves 
of Aryan immigration from Oxos into the provinces of 
Arisnia and the Hindu Kush, and the downward course of the 
pastoral races from their first entry into the Paiydb and the 
associate crude chants of the Tedic hymns to tho establishment 
of the cultivated Brahmanio institutions on tho banks of the 
Sarasvati, and tbe elaboration of Sanskrit grammar at Taxila, 
connecting the advance of their literature with the simplified 
but extended alphabet they constructed in tbe Arianian pro¬ 
vinces out of a very archaic type of Phcenician, and whose 
graphic efficiency was so singularly aided by the free use of 
birch bark. This alphabet continued in use as tho official 
writing under the Greek and Indo-Scythian rulers of Northern 
India, until it was superseded by the superior fitness and capa¬ 
bilities of tbe local Puli, which is proved b}' Asoka's scattered 
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exhibited at p. 14. I am glad to be able in illustration of 
this question^^ to cite the iudependeut couclusions of so 
competent and experienced a decipherer of ancient in¬ 
scriptions as M. Oppcrt; whose remarks upon the con¬ 
struction and application of the so called Zand alphabet 
are as follows:— 

IrO zend ne nous sst pas eonnn dans son ccritore primitive. 
Sa litt^ratore vugete losgtemps dans la honcho des pretres sans 
etro coci;‘ae par torit, on dn moins sos premi^ros conceptions 
ont cto pordnes do bonne benre. Pins taxd, lorsqn'on sentit le 
besoin do confer an papier ce qn’on craignait de pordre sans 
recritore, an systeme de lettres tont a fait diff^nt avaii di 
pris place et oublier Tantigno ecritare arienne. II fallait 
adopter alors poor le zend le systeme s^mitiqae oomme on 
I’avait fiut pour le pehlcvi, et en snbir toates les consdqnonces. 


inscriptions on rocks and monoliths (Ldts) to have constituted 
the corrent writing of the continent of India in b.o. 2^0, while 
a similar, if not identical, character is soon to have famished 
the prototype of all the varying systems of writing employed 
by the different nationalities of India at large from Sind to 
Ceylon, and spreading over Burmah, till the i^dian P&li meets 
Chinese alphabets on their own soil in Annam. In conclusion, 
Mr. Thomas pointed out the importance of the discoveries of 
Norris and Caldwell, derived frrom completely independent 
sources, regarding the Soythic origin of the introdnetory Indian 
alphabetsAt A/n«um.) 

The point adverted to under the fourth head formed the sub¬ 
ject of discussion at two several meetings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, with the result of which I have every reason to bo 
satisfied. Indeed there is a growing feeling in favour of the 
proposition in defiance of all local prejudices. (J. A. 8. B., 1867, 
G Feb., and J. B. A. S., v. N.8., p. 421.) 

)r See also, introdnetorily, B. Bomonf, “ Commentaire sur 
le Yaqna'* (Paris, 1688), pp. exxxix., exli., oxiv., oli, &c.; 
Westergaard, “Letter from Vazd " (1848), J. R. A. S., viii. 850, 
and his “ Zend Avesta ” (Copenhagen, 1852—4), pp. 8, 9, 15, 
17, 19, 21, 22; and likewise Dr. W. D. Wnitney, of Yale 
College; article, “The Avesta” (Oct., 1854), Joomal of the 
American Oriental Society, vol. v. pp. 852-5-6, 360; and 
Dr. Hang, “The Sacred xianguage of the P&rsis” (Bombay, 
1862), pp. 58, 122, 129, 162. 
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n paralt qu’on adopts d’aboird I'^riture do pehlevi pour lo lond, 
Bfl pg ge gouciar des voyelles, et reoUenaont Iob conaonnea doa 
deux ^crituroa aont on grande partie los mcmea. oot 

alphabet ne suffiaait pas pour le riche vocaliamo de la langne 
iodo-germaoiqae, et il fallait inventor des aignea proprea pour 
anppleer k ce defaut. Malbeureuaemout la languo 6tait doja 
alUrea dans la bouche doa prfitres, qui no fiuaaiont quo 1 a mur- 
muror, et I’influence do recritare acmitiquo avait contribue a 
confondre la valeur doa voyoUea. On inventa alora ^op do 
aignea pour lontea lea nuances possibles qu’on n’obaervait pour- 
taut psa, puiaqu’on ne lea pouvait plus inaintonir j on oinployait 
indiatinctement los aignea difTeronta u, t, e, S, I, t, d uno part, ot 
u, &, o, 6, do I’autre, parco que la triade vocalique doa Bfimitoa 
lour avait appris do soettre a pour a, et a pour i. Voila pourquoi 
I’orthographo zende eat tellement d^orgamaeo, quo lea voyoUea 
a’y emploient proaquo sans aucune distinction. Pour la dqtorrer, 
il faut recourir aux languea congenerea, on obs^ant et appli- 
quant toutefois lea loia particulierea a cet idiome."'® 

Finally, to my apprehension, the most damaging and 
discouraging fact in connexion with the Zoroastrian texts, 
as we now have them, consists in the number of eminent 
men who have taken up the study, made more or less 
considerable advances in it and, suddenly, altogether 
abandoned it, as if their credulity had, at some given 
point, received a shock. 

Olshausen, the revered Eugdne Bumouf, J. Muller, and 
Westergaard, alike seem to have deserted their unfinished 
work. One Persian lexicographer, Richardson, was un¬ 
hesitating in his denunciation of the fictitious nature of 
the barbarous jargon.^' Sir 'William Jones pronounced 
the dialect of the Gabrs " an invention of tlieir priests,*' 
concocted subsequent to the Muhammadan conquest; in 
short, as Professor Wilson remarked, the English au¬ 
thorities were ** unanimously opposed to the antiquity of 
the sacred writings of the Parsis and to the genuineness of 
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the language iu wliich they are composed’*—but it was 
reserved for a once faithful believer, like Westergaard, to 
climax their condemnation in the expression, “though the 
Zaud Avesta may contmn the Sassanian fire-faith, still it 
can no longer be considered as a monument of antiqui^ ; 
to use a rather rude expression, the Zand Avesta is a 
modern dunghill, where you may find ancient pearls.^** 

Before entering upon the description of the Sassanian 
coins, it is necessary to dispose of the three Sub-Partbian 
pieces, which Mr. Steuart has inserted by way of intro¬ 
duction, into PI. I. The readers of the Numismatic 
Chronicle may refer to a special paper of mine on this sub¬ 
ject in vol. xii. o.s., p. 68, where I attempted a preliminary 
classification of the scattered examples of the issues of 
these minor dynasties. As I hope to revert to the general 
question in a more complete way, on some future occasion, 
1 will not amplify this reference, further than to men¬ 
tion, that X am now able to read the legends on the class 
of coins distinguished by the small fire-altar and the single 
ministering Mobed, (Nos. 5—8 of the old Plate), and to 
attribute them with some confidence to the Median kings 
Darius and Artaxerxes of Atropatene,*^ whose names ap¬ 
pear in connexion with the Boman campaigns of Lucullus 
and Antony in Armenia.** . 

J. B. A. 8 ., iv. 0.8. (1887), p. 846. Our own Jeamsd 
countrymen of the last generation in Bombay, were by no 
means negligent in their inquiries into the then extant know¬ 
ledge of &e local Parsis. Nor were they at all reserved in 
putting the result of their investigations into print, and main¬ 
taining controversies on the autl^nticity of the languages in 
dispute. 

» J. B. A. S., viil O.S., p. 881. 

My ** Sassanian Inscriptions " (Trabner, 1868), p. 129— 

184. 

** Appian, “ Mithr.,” evi.—cxvi.; Dion Cass., xlix. 25, 88, 
40, 44; IL 16; Plutarch in Antony. 

VOL. XII. K.8. G 
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Scb-Partrian Coins. 

No. 1. Silver. "Weight, 25 grs. Brit, Mua. Two 
coins. PL I., fig. 3. 

Obv, —Hoad of king to tbe left, similar in its details to 
certain examples of tbe portrait of Pliraatoa IV.*^ 
Crescent (and star ?) in tho fiold. 

Legend, in mixed Cbaldmo and Sassanian Pehlvi.. o nniPnniW 
_ ^ Artahkatr Malkd^ King Aittiicrrcs.'' 

ilev.—Crowned head to the left. 

L«g«nd, in Sassanian Fehlvi, ? The suggested 

may be possibly read os for ? Mxniuiiatr t 

No. 2. Silver. PL I,, fig. 4. 

Obv. —Head to the left, with Parthian tiara. 

Legend. = Atitrdat MalkA.^ 

Rev. —Head to the left, with head-dress arranged after tho 
manner bat slightly diflering from tho ordinary Arsacidan models. 

I^end, imperfect,-_liX*_ Jfalid . . , bari. 

Other obverse devices of similar character, conjoined 
with a reverse Arab head, like the above, but altogether 
wanting in the circular le^nd, display the title of 
liX *Artahshair Malkd, Nnm, Chron., PL xii., 
fig. 8; while the legends on the reverse of a similar coin 
(Nam. Ohron., PI. xii., fig. 4) seem to run tobD nKi3.' 
wbD nVD3 ’"13, Kdat Malkd bari Kamidt Malkd, " Kobdd, 
king, son of Kamifit, king.'' 


^ Lindsay, iii. 62Longp^ier, ix. 9. 
« Atur, “ fire,” ddd, “ gift," 
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No. 3. Silver. PI. I., fif. 5. 

Obo .—Head with Paribiau tiara, ornameDted with a 
cresoent and a star, to the left. 

Legaxd. Obscure. 

Bev .—Head with the hair arranged after an exceptional 
Arsacidau fashion. 

Legend. xJ'— — — — ? • • Shatri. 

I have to preface the description of the Sassanian coins 
by two introductory notices, the one comprehending the 
serial order of the kings, the other explanatory of the 
alphabet in which the Mint legends are deSned. 

A full enumeration of the Sassanian monarchs is sub¬ 
joined with the dates of their several accessions, revised 
from the latest authorities.^ A certain amount of con¬ 
fusion is inseparable from the then prevailing sjstem of 
reckoning (which we preserve in our Acts of Parliament), 
from the moment of the elevation of each new sovereign, 
unchecked, in this case, by any epochal initial date or 
serial dynastic chronology. Oar coins too,^ in this 


35 The most complete and searching examination of this diffi¬ 
cult subject is to be found in the Journal Asiatique, Fob.— 
March,* 1666, in an article entitled ** Essai d'one hisioire de la 
dynastie des Saasanidos,” by Bf. K. Fatkanian ; translated from 
the ori^al Russian text by M. Evariste Prnd’homme. 

^ The literature of the numismatic section of the subject is 
as follows:— 

Hyde, *'Historia religionis Yet. Persar.** (Edit. Costard) * 
Oxford, 1760. 

He Sacy, ** Mdmoires sur diverses Antiqnites de la Perse." 
Paris, 1798. 

Sir W. Onseley, " Observations on some Medals and Gems." 
London, 1801. “ Travels in Persia." London, 1828. 

Visconti, ** Iconographie des rois penes." 

T. C. Tychsen, " Commentationes lY. de numis veterum 
Porsarum in comment. Soe. Beg." Oott., 1608—1818. 
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instance^ afford us but limited aid^ as the practice of 
entering the date on the reverse was a comparatively late 
innovation, and when fully ascertained, these records 
simply suffice to determine the extreme limit of the given 
reign, in the number of y€ar$, and at the best might 
leave many months of error eitlicr at their initial or 
terminal points. 


THE SASSANUN DYNABTY. 

(Chiofly from Armenian anthorities oorrocted up from other 
sources.) 

AMMBloa. 

1. Ardoshir Bubehim .... iiiiti a.d. 

2. Bhapur 1.240 

8. Hormaxd I.^r.271 


Sir R. Ker Porter, “Travels in Georgia,'* Ite. London, 
1821. 

Vt. Adrien de Longperier, “Essai sur los modaiUos des rois 
Perses de la Dynastie Sassanide." Paris, 1840. 

Dr. Lorn, “ Bulletin de I'Aead. Imp. k St. Pirtersbourg, Classo 
Historiquo." 1848, with numerous detached essays of 
later date. 

Lr. Justus Olshausen, *' Die Pehlvi-Legondon auf d. M/n. der 
lotzt. Sassaniden." Koponhageu, 1848. Translated in 
the Hum. Chron., o.s. xi. (1648), p. 08. 

Wilson, “Ariana Antiqoa," p. 890. I^ndon, 1841. 

A. Krafft, “ Ueber Olshausons, Entzifferung, in den Wiener 
Jabrbiiohem der Literatur." Bd. 106 Anzeigohlatt. 

Dr. Mordtmann's papers in the “ Zeitsohrift dor Deutsohon 
iforgenlandischen Gesollsohafl." 1848, p. 112; 1864, 
p. 1; 1864, p. 1; 1866, p. 878. 

My ai-tieles in the J. B. A. 8., xii. (1840), p. 858; xiii. (1862), 
p. 878; and Norn. Chron., o.s. xii. (1849), p. 68; and 
XV. (1862), p. 160. And also oasnal references in my 
edition of Prinsep's “Indian Antiquitios." London, 
1868. 

M. Bartbolomni’s Letters to M. Dom in the “ Bulletin de 
I'Acsd^e de St. Petersbourg," xiv. (1857), p. 871, and 
elsewhere ; also M. K. de Ehanikoff to M. Dom. 1857. 

Mas’audi calls him Al Batal, “ The Hero ” (ii. 166, No. 
18). The Arabic version of his nickname is Al Atbim, “ The 
Sinner." 
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AoMMtoa. 

4. Varahrdn (Bahrain) I.^2 a.x>. 

5. Varahr^ n.275 

6. Varahran IH. (Sagan Shah) . . . 292 

7. Nersahi (Nap<r^) .... 292 

6. Hormazu II.SOI 

9. Shtipur (Zu’laktd/) .... 809 

lU. Ardenhir n. (Jamu) . . . • B60 

11. Sbihptirin.384 

12. Varal^aD IV. (Kerman Skdfi) . . 386 

18. Yazdogird I (Baxah-Kiir) . . . 897 

14. Varahran V. (Odr) . . . . 417 

15. Yezdagird II. (Sipah^dost) . . . 488 

16. Hormazd III.457 

17. Firoz ...... 469 

16. Vagharah (BdXac) . . . . 486 

19. Kobid (Ntk-r&i, ** wis« ”) (Kafi^^) . 490 

20. Khusru L (Nanshirwan) . . . 580—1 

21. Hormazd lY. (7WA-zaaaA)>. . . 678 

22. KhnsrO II. (Farvlz) .... 690 

28. Kobad Shin'dah (Al ghoehiaiCf* . . 628 

24. Ardoshir HI.628 

25. Shabr*yar (Ehorham) Sop/Sdpot^ . . 620 

26. Puran-dakht(daiigbtarof^asr^arviz)8i680 

27. Khnsru. 

28. Azarmi'dukht (danghtar of Khasril) . 681—2 

29. Hormazd. 

80. Yozdegird lU. (son of No. 26)» , . 

o Hormazd's mother wae the daughter of the Kbakan of 
the Turks. (Hae'audi, ii. 211.) Varahrin CKohht revolts and 
gains temporary possession of the throne on the death of 
Hormazd. (Mas’audi, ii. 219.) Tabari nves one of the ortho¬ 
graphies of the name as '* Sonew-bln ’* (^ii. p. 252). 

» “ The iniqmtoua.'* 

so Hamza *'8hahriz4d." Mas'audi has transfigured the name 
into Shxikribdr (ii. 288). Tabari» in the French transliteration, 
has ** Sehehrabraz " (u. 848). 

SI Widow of No. 25. Tabari records in order, Purin-dukht 
(one year four months); Ehonsehensade (one month); Azarmi 
dokht (six months); Resra, fils de Mihr-’Hasis; Ehorz&d- 
Khusrd; Firoz; Ferronkzkd Rhusrii; and Yezdegird (ii. 849). 

ss xhis is Hamza’s account and that usually adopted by the 
Persian authorities. The Armenian chroniclos make Yezdegird 
the sou of Kobad and grandson of Ehnsrd.—Sepeos, quoted in 
the Jour. Aaiat., p. 227. 
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I. ColOrUTAltLB SOUKM OP TUB ITOBIIAL LXTTBSB OK TRB COZKS, 

Ikclvdiko tub latbb Pbrszak Dbtblopmbkts. 


1 A* 1 p ^ ^ or ^ I 

a, A, M, or am. j 

2 _J uj h. 

U, d, f, or t- I 
4^ j (old form 2 = r) or J r or 

* i j 

^ {JM B. 

7 >h. 


8 9 t. 

^ ^ ,* m. 

10 / ^ 2 = to orr) 

\ ' or j n or to, 

11 ^ fc/ J ilf or ^ 

rf, ff, or / 

12 ^ I Ann], or dctiusht'd ixd/at 



13 6 or i_J or /. 


II. MossaB PsaLTi, with thx CoKBBKPOKnixo Pbrsxak akd 
Evoxibh Equitalbkts. 


1 

Ji 

i A. 

12 


ij/ K. 

2 

-J 

S-> B. 

13 

3 

a 

(if 0. 

3 


T. 

14 

i 

j'l. 

4 



13 

-c 

r “• 

6 

ja 

^ KH. 

16 

) 

C, N. 

6 

or 5 

t 

0 D. 

17 

) 


7 


^ R. 

18 

A> 

9 H. 

6 

S 

JZ. 

19 

a 

I or T. 

9 

J> or -0 

(j*t 8. 

20 


I JinaJ. 

10 


^ SH. 

21 

(L. 

5:Ch. 

11 

1 

t 

22 

«) 

‘V P- 
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In mj first notice of the Partho-Persiftii coins, in the 
Numismatic Chronicle, of 1849,^ I quoted some passages 
from the original Oriental authorities illustrating the rise 
of Ardeshir B&bak. 

The present state of our information on the subject 
may be briefly recapitulated in this place. It appears 
from the narratiTC of the historian Tabari,^ that Sassan, 
the grandfather of Ardeshir, was the chief of the hamlets 
of the districts of Khir, near Persepolis, and in charge of 
the Pire-temples in that metropolis. His son Bahak, 
who by bia mother’s side boasted of royal blood, succeeded 
to his honours and responsibilities, and was able to secure 
the patronage of Johar, the reigning monarch of Persepo¬ 
lis, for his own sou Ardeshfr. In very early life Ardes- 
hir was entrusted to the care of the local ruler of D&r4h- 
gird, whom he eventually succeeded in his government, 
and fi^oi this moment dates the rise of the founder 
of the Sassanian dynasty, which though gradual, was 
rendered comparatively easy by the existing distribution of 
power among the numerous local kings, who constituted 
the free feudatories of the reigning Arsacidan," and who 


Vol. XV. O.8., p. 88. 

^ The TdrVch of ** Ab6 Js’afar Muhammad bin Jarir bin 
Yasld," Al Tabari (ob. 810 a.B., 922 a.d.).—(O riental Trans¬ 
lation Fund Publication. Paris, 1869. By M. Hermann 
Zotenberg.) And also Quatrem^'s ** Notice of tbs Migmal Al 
Tawknlch.*^ (Journal Asiatique, 1889, p. 28.) 

** Les roiB dss Provincss respeeUrsnt beaneonp les Asch- 
kaniens, pares qn'ils descendaient d'Asohk, fils ds Dari; mais 
Us ns lenr donndrsnt pas remplrs. Bs leor abandonn^ent Is 
gottvemsmsnt du pays entre le Tigrs st Bsl, et ns leor deman- 
d^sot ni des bisns ni le pouvoir. Les i^ohkaniens, ds lenr 
c5te, DS demanderent pas obrissanes anx rois des Provinces et 
ne les molestdrent on aucime faqon; seulement, qoaod un 
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went by the generic name of tlie Aful^k al Smodif, 
** Kings of Provinces/* 


Sassanian Coins. 

Binomikal Coin or ABOKSiiia Baiiak. 

No. 4. Plate I., fig. 1. Silver. 

Ohv .—Front face of Ardoshir. 

Z«g«nd. PoUlvi. 

LJX. y: _ 

BagiArUx1i$hatrMalka, «Divioo Artaxorxes, king.” 

Jin ).—Profile head of Papak, with the Parthian holmot. 

Ltgtnd. Pohlvi. 

ilort Bagi Pdpaki Malkd, Son of Divine Bi’ibak, king.” 

Other specimens of this class of coin arc to be found in 
the Brit. Mus., Bilver^ weight, 68 grs.; 2nd. Hast India 
collection, silver; Srd. Col. Guthrie, silver, weight, 
62 grs.; with a 4th, to which 1 cannot now refer, once in 
the possession of Kr. Lusoombe. 

No. 5. Plate I., fig. 6. Silver. Weight, 65-6 grs. 

Obv .—Head of king to the right. 


ennemi menacait le royatune des Aschksniens, ils r^lamaient 
des rois des Provinces one arm6e, qae ceuz*oi envoyaient de 
bonne grace. ”~(Tabari, ii. 6.) 
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Zt^end. 

)^^-C 

4*?/^ ^ y~ —* *— g-J^' 

CT* 

Afotc/isan Boffi ArtaJahair Malkdn Mailed AiMn, Min^ehatri 
min Yazdan^ “The Orm&zd-woTBhippor, divine drtaxerzds, kiog 
of kings of Irkn, of divine origin from God.” 

Bav.—A Fire*alUr. 

i Artahshatr Nun-dzi. 

Lzgtnd. > 

j—‘ ‘“-j.'tj\ ) “Ajdeshir’s Fire-eltar.” 

The Pehlvi word associated with the king's name on 
t)ic reverse of these coins was originally interpreted by 
Be Socy, and subsequently adopted by M. dc Lougp^ier, 
as Yesddni, “divine." On the occasion of the publica¬ 
tion of some rare Sassanian coins in the Niimisinatic 
Chronicle, vol. xv. (1852), I amended this reading into 
Nuwdzi, a transcription which has since been generally 
concurred in; simultaueonsly with this revision of the 
legend itself, I quoted the Pehlvi vocabulary of the 
Farhang-i-Jah&ugfri, to the effect that Naus (pro- 

perly ilTovros), meant, in the local acceptation of 

* As the German fount of Pehlvi here employed is deficient 
in the ancient letter 2 r, I have been compelled to use its 

modern substitute, the ^ (which stands indifferently for r or f), 

the reproduction of these legends. I have, however, sought 
discriminate the proper character by the use of the modern 
Persiao j r \n the [Nuullol tiunsliteratiuu. 


VOL. XU. N.S. 


B 
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the term, a ** Fire-temple/^ while its relation to the fVre- 
oltaTf depicted in the field, seemed suggestively palpable 
and obvious, iu spite of the want of strict orthographical 
identity, so pardonable in ordinary Fehlvi transliterations. 
This explanation has, however, been contested by conti¬ 
nental authorities, who desire a closer approach to literal 
exactitude, in the substitution of the word Nawaz (from 
Nawdkkian, “ to sing,” " to play,”) and seek to infer that 
the king may be supposed to be chanting his own prayers 
on the opposite face of the medal. There arc several 
objections to any such conclusion. The king, as a rule, 
did not perform the chantinff; there were professionals 
kept for the purpose. Where the king is praying or 
ministering at the altar he is so represented, as in the 
case of the tombs of the kings at Fersepolis, or as in that 
of the Magus, who stands before the altar, in the Atropa- 
t4ue coins. My own impression still continues to be that 
the word in question refers to the small portable altar 
depicted on the coins, which, as a portion of the religious 
paraphernalia, formed so constant an accompaniment of 
regal processions and royal progresses, from the days of 
Cyrus the Great*’ to those of Yesdegird, who carried his 


^ Xenophon Cyrop., viii. 8.12. 
fitrii Bi ToOro. 

Kol iryp 6wig0€y atirov hr* i<rx'ipai fuy^rfi AvBfiti itwoyro 

Q. Cortius, hi. 8, 7. “ Ordo autem agminia erat tails. Ignis, 
quern ipai sa(»iim et teiernum vocabant, aigenteia altaribus 
pneferebatur. Magi prozimi patrium carmen canebant."— 
AsuniADua Uareellinns, zziii. 8, 84. "Penmique, si juatum 
eat credi, etiam ignem celitns lapaom apud ae sempitemia 
focolis euatodire, cqjaa portionem exigoam, at fauatam, preisse 
quondam Asiaticia regibus diount.” 

Armenian authorities quoted in the Journal Astaiique (1866), 
p. 118, tell ns Outre lea somptooux pyrees constroits dans 
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rercred fire in its fit receptacle even in his last hasty 
flight before the conquering Arabs.^ It has been urged 
that the Persian Ndus is nothing but the Greek Na^. 
This is highly probable;* words of general import were 
easily transferred among nations who had frequent inter¬ 
course; bat as we know that the Persians did not affect 
temples^^ they naturally applied the parallel word to that 
which constituted, in their creed, the centre of adora¬ 
tion—their national praying machine ( As we advance 
further on in the numismatic series, the altar itself 

lea villas, il existait sneore des pyries ambalants pour lesquals 
on dlsposait one tents sp^iale, et le roi n'entrait jamais so 
campagne autrement qa’aoeompagn^ de mages et de pyr^es."— 

p. 60.) 

* Tabtfi, in relating Tezdegird'a last retreat before the eon- 
qaering hfuslims, records, ** De U il alia dans le Khor&sdn, k 
Nisebapdr, ayant toqiours avec loi le feu (saori) . . . . k Merva 
il fit constxuire nn pyree, on il d^osa le fen qn'il avait apporte 
avec loi.” 

Anqaetil’s description of the modem fire>altars accords com¬ 
pletely with this assertion of portability. 

“ A gauche est one petite chapeUe ou ohambre quarre 
nominee Atath^goJi, o'est-a-dire, litu du /m. .... An milieu est 
one pierre d'on demi pied de haut, nommes Adotcht, qui porte 

VAtash-ddn (le vase que contient le feu).Ce vase est 

d’airain. Cet Atath-ddn est toujonrs rempli de cendres. 

au milieu, sur la esndre, est le feu Aderan." —(Zend Avestah, 
ii. 668.) 

Il y a des At<uh-dAn$ de differentes grandeurs. Celoi da 

No. 2, PI. X., a trois pieds et demi de haut . "L'Ataih-ddn, 

No. 1 est plus petit ” (p. 681). 

From NAl'O “ to dwell.^' The Hebrew has ** to rest, 
to dwell" In after-times, when the fire worshippers bad ceased 
to bory their dead, the Persian word Kdus came to mean a 
tomb." If it was so applied in oar sense of the last dwelling- 
place, the use of the derivative would be consistent, though 
both Cyrus’s built-up tomb and the rock-cut mausoleums 
of his Achemenian successors might have had something of 
the air of temples, among a people who did not erect such 
edifices. 

* Herodotus, i. 181. (Strabo, xv. cap. iii. $ 78.) 

24951 
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changea ita form; and whereas in the earliest examples 
the metal feet, in the form of lions' paws, seem to rest 
upon handles, suitable to uplift and uphold the altar, the 
subsequent modidcationa imply a power of carrying the 
elongated and narrower shrine by the ornamental bands 
encircling its central diviaion. A change too comes over 
the general device, and the altar is supported, perhaps 
guarded, by ministering Mobeds, varied still further, in 
the progress of the coinage, by the delineation of a single 
Magxu, who shares with the monarch, now represented in 
his own person, the protection of, or service at, the sacred 
emblem of the Zoroastrian creed. 


No. 6. Plate I., fig. 7. Weights average from 68 to 
64 grs. Coin nearly identical with No. 6. 

No. 7. Plate I., fig. 8. Weight, 82-0 grs. Ditto. 

No. 8. Plate I., fig. 9. Weight, 9‘5 gra Ditto. 

No. 9. Plate I., fig. 10. Silver. Weight, 60 0 grs. 
Brit. Mas. 


02*v.—King's head to the right, wearing a highly oma* 
mental Parthian tiara, identical with &e pattern 
in use by Uitbradates 

Ltgmd. Jjiijji 

tj— 

ifaxdUan ArtaJuhatr MaU(dn Malkd Airdn, 

** The Ormazd worshipper, divine Artaxerzos, king of kinna 
of Irin." 


ArtaJuhatr Nuuvm. 

—The usual Fire-altar, with 

_ / ■ ''' 

« Visconti, PI. xlix., fig. 6. TrMo> de Nnmismatique, PI, 
ixvii., fig. 18. Longperier, ill. 9. 
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Ko. 10. There is a choice gold piece of this type in 
the British Moseum (weight, 131 grs.), an engraving of 
which is to be found in the Numismatic Chronicle, vol. 
XV., the design of which has been reproduced by Dr. 
Mordtmann in PI. x. of the ZeitscUrift for 1854. 

No. 11. Plate I., fig. 11. 

Coin of the same king of a similar character, in billon. 
The legends are coarser, and necessarily less complete. 
A second more legible specimen in the Brit. Hus. supplies 
the following reading: 

MaxdUan Bagi Anah$hatr MaVean MaikA. 

The variations in the types of Ardeshir^s coins will be 
seen to illustrate, in curioos completeness, the progressive 
extension of his dominions. As step by step he exter* 
minated the surviving branches of the Arsacidan dynasty, 
he marked each conquest by the reproduction of the 
typical emblems of the fallen monarchy on the new issues 
of public money. In effect, he seems to have aimed at a 
numismatic exhibition of a series of royal portraits, not 
the likeness of his own ancestors, but the conventional 
effSgies of the enemies of his race, from whom he 
eventually regained the old dominion of Darius, com¬ 
mencing with his first great success over Vologeses, the 
reigning king of the southern division of the Parthian 
dominions, and ending with the triumphant recovery of 
the sacred Fire-temple of Atropatene and the rest of their 
domains from the Armenian Arsacidm, an event which 
is further commemorated in the extant bas-reiief at 
Salmos,^ where Ardeshir and his son Sapor are depicted 

Kcr Porter^ PI. Ixxxii. vol. i'‘. p. 697; Flandin, PI. coiv., ccv. 
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as Lords of the ])U8hy-haired Armeniana,<" who stand at 
the bridle rein of the victors' horses. 

Ardesbir’s earliest coinage (Plato I., fig. 1) clearly 
imitates, in the treatment of the head-dress, the re¬ 
cognised style of the front face of Vologcscs V. This 
assimilation may either refer to his assumption of the 
sovereignty of Johar, the local ruler of I’crscpolis,** 
during the life-time of Vologcscs V., or may, perhaps, 
be designed to indicate the later defeat of Vologcscs VI. 
in Kerman. The next gradation in the progress of the 
State currency is indicated by Ardesldr’s modified repro¬ 
duction of the archaic plaited hair and heard, (Plate I., 
figs. 6, 7, 8, 9), which was probably intended to denote 
the revival and reassertion of the ancient Persian empire, 
combined with the reverse device of the new Zoroostrian- 
ism matured amid the Fire-temples of the South. The 
original Parthian tiara of Mitliridates I. (b.c. 173, 136), 
which appears on the coins PI. I., figs. 10,11, is associated 
with an absolute likeness of that great conqueror, who, in 
effect, raised the Parthian monarchy to the higher rank 
of tlie Arsacidau empire. There can be no question, in 
this instance, as to the modern profile, which is absolutely 
identical with some of the more finished portraits of 
Mitliridates I. on his own proper coins of four centuries' 
prior date. It is evident that the head of the Sassanian 
period was an intentional copy of the old model, and it 

^ .** mixtis hio Colehas Hiberis, 

Hio Mitra velatus Arabs, hie erins deeoro 
Armenius; hio picta Saoes, fucataque Medns.” 

(Claudian, xxi. 165.^ 

** Tabari MS. Ibn Athir (Tornberg, 1867), vol. i. p. 272; 
6h4h N&mah (Maean), Ui. p. 1365; Hamza Isfahani, p. 81; 
Do Saoy, pp. 82, 167, 274; Journal Asiatique, vii. (1689), 
p. 270. 
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is ill nowise to be confounded with any attempt at a 
subdued likeness of Ardeshir himself, whose type of coun¬ 
tenance will be seen to differ entirely, both in the numis¬ 
matic and sculptured examples, from the physiognomy of 
the Parthian Emperor; while ArdeahiVs name and titles 
which surround the central dence declare his accession 
to the supreme authority, and the fall of the last scion of 
the house of Arsaces, the bust of whose most prominent 
ancestor appears upon the field, and on the rererse the 
new symbol of the Sassanian Fire-altar supersedes the 
Parthian bowman. These changes of course point to 
Ardeshiris final conquest over Ardevkn and the consoli¬ 
dation of the restored Persian monarchy. I'he latest 
development of emblematic varieties is to he found in the 
mural crown adopted by Ardeshir and copied by Sapor 
(Plate II., fig. 2), which would appear to have been a reha¬ 
bilitation of the coronet of Darius the Mede, the adversary 
of Antony (Num. Chron. xii. p. 68, fig. 8). The appropria¬ 
tion of which may be taken to allude to the final and bard- 
won conquest of Atropatine and Armenia. 

Thb RBoooxmoH or Sapob as Heib Appakint. 

No. 12. Plate I., fig. 12. Silver. Weight, 54 grs. 
Brit. Mus. Unique in silver. 

Obv .—Head of Ardeshir with the usual crown, Ao. Facing 
him is Sapor with the Parthian helmet. 

Legmd, imperfect: to the left HaliuiH: to the right, MalkA. 

Bev .—The usual Fire-altar. 

Zjtgend, Artahskutr Tnnrdri. 

There is a coin with similar devices in copper in the 
Brit. Mus. Cabinet, but the legends are altogether 
obliterated. 
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Sapor, after his Acoessiok. 

No. 18. Plate I., fig. 2. Copper. Weiglit, 227 grs. 
(wonj). Brit Mua. 

Obv. —Growoed head to the right. 

Lfgmd, obliterated. 

lUv. —The asoal Firo>altar. 

Legmdt ** Sfuihpuhr (imtfuzi). 

This is one of the few mistakes Mr. Steuart lias made 
ill his classification of these coins. He clearly could not 
read the name of SJuiyUr, which is obvious enough on the 
reverse, and seemingly concluded from the form of the 
Fire-altar, that the piece iu question must belong to 
Ardeshir. 

No. 14. PI. II., fig. 1. Silver. Weight, 5G grs. 
Unique. Steuart Collection. Brit. Mus. 

Ohv. —Bust and profile of Sapor, wearing a doso-fitting 
helmet, surmounted by tbo crest of an eagle's 
head. 

Legend, trausUterated into Hebrew charaotors.^ 

MDbn v^niontD 'aa P'tto 

Mazdisan Bagi SluUtpiihari Malkdit Matkd Airdn. 

Rev. —Fire-altar, with priestly guardians armed with 
swords and javelins. 

Legend, (niWTU nmsntti 
Shahjiuhari Kuicdzi. 

This coin was figured in my article iu the Num. Chron., 
Tol. XV. p. 180, the engraving on this occasion having 
been executed by Mr. Basire with his usual skill and 
accuracy. It would seem as if the piece had lost much 

^ Some of the readers of the Num. Chron. may be more 
familiar with this type than with the modern Pohlvi hitherto 
employed. 
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of its original sharpness, however, by wear^ during the 
interval between its original delineation in the accom¬ 
panying plate and its later reproduction by our English 
artist. 

Herodotus, in his enumeration of the singular head¬ 
pieces of the provincial troops in Xerxes* army/* prepares 
us for typical manifestations of a similar character in the 
monumental delineations of the later Persian kings, and 
the Jewish Scriptures alike introduce us to the symbolic 


4S Herodotus, vii. 61—80. 

47 Isaiah zlv. 1; xlvi. 11. See also list of authorities quoted 
in the 8th volume of the Num. Chron., n.s., p. 297. 

4S Daniel viii. 4. 
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Sassanian rale.^ la further illustration of this adoption 
of attributes of the conventional eagle of the ancient 
Achsemenian standards,^ I have introduced above a 
wood-cut of the head of Sapor, the bas-relief on 
the rock at ShdjySr,^\ where the monarch is represented 
as receiving the submission of an Oriental adversary, 
possibly the Syrian Sitarun,^ if not Odenathus himself. 

It will be seen as we proceed that these head-dresses have 
considerable significance in the attribution of our medals, 
and in most cases, even where the legends are hopelessly 
obscure or obliterated, we can place our specimens with 
the utmost certainty by the test of the form of the crown, 
which was officially adopted and usually retained through¬ 
out as the banner or special discriminatory emblem of the 
ruling monarch. 

No. 16. Silver. PI. II., fig. 2. 

Obv ,—^Hsad of Sapor, with erown and globs. 

Legend.—Mazditan Bagi Shahpuhari, Maikdn Malkd Airdn 
Minuchatn. . . . 

Rev. —^Fire-altar, &c. Shahpuhari Nwwdri. 

No. 16. SUver. PI. II., fig. 8. 

Coin of similar type. 

Obv .—Legend less legible in the outlines of the lottors, 
but extending the foil suporscription to Minu- 
shatri, 3ftn yazdeai. 

Bw.—Xa usuaL 

No. 17. Silver. PI. II., fig. 4. 

Coin of similar type. 


^ Ammiftn. Matcell., xiz. 1, 8. 

» Xenophon, Cyr., vii. 1, 4. Anab., i. 10,12. 

Flandin “ La Perse,*' PI. 61. Morier, PI. xi. This same 
etyle of bead-dress of Sapor may be seen in other bas-reliefs, 
Flandin, 187, 186. Ker Porter, xxiv. 

^ Udas'audi, iv. 81. Tabari, ii. 80. Ibn Ehallihiin, iu. 818. 
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Oitr.—Legend complete to the end, il/mucAotn min 
Yazddnr 


Jlen.—^As usual, with monograms ^ and 
No. 18. Silver. PI. 11., fig. 6. 

Coin of similar tjpe; less perfect in its legends. 

No. 19. Silver. PI. II., fig. 6. 

Coin of similar type. Legends more completely defined. 


Hev .—Monogram on the altar 


No. 20. Silver. PI. II., fig. 7« 
Similar Coin. Half piece. 

No. 21. Potin. PI. n., fig. 8. 
Coin of similar character. 


Htv .—Monogram 

No. 22. Bronze. PI. 11., fig. 9. 
Coin of similar character. 


£. Thomas. 


K0TICE8 OF RECENT NUMISMATIC PUBLICATIONS. 


RaviuNuinismatiqM, N.S.,IVwwxiv., 1800, No. 5.—On account 
of tbo unhappy and ealamitons events of tLe years 1870 and 
1871, the publication of this Review was nocossarily suapundod. 
It is with fpreat satbfuction, theroforo, that wo boo that the 
present numbor, which was in proimrulion when tho lato war 
broke out, has at length made its appearance. There still ro' 
mains one mimbor to complete the volumo for I860, which 
we understand will shortly bo published under tho dates of the 
two years, 1860 and 1870. Tho following articles are contained 
in the present Part:— . 

1. Letter to M. A. de Longp^er on the Conoavo Gold 
Coins called Regenbogen-SohUsseln, bearing legends,” by M. Fr. 
de Pfaffenboffen. 

2. "Countermarks on Roman Coins, from Augustus to 
Tn^an,” by M. F. de Saulcy. 

In this article M. do Saulcy undertakes, and we think sue- 
eeasfully, to explain tho meaning and tho origin of counter- 
marks as applied to Roman coins of tho earlier Roman Kui- 
perors. He endeavours to fix tho date of the various coins on 
which countermarks ocour, and furnishes us with a useful 
Chronological Table of tho events which may have given 
occasion to tho employment of theso cnuntorinarks. 

8. " Au Ineditod Gold Medallion of Constantino tho Groat,” 
by M. Uaneoisno. 

4. " Essay on the Monetary History of the Counts of Flan¬ 
ders of the House of Austria, with a Claesificatiou of their 
Coins ” (8rd article), by M. L. Beschamps do Pas. 

6. " An Inedited Coin of Sarukban, Emir of Ionia,” by M. 
P. Lambros. 

M. Lambros here publishes for tbo first time a coin 
in imitation of the gigliati of the kings of Naples, struck at 
Ephesus between the years 1209 and 1846. This coin is no 
longer unique, as several specimens have come to light in a 
board of coins lately discovered by hfr. Wood daring bis 
excavations in scorch of the site of the Temple of Artemis, at 
Ephesus. Mr. Gruober, of tho Bepartmont of Coins and 
Medals in the British Museum, has carefully examined the 
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whole of this find, and ho has forniahod ns with a detailed 
account of tho same, which will bo published in the next 
dumber of the Numismatic Cbroniele. 

In tho Chronigut is a paper by Id. ChabouiUet on the discovery 
at Auriol, in 1868, of a small Greek silver coin, having on the 
obverse the head of a lion, and on the reverse a small head of 
Horakles in an incuse square. This coin was found on the same 
site 08 tho hoard of 2,liK) small silver coins discovered in 1807, 
which have been considered as the primitive coinage of Mar* 
seilles. M. Cbabooillet, in the present article, doubts the attri¬ 
bution of all those coins to Mi^eilles, and supposes that they 
were the coinage of a league similar to that between Kysikos 
and Phokma, and embracing perhaps Phokma and its celebrated 
colonies, Velia and Massalia. Granting this supposition, M. Cha- 
bouillot reminds us that the facts of their bearing no letters or 
inscriptions, and of their belonging to the incuse class, are not 
neoessarily proofs of their high antiquity, as both these charac¬ 
teristics distinguish the Kyzikene staters, which continued to 
be struck -until they wore supplanted by the gold coinage of 
Alexander the Groat The archaic style of the types of these 
interesting little coins seem, however, we would suggest, to point 
to a period not later than the sixth century n.o. M. F. lo^oof 
Blumer contributes a note in which he vindicates the authen¬ 
ticity of a tetradrachm of Panormus in his collection, which 
boars the types of Katana and the retrograde legend riANOP- 
MITIKOK, which had been doubted by M. Henri de Longpbrier. 
The Part concludes with the prices fetched by the principal 
pieces at the sale of the Gr^au Boman Coins. 

B. V. Hxad. 


In the RevM» de fa Numismaiique Beige, 6me Sfru, Tonisiv. 
lr« 1x9., are the following articles:— 

1. " Catalogue of Obsidional Goins and Pisces de Neeeseite,'* 
Supplement (4th article), by M. le ljient.-Colonel P. Maillet. 

2. ** Descriptive Notice of ihemireaux found at Theronanne, 
and which may be attributed to that town *’ (8rd article), by M. 
Desebamps de Pas. 

5. Contemporary Numismatic EGetory Fragments ” (2nd 
article), by M. Briohant. 

4. ** Discoveries of Coins of the eleventh and twelfth cen¬ 
turies at Brussels," by M. le Dr. Dugniolle. 

6. Some Unedited Coins from the Collection of the late 
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M. le Baron Michiela Van Verdnynon ” (2nd artielo), by M. 
Dumouliu. 

In the Corretpondtmct are various lottors on Numismatic sub¬ 
jects, and in the are notices of all the rocout namis- 

matio puhlioations. 

In the 2»ts Utraiton of tho same Iloviow aro tho following 
articloB:— 

1. “Catalogue of Obsidionol Coins and Pieces of Nooossily," 
Supplement (Cth urticlo), by hi. lo Liuut.-Colonol P. Maillut. 

2. “ Inedited Roman Coins," by U. G. Vallior. 

8. “ Numismatic CoriositioB—llaro and Inedited Jotons and 
Coins " {18th article), by M. li. Chalon. 

4. “Inedited Coins and Jotons relating to tho History of 
the Soventoon Ancient ProvinceB of the Low Countries," by M. 
lo Comte hfaurin Nahuys. 

6. “ Seal of King Childerio I,," by M. H. Sehuermans. 

6. “ Notice of Claude do Lorraine, called the Chevalier 
d’Aomale, and of a Jeton struck in bis honour as Abbot of 
Bee, in Normandy," by M. Ohantard. 

In the Corrwpondancs are letters from M. A. le Catte and from 
M. da Moulin to H. B. Chalon. 

In the MeUniget aro notices of recent publications. 

“ British Museum. A Guide to the Select Greek Coins Exhibited 
in Electrotype in the Gold Ornament Boom." 

We may congratulate tho public on some portion at least of 
tho vast medallio treasures of tho British Museum being aeees- 
Bible to tho ordinary visitor, and may farther express a hope 
that tho exhibition of this judiciously selected series may tend 
to awaken thronghout tho country a more general interest in the 
science of Numismatics. A mere inspection of tho coins without 
any guide to call attention to the peculiar historical beatings of 
each is of but little service, and the great merit of such a guide is 
to place at a glance before the reader the salient points in con¬ 
nection with the coin he is examining, without entering into 
nnnecossary det^. This merit may fairly be claimed for the 
Guide now before us, which has been prepared by Mr. Head, 
Assistant-Keeper of ^e Department of Coins and Medals at the 
British Museum. The coins are arranged geographically in the 
order adopted by Eckhel, and aro 209 in number, comprising 
characteristic specimens from each principal series. A short 
description is given of each in the Guide, and to most there is 
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added a few words by way of note, either as to the meaniug 
and origin of the type, or as to the history of the town or 
ooontry whero it was straek. In many coses also references 
are given to classical aathors whose works contain passages 
illustrative of the coins. The informatTon given is sack as 
interest all who possess hot the slightest knowledge of his¬ 
tory, while even the practised Numismatist will probably find 
many facts that are now to him in glancing over ^e pages of 
the GKiide. Were we to cavil at all with the manner in which the 
work has been done, it would bo as to the spelling of the Greek 
names. It may bo true that the coins themselves authorise 
such a method of spoiling, but we rather doubt whether tho 
class for whom principally the Guido is intended will recognise 
in *'Kypro8,'’ “ Kappadokia," and "Kyreno,*’ tho fai^iar 
Cyprus and Cappadocia of the Acts of the Apostles, and the 

parts of Libya about Oyrone." This guide is sold in the 
museum at the low price of threepence. J. S. 

*'The Story, Partly Sad and Partly Gay, of the Thomgroflon 

Find.” 

In this little quarto tract, printed for private distribution, 
Dr. Gollingwood Bruco, tho historian of the Roman Wall, gives 
an account of the discovery, in a qnarry near the Roman lotion, 
Boroovicus, of a curious sUff-shaped bronze vessel, containing 
sixty silver and three gold coins, and traces tho subsequent 
adventured of the coins ^emselvos and of their discoverer. The 
former having been claimed by the Duke of Northumberland’s 
agent as ** treasure-trove,” the latter declined to give them up 
except to the Duke himself; and having been unsuccessful in 
seeing him, suffered an action to be brought against him, and 
sooner than pay the £18 and costs with which he was saddled, 
was lodged for twelve months in Denbigh gaol, at the end of 
which term he was legally dischoi^ed, and thus retained the 
treasure in his possession. After hiding the coins some time in 
a well, Thomas Pattison, the finder, confided them to his 
broker; but after his release from prison, never did a day’s 
work, wandered restlessly over the country, and soon sank into 
the grave. His brother, almost os impracticable a man as him¬ 
self, declined to allow visitors to see the coins, but at lost suc¬ 
cumbed to the blandishments of Mr. Clayton, of Chesters, who 
appears to have paid for the hoard four or five times the market 
value of the coins. 

They had, however, a historical value; the silver coins being 
one of Nero, three of Golba, one of Otho, fifteen of Vespasian, 
seven of Domitisn, four of Nerva, fifteen of Trajan, and Uiree of 
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Hadriao, and tltoso of the early portion of his roign. They 
appear, therefore, not to have been deposited later than the 
reign of Hadrian, and as they were found in the quarry from 
which the stone for the Iloman Wall seems to have boon 
obtained, they afford evidence that the date of its erection was 
tho time of Hadrian and not that of Soverus, as had by some 
been believed. Tho tbreo gold coins wuro of Nero, Claudius, 
and VosxMsian, and among tho silver coins not enumerated, 
wore some fow family coins. Of these, one was tho wolbknown 
denarius of tho X/ivinoia family (Cohen, No. 1), with tho two 

and a boar between 
^signing to this coin 
tbe date b.o. 1008 is amusingly told. His authority was 
3 Chronicles, ohap- xi. verse 22, ** Honaiah, tho son of 
Jehoiada, tho son of a valiant man of Eabxeol, who bad dono 
many acts; he slew two liondike mon of Moab: also ho went 
down and slow a lion in a pit on a snowy day." Pattison 
recognised tho man killing tho lion as Bonaiah, and found the 
date in the margin of his Bible. Hay no numismatist of 
greater ezperienoo ever commit greater errors I The discovery 
of bow a eoin of Oaracalla (which had sadly perplexed the 
Northumbrian antiquaries) had beeomo mixed with the coins, 
completes the story; for the sadness of which wo may thank 
tbe law' of tressure-trove, and for tho gaiety, Dr. Bruce. 


gladiators engaged with a Hon and a tiger, 
them. Tho stoj'y of William Pattisone an 



V. 

RENSEiaNEMENTS NUMISMATIQUES SUB L’EXPRES- 

SION VP, CORNU, EMPLOYEE DANS L'ilCRITURE 

SAINTE POUR DESiaNBR MfeTAPHORIQUEMENT 

LA PUISSANCE. 

Si j’ouyre ^excellent diotioiuiaire hdbreii'fraii^ais de 
Sander et de Trenel, au mot pp, je lis ce qui suit; ** au 
Jiguri, comme symbols de la force et de la puissance.** 
Puis Tiennent lee exemplee oiUs de P^rituxe, et qui oon- 
atatent Femploi bien d^termin^ de cette expression. Le 
plus saiUant est le suivant 

nirr* CKD rpatt?3 w-iti pp La corn© (la force) 

de Moab a ooupee et son bras a brisi, dit Jehovah (de 
2^13 abattre, cooper, briser, et de ^319, rompre, casser, frao- 
torer un m6mbre).->^J6r^mie, zlviii., 25.) 

II est inutile, je pease, de multiplier les exemples de 
Pemploi de cette locution mdtapborique, celui que je viens 
do reproduire sufhaant amplement pour en ddmontrer la 
I4gitimit4. 

On n*avait pas jusqu* i ce jour signaU de monument 
numismatique qui en ofErit la trace, et je yais m’efToroer 
de d^montrer qu*il en existe: ils sent fort rares, & la 
T^rit^, mais ils n*en sent pas moins probants. Dans le 
magnifique ouvrage de Gesenius (Soripturae linguseque 

VOL. xii. N.S. K 
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Fhoemoiee, monumenta quotqaot superstmt^ Leipzig, 1637), 
je lis t la page 275 (Lib. iii. cap. 1):— 

8. *' Cama 0 , Fbcesiciia oppido, in quo navele er»t Araden* 
Binin (fi hriviuv 'ApaSov. Strab., xvi. p. 768; Plia.f v, 
20; Sfoph. Byz., v. Ktipyn}) ; a ]^. Bayero (p. 10, od. gonn.), 
tribuitar nnn^ns, quoin dodimaa )itt. 1) od Bayori doUnoationom, 
litt. E Socmidma Mionnotnm, tab. 26, No. 88.; diiaram opigra- 
pbaram qnum tonta eit divorniUis, sosqno numum ipsam, qoi 
perraroii ceao vidotnr, non vidorimus, cortam aonteutiam dicore, 
temorarium oet. Non disroot tamon Lindborgias (p. 84), qiy 
opigrapbon litt. E legit., pp, Comu quod cum 

Bayori eonjoclura coneiliori potoat. Fortasao onim Carm, 
*^2 1'^'?, 8. promonioriuxn Tyri appoUata oet." 

Un peu plua baut, m6roo page, Gosoniua avait dit 

** In opiprapbo quam nonnuUa oxempla babent, Lind- 
borgioa i^di nomen reperisse sibi visus eat; qnmn voro biyua 
ina^e nomen in Y. T. aoribatnr (Ezo^el, zxvu. 8,11), 
easqne littern in panoia ezemplia inveniantur, in alita, quorum 
origo Aradenaia mnlto oertior eat, alie oompareant, baa littoraa 
inanlie nomon eontinere mibi non perauodeo: et videntor eo 
potina, nt in MaraihonaibuB tertin opigrapbca littene, per com* 
pendium magiatraiuum nomon indicasae." 

La belle et rare monnaie, dont U a’agit dans le premier 
passage empruntd k Geeenius, figure sur la Planobe 86 do 
son ouyrage. En voici la doscription*>- 

Obv. —Tete tourrel^ de fommo ioumoo h droite. 

Jflsv. —X7no oomo d'abondanee plaed borizontalement ; 
an desaua sons la pointe de la 

come d'abondance et an dosaua, la date 

Mil—HimiV. (FI. 86, lettre D, Moyen- 
Bronze.) Oette figure eat accompagnee de la 
auiyante, (^1* 86, lettre E.) 

Ces deux transcriptions 6taiit aussi mauyaises Fune 
que I’autre, je ne m’j arrdterai pas. Je me contenterai 
de parler d’une trds belle pidoe inddite que j'ai acquise & 
Jerusalem en 1869, et qui none foumit nn texteirrd- 
prochable i dtudier. £n Toici la description > 
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Ohv, —T4ie dd Jupiter toornee a droite, 1« front eormonU 
d'un globe. 

Rev .—^Une eonie d‘abondanee remplie de frxiiis et dont 
pend one grappe de raisin; la points de la come 
est omee de denz appendices en forme de 
deoion; h ganobe dans le champ, oi en ligne 
Terticale, la legends tzilittdro ^ droite 

et paralldlement k la 16gende prboeaente la date, 
.... — HKKp^tf, dont la fin est oblitirde. En 
redressant la pitee de & 9 on k placer la come 
d’abondanee vertioalement, on lit k droite, et k 
ganobe, dans le champ, an bas de la come 
d’abondanoe et A bantenr de sa pointe la 

16gende -^O. La demidre lettre de oe 

mot eet enti^rement sApar^e de la lAgende verti* 
oale de gancbe, et ne pent en anonne ta^on s'y 
rattaoher, comme I'a pensi Bayer. 

M. 22| miUimdtres. 

Cette lAgende ae tranacrit sans ancune difficult^, PP et' 

■ns. 

Quant A la date qnl siir la piAce de Bayer (lettre D de 
Gceenius) nous donne I’annde 74, si nous admettons aveo 
Gesenins que le eigne H ait la mdmo valeur que le eigne 
N, la date de notre piAce serait 70, plus un nombre 
d'nnitAs, qu'il n’est plus possible de lire. Bans tous les 
cos il est bien olair que les deux monnaies dont il s'agit 
out dtd dmises A deux bpoques fort rapprochdes—disons 
k la mfime. 

Le mot PP, reprAsente-t-il la localitd Aradienne eonnue 
sous le nom de CarnA, au dire de Strabon, do Pline et 
d*£tienne de Byzance f cola est fort possible; mais il est 
fort possible aussi que ce soit tout simplement le substantif 
mdtapborique, come, ayant le sens de force, puissance. 

Le mot T*i7 est-il le nom Pbdnicien d’Aradus ? Je suis 
bien tentd de le croire avec Lindberg, nonobstant Pobjee> 
tion souleTde par Gesenius. 
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La forme TPH, empnmt^e 4 Ez^cliiel (xirii. 8 et 11), * 
est tellement analogue 4 la forme arabe actu^e—^Aroiled, 
qu’il est bien possible que la forme Ph4iucienne pure ait 
ortbograpbi^e di£f4remment. Nous avons, en efibt, 
dans les Nombres (xxi. 1) et dans les Juges (i. 16) une 
Till© d^Arad dont le nom eet ^orit Tiy, comme nous le 
trouvons ici, ot nous savons, du reete, que le mfime nom 
s’appliquait souvont 4 des looalit^s fort diff^rentos, dans 
ce pays. Mais il demeure bien ontondu que notre monnaie 
ne peut en auoune fa^on 6tre attribui^e 4 oette Arad qui 
4tait au aud de la Palestine. La Idgende l“ip pourrait 
done e*expliquer 4 la rigueur par la corn© d’Aradus, la 
puissance d'Aradus, pour Aradus la puissant©, la forte. 
Toutefois en presence de cette I^gende isol4e j’aTOue que 
j’aurais peu b4sit4 4 y oberober le nom de la Cam4 de 
Strabon. Mais un beureux basard m’a fait connaitre 
une pi4ce capitale qu*il me semble permis d’invoquer on 
fareur de I’interpr^tation; la come d’Aradus. 

Au mois d'aodt dernier je recevais de M. I’Abbd Louis 
Fattori, Cur4 de Jaffa, Pancienne JafBa, situ^o prds de 
Nazareth, une lettre en date du 2^6 Juillet, 1870, conte- 
nant lee renseignemonts suivants, ** On m’aTait dit que 
sous le sol de mon ^gliso il y avait un souterrain. J'ai 
eu la curiosity de le visiter. J'y ai trouvd divers comporti- 
ments creus^s dons le roc; la pluplart dtaient obstni^s de 
terre et de gravats. J*ai voulu lee d6blayer, et en faisant 
le d^blaiement, j’ai trouvd on petit vase de terre rempU 
de monnaies portant Teffigie de plusieurs empereurs 
Remains.*' 

1^ lettre de Monsieur Fattori contenant des empreintes 
BUT papier des monnaies trouv^es par lui, je me suis em- 

* Dsns la Gendse (z. 18) I’bsbitsnt d'Arsdus est appale 
eneore 'TTW. 


nSMkikx 
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preset de lea 4tudier BTec soic. La grande majority se 
compoae de Fotina d'Antioche, de Caracalla, de Hacrin, 
dea Philippes, de Trajan-I)5oe, et de Trebonien*6alle. 

Lee autxee eont deux O. B. de Gordien III. frapp^a k 
Tyr. 

1. Elagabale de G. B. de la mSme rille. 

1. Caracalla de G.B., ^ue la d^feotuoait^ de Pempremte 
ne me permet paa de classer. 

1. G. B. Ind6tennin6, maia frapp^ k Tjt. 

Et enfin nn trda beau G. B. de Yalerien offirant lea t}rp«s 
auiTanta 

Ofcv—IMP. 0. P. XiIC. VALERIANTS. AVG. Baste 
laard toorne k droite ot rev^ta da Peladamentum. 

Rev .—CORNY. PHENICES. Temple tetraatyle tq de 
troia qoarta; irezer^e, la oo^oille de la PoarprSi 
et an objet ind^termmd. 

27 millimetres. 

Cette monnaie d’ailleurs parfaitement conaorT^e est la 
plus r^cente de toutes cellea qui se trouvaient rdimies dans 
le petit tr^sor de Jaffa. La presence de la Pourpro la 
claase aveo toute apparonce de raison k Tyr, et sa legends 
indubitable OOBNV-PHENIOES, ne peut gudre s'ex- 
pliquer autrement que par la come, la puissance, la force 
on Porgueil de la Pb^nioie, titre pompeux appliqu^ k Tyr, 
m^tropole de cette province. On pourrait i la rigueur 
voir dans le Cornu Phenices, le Promontoire blano, la 
Scala Tyriomm, le Kas-eLAbiadh de nos jours; mais on 
promontoire n’est pas un ville qui i^ppe monnaie, et au 
Bas-eLAbiadh, pas plus qu’au cap contigu, Itas<en.- 
Kakoura, il n^y a de traces d’une ville aseez impor^te 
pour qu’un empereur Romain y ait eu un atelier mond- 
taire: force nous est done de nous en tenir k la leqon 
proposes plus baut. 
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Je laisse h de plus habiles le soin d'41ucider oette ques* 
tioQ difficile, et je me contente de me tenir heureux 
d’avoir public le premier on monument namiamatique 
aussi ourieux. 

1 ^. DB SAUI.CY. 

PftriB, le 12 Octobre, 1870. 

NOTES ADDITIONNELLES. 

I. 

Je trouve dans le catalogue public en 1804 par MM. 
BoUin et Feuardont une trds interossanto mention de 
monnaie ainsi con^ue (Page 480)— 

Ph(Sniob in osnbeb. 

No. 7250, O&v.—IMP. 0.DUNYS. Busto 

laure et drap5 de Gordion Ml.; 4 droite. 

Rtv. —COL. NY. FHOENICES. Temple heia- 
style vn de o6te. 

iE. 7. 

II n'est pas douteux que cette curieose monnaie, que 
je n’ai malheureusement pu voir en nature, no soit un 
exemplaire d^fectueux de la pidee do Y'olcrion diicrito dans 
la notice qui prdedde. La Idgonde, COL. NV. PHOE- 
NICES, ne eerait susceptible d’aucune interpretation; et 
il eat bien clair que nous retrouvons ici le mot OOBNM, 
indubitable de la belle monnaie trouvde par M. le Curi 
de Jaf^ Quant au mot PHOENIOES, je soup^onne 
que par habitude de la saine orthographe des mots, le 
rddacteur du catalogue en question a transcrit ce qu’il 
devait y avoir, sans copier ecrupuleusement ce qu’il y 
avait en rdalitd. 


P&m, le 14 KoTflmbr*, 1870. 
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II. 

En ezamioftnt de plus prds le fouillis de pidoee ind^ter- 
min^es qai attendent chez znoi, comme dans toutes les 
oolleotions, qu’une heareuse inspiration lenr fasse tronTor 
la place qui leur est due, j*ai reconnu nne monnaie de 
ooivro malheurousement fort maltraitde par le temps, 
mais qui so rattache sans aucun doute auz onrieuses pidces 
de Tyr i la Idgende CORITCl PHENICES. £n voioi la 
description. 

Obv .—.Otf. AYB. Baste laar6 ot 

toura6 k droits dElagabale, aveo le Paludamen* 
tom. 

Rev.— .V?N. Temple bexastyle to de 

edte, aa dossoua le morez. 
iB. 19 mill. Piece envoyee de Nazareth. Oiuvre 
de quality detestable. 

L’existence de cette monnaie d'£lagabalo me parait 
prouTer qae le type en question a employd assez 
longtemps, ot qae par consequent il n’est pas certain quo 
la pidce attribute k Gordien III., dans le catalogue EoUin 
et Feuardent, ne soit pas rdellement de cet emperour. 

F. DE SatrLCT. 


Paria, Is 21 NoTembra, 1870. 






VI. 


FARTHER NOTES ON THE GOLD COINS DISCOVERED 
IN 1828 AT CliONDAL, HANTS. 

Rt tub Vicovtb i>e Pobton d'Am^goubt. 

A Monneur le Direciettr du Numismatic Gurontclb. 
Monsieur,— 

Je Tiens de lire aveo le plus vif inUrfit, dons le 
Numismatic Chronicle (1870, Part III., p. 164), les 
noureaux rensoignements dons^s par M. lo GC'n. J. H. 
LaCroy sur la c41dbre trouvaille de monnaies m^rovin- 
gienztee faite 4 Crondal en 1828. 

Tout en rondant hommage & la scionco ot au sdle 
ddploy^s par Messieurs Aokorman ot Leiroy pour Pinter- 
pr^tatioQ de ces obscures Mgondee, je viens vous de- 
mander la permission de vous signaler quelques erreurs, et 
de donner i vos lecteurs quelques rensoignements, qui 
seront loin de clore la discussion but une aussi int^ressante 
mati^e. 

Nos. 1 et 2.—lie sens des caractdres inscrits au revers 
et dans le champ dee imitations du monnayage de 
Lioinius, parait avoir 4ohapp4 h Mr. Lefroy. Ce numis- 
matiste croit que lee deux X ne eont pae des lettree, mais 
des oroix. 11 est an oontraire incontestable que oe type 
eet la reproduction de Pinscription VOT. qu'on 
trottve si Or^uemment au revers des monnaies romaines. 
Les exemplairee du tr^sor de Crondal, au nombre de 9 sur 
96, o’est-A-dire de 1-lOme environ de la totality qui 
pr^sentent oe type, ont cela de tr^ int^ressant, qu’ils 
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nous of&ent le point de depart des types nombreuz figures 
sur les Sceattas Anglo-Saxonnes en argent et en bronze, 
que, dans une r^cente publication, Mr. Dirks d^signo sous 
le nom de type itendard, parcequ'il suppose que o^eet la 
d4g6n4rc6cence d*un 4tendard romain (p. Bev. de la Num. 
Beige, 5me S6rio, t. ii., p. 271). Mr. Barclay V. Head a 
fait ce rapprochement dans son tris^intdreesant 
article du Numismatic Chromcle, intituld ** Anglo-Saxon 
Coins with Runic Legends (1868, p. 81). Ainsi il faut 
noter ce fait que, dans la edrie de ses ddgdndrescences, le 
type immobilisd de rinscription YOT. XX, sur un antel 
carrd, empruntd aux monnaies de Crispus et d^autres 
empereurs de la mdme dpoque, a dtd gravd sur Tor arant 
de descendre sur des mdtaux d’une moindre paleur. Ce 
n’est pas un fait Isold, car je possdde notamment un tiers- 
de-sol d’or au type dit de Wodan ou Odin, que Mr. 
Dirks croit avoir appartenu aux Angles-Nord (Bemicie), 
tandisque le type Stendard ou outel carri surait eu cours 
plus au sud, en Mercie, par exemple (L 1., p. 395). 

Ho. 3.—La determination est exacte et incontestable; la 
monnaie a dtd frappde i Metz par le mondtaire Ansoaldua. 

No. 4.—Ce triens n’est pas de Ldon I. (467-474), mais 
do Phocas (602-610). Je lis distinctement D.N. FOKA. 
P.P. AYC.—On a frappd en Gaule, i Marseille, Arlea, 
Yienne, Yiviers, etc., des sols et des tiers-de-sol aux noms 
des empereurs Maurice-Tibdre (682-603), Phocas (602- 
610), et Hdraolius (610-641). Leur type ordinaire offi-e 
au rovers une croix latine accostde des initiales MA, 
AR, YI, YIYA, etc. Le triens do Crondal prdsente une 
Yictoire et ne provient pas des ateliers du sud-est de la 
Gaule. Le regrettable Mr. de Salis, qui avait fait uno 
dtude spdeiale des types de transition entre le monnayage 
romaino et le monnayage barbare, nous axirait sans doute 
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r6v6U son oiigine e*il n'ftvoit pas ravi si pr4maturfe- 
ment h la 9oi6nc6. Du tout cas, nous ayons 1& uu produit 
du conunencoment du VHo sidclOf parfaitomoat contcm- 
porain dee espdces fi*app4ee par lee rois m^roTingiens. 

No. 5.—Le triens cat bien de Marsol, mais lo vrai nom 
du moD^tairo est GFisloaluu^ ot non 6ISLOALDUS 
{Gesel-ali, d'oil Gisloaldw, pout so traduiro par noble 
companion, cotnes senior ou venerabiJis). Marsal, dans le 
dioc^e de Meta, 4tait un march4 de sol fort important; 
an triens do cot atolior, sign6 du mon6tairo Totus, a ct4 
trouT^ d Sibertsvrold, coznt^ do Kent, & la fin du 
dernier si^lo (t. Numismaiic Chronicle, 1846, p. 189). 
Cette coincidence n’eet sons doute pas Teffot d’un pur 
hazard; il serait int^ressant de recherohor quel courant 
commercial a pu porter en Angleterre cos eep^cos si raros 
dans les collections fran 9 ai 8 e 8 . 

No. 6.—L'attribution b, Motz est oxacto, mais le nom 
du mon^tairo doit 6tro lu: THEVDELENVS. 

No. 7.—Jo n^ai rien k ajoutcr rinterpr6tation donnde 
par le Numismaiic Chronicle: les monnaios frappocs & 
Paris par St. £loi sout pr^cieuses ik tous les titres; leur 
raret^, leur date certaine, la notori4t4 du porsonnage qui les 
a sign^cs, I’int^rdt qui s^attacbo aux originos de la oapi> 
tale de la France, tout leur assure une place parmi les 
plus pr4oieux joyaux qu’un coUectionneur puisso aspirer k 
poss^der. 

No. 8.—^Ne pouTont lire le nom do Tat^lier, j’attribue 
cette monnaie, d'aprds son style, k Toueet do la 3me 
Lyonnaise, ou proTince de Tours, vers Le Mans. XiO nom 
du mon4taire parait 6tre SIGf^EOHRAMNUS; cW la 
seule restitution indiqude par la philologie de la 14gende 
isscrite au rovers. Stff contribue comme pr6fixe & former 
les noms Sii/oaldus, Sigehei'tus, Sigomarus, Sigofridus, 
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SigoUmu, etc. Chramn apparait comme suffixe 

dans Waltechrammu, Bertechramnxta, Gwiiechramnua, 
VulframntLs, etc. 

No. 9.—H faut lire; + LENNA CAS. Ret. 

AEGOALDO. Un autre exemplaire de oe triens est 
dans ma ooUeotion et a ^t4 attribu^ avec raison, par Mr. 
Honnand, d Lens, diocdse d’Arras, le eaetrum Lenente du 
Xle sidcle, et sans doute aussi VElenas viau de Sidoine 
Apollinaire (v. Hadr. Vales, Notilia OalL, p. 186). 

Nos. 10 et n.—+ 'WTCCO. Rev. DYTTA MONETA. 
La prisenoe de sept monnaies iranques da mdme atelier, 
Wicctu, dans le trdsor de Crondal, ne laisse auoun doute 
8ur leor provenance. O’est i Quentowic qu’appartiennent 
ces produits du mon^taire Duita, et non pas au Wyck 
situd sur la Meuse eu face de Moestricht B'autres 
niondtaircs ont pu signor des espdces dans le faubourg de 
Maestricbt, mais le fVtc situd d Temboucbure de la 
Canche, port do transit le plus frdquentd entre la Bretagne 
et le Continent, sous les deux premidros races des rois do 
France, fut Pun dos ateliers les plus fdconds, on rndme 
temps qu’une des places de commerce les plus importantes 
de cette dpoque. Je lui at ddjd restitud les tiers-de-sol 
ayant pour Idgende WICO IN PONTIO. Cette locality 
n’existo plus, mais son nom de Quento Wic indique la 
situation d Pembouchure de la Canche, et sa ddsignation 
de WtC'en-Pontkieu est encore plus prdoise, si, comme jo 
le crois, la rive droite de la Cancbe appartenait seule au 
Fontbiou. 

No. 12.—Au lieu de BROANMANEI, lecture proposde 
par Mr. Akerman, et de la version plus corrects IBBONl 
MAEI donnde par Mr. Lefroy, il faut lire ABBONE 
MVNET. C*est la signature du maitre de St. Eloi, le 
cdldbre Abbo, faher auri prodaiiseirmu gui, apud Lmo- 
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vicerises puilicam motieia oj^cinam gertbat (Vie do St. 
!Eloi). Je crois avoir d^couvert quo ce personnage a 
commenod sa carridro do moodtairo & Chalon*sur>Sadne, 
qu’il a rduni sous sa direction Ice divers ateliers do cetto 
villo, et quo, quond la suppression du second royaumo do 
Bourgogne, ou plutOt la mort do Gontran, eut diminud 
rimportanco do Chalon ot I'activitd do son monnayage, 
Abbon, et tout un groupo do scs compagnons, notammont 
Saturnus, Bandogisebo, Botto, Bomulfus, trans^wrtdront 
leur art et lour industrio dans lo dioedso do Limoges. Jo 
serais mdtno portd d orolro qu'il a fait aussi un sdjour dans 
rile do Brotagne, car lo type, d6j& publid ou Franco, da 
revere de la monnaio trouvdo d Crondal, a dee ddtails 
artistiquee qui n’appartiennent pas d la numiematiquo 
mdrovingienne. L’un dee trois objete qui composent cotte 
singulidre oroix d six branohee, se trouve reproduit dovant 
le profil du No. 28, ot jo oonsiddre co dernior type conirae 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Le fait de Pdiuigration d'uno oolonio d’artistes de 
Chalon d Limoges a uno cortaine importanco au point do 
Tue de rhistoire de Part; tout lo monde salt ce quo fut 
cetto dcole artistique de Limoges au moyen-ftgo et pondant 
la renaiseanco; Abbon dtait Tonedtro des Ldonord 
Limousin, des Courtois, des Baymon, et de cette pldiodo 
d'orfdvres-dmailleure dent les couvroe eont si rechorchdos 
aujourd’hui. La Bourgogne pourrait done rovendiquor 
rhonneur d’avoir allumd le foyer qui pendant millo one a 
brilld d’un si grand dolat. 

'No. 13.—La Idgende est PALAJCIOLO, et non pas 
PABABIO F. 0. Lea empereura romains avaient des mai- 
8008 de campagne, palatiola, & quelqne distance de leurs 
rdsidences ordinairee. Mr. Robert {Rtv. Num. Fran., 1868, 
p. 193), a retrouvd dans Pfatzel, entre Thionville et Trdves, 
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le palatiolum voisin de cette dernidre capitale, et Palaiaeau 
nous offre ^annexe du palais de Paris. 0*eat cette 
demidre locality qu’il iaut attribuer le Ko. 13 de la de¬ 
scription du tr^sor de Crondal. La ISgende du rovers se 
lit + DOMV . .. S F T, et pent designer Domvlfus ou 
Domulenus (F T poor Fecit ); mais comme deux tiors- 
de-sol de ma collection ofirent les Ugendes PALACIOLO. 
Rev. LOMOliElfO, j’incline vers la demidro inter¬ 
pretation. 

No. 14.—On rencontre en Austrasie des monnaies dont 
le rovers offre beaucoup d’analogie aveo celni-ol Les 
lettres A N qui accostent la croix m’autorisent 4 completer 
par ANTONAOO la Ugende de Pobvers, dont les trois 
dernidres lettres sent seules entidres. Oe seraii un produit 
de Patelicr d’Andemach, ville situee sur le Rhin, entre 
Cologne et Coblentz. 

No. 15.—Cette monnaie se rencontre assez souvent 
dans les collections franpaises. Quoique ses l^gendes 
soient toujours barbares, et qu’on n’ait pas encore retrouv^ 
un prototype qui en donne le sens, on pent> sans trop de 
t4m4rit4, Tattribuer 4 Lugdunum Batavorum (Leyde), 4 
cause des initiales LU qui acoostent la croix. 

No. 16.—+ MOSA VICO. Rev. MAGNO + ALDVS. 
Ce triens, tris-bien interpret^ par Messieurs Akerman et 
Lefroy, a frapp4 4 Honvy, dans le dioc4se de X^ingree. 
Les anciens itin^raires mentionnent cette station situ4e au 
passage sur la M^se de* la voie de Lyon 4 Metz, par 
Longres. M. de Longp4rier, Tun de nos plus savants 
numismatisies, n’aurait certainement pas mis en avant 
Moisy, prds Cb4teaudun {Catal. Rousseau, p. 55), s’il 
n’avait 4t4 entrain^ par une premi4re erreur, Pattribution 
4 Chateaudun d’une monnaie d’Autun signal^e par le 
m4me Magnoaldus. 
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17 .—^Le style de cette monnaie r6v61o son origine; 
elle a frappde & Ohalon-sur-Sadne, ou dans une locality 
Yoisine de cette yille. 

Nos. 18, 19, 20.—II faut attendre do nouTelles d6cou- 
Tortes pour expliquer ces monnaios. 

iNo. 21.—Ou s’aocorde & trouver dans le mouogramme 
dee revors de co trions, les 6I6mens do KVTENIS, llode^. 
Lo noro insorit autour cat oolui du mondtairo Vtndemiua. 

No. 22.-~£ncoro inoxpliqud. 

No. 23.—Jo posRudo un oxoraplairo do cotto pr^« 
cieuse monnaio, et jo Hs assoz distinctomont au rovers: 
AMBALLONBENVS. Je desire quo co ronsoignomont 
nouveau facilito I'interpr^tation d'un triens dont Timport- 
ance eat capitole. Quant d la Idgendo do Tobvers, mon 
exemplaire, un peu rognd, ne laiase pas voir le nom do 
AYDYAliI), mais on lit trds-bien d la suite: BEGES. 
Bans la plancbo du iVumtmio/tc Chronicle, le gravour a 
reuvers^ le type du rovers; il faut remarquer quo la croix, 
pos^e sur un petit globe, est la m&rno que coUe doe xnoD> 
naiee de Londimhi (No. 28). Le No. 23 appartiont done 
au monnayage d'or dos Saxons. Le typo d^Euaelnua 
£rapp6 d Canterbury, Dorovemis civUaa a dtd lo premier 
specimen signald aux savants de cette branobe si int4^res* 
sante de la numismatique de la Qrando Bretagne. On so 
rappelle la discussion soulevde d eon sujet dans les revues 
anglaise et fran^aise, discussion dans laquelle une vio- 
toire compute est restde d Messieurs de Longp^rier et 
Baniel H. Haigb contre Messieurs Akerman et Cartier 
(A^um. Jottm. Avril, 1838; Rev. Num. Franq., 1838, p. 
469; id., 1841, p. 436). En 1841, Mr. Haigb citait un 
sol d’or d’Edouard le Confesseur, du cabinet Spurrier. Les 
monnaies de transition, Noa 1 et 2 du trdsor de Crondal, 
ferment aotuellement la tdte de cette s^rie; le triens 
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^*Auduald qui noug ocoupe, prend une place intenuSdiaire, 
nous aliens en signaler d^autres, et il 8u£t que cette porte 
Boit ouverte pour que bientdt les collections s^enrichissent 
d’une suite d*or Anglo-Sazonne correspondant i la s6rie 
m^rovingienne fran^aise. 

Je ferai encore, i propos du No. 23, deux remarques 
qui ont quelque importance; la premidre, e’est que sur 
les monnaiee d*or Anglo*Saxonnee d^ji signal^es, le nom 
d’homme est inscrit i robyers et le nom de Tatelier 
au revere. Le triens de Canterbury porte i I'obvers 
EVSEBII MONITA, et au revere + DOROVEENIS 
OiyiTAS. O^est du cdt4 de la tdte que nous lisons 
AVDVALD REGES, ABBONE MTNET, noma 
d'hommee, et autour de la croix que nous allous 
trouver LONDVNIV, nom de ville. D’apr^s cela, 
AMBALLONBENTS serait sans doute un nom de 
ville, d moins que ce ne soit le mon^taire du roi Auduald, 
comme Eligius dtait celui de Bagobert et de Clovis IL, 
Maximinus celui de Garibert, etc. Ma seconde observa¬ 
tion oonalBte & appuyer Topinion de Mr. H&igb, qui consi- 
d6re AYBVALB ou AVBVARIB comme T^quivalent 
de EABWABB. Edward est un d^riv^ de Andoaldus, 
redoublement de alt (old) ancien; les formes de transition 
sent AVBOVALBVS, AYBYALByS, AYBYAEBYS, 
OBWARB, EYBWARB, EABWARB. Mais a me 
semble que o'est dans une autre s^rie de transformations 
qu'il faut cberoher le nom bistorique inscrit sur la mon- 
naie; AYBYALB, AYBBALB, OBBALB, nom con- 
duisant directement k EABBALB, roi de Kent de 616 k 
640. 

Nos. 24, 25, 26.—Oes trois types fonnent un groups 
bien dietinct, comprenant buit dee 96 tier^de-sol de 
Crondal. Ce fait eeul milita en favour d’une attribution 
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au sol Anglo'Saaon, mais cette pr^somption devient tme 
certitude quaud on lapproclie de ce groupe celui du No. 28 
(I/ONDVNIY), oii I’on trouve, au deseua de la t 6 te de 
la face, et dans la partie inf^rieure du rovers, des rdminie- 
cences incontestablos de Voep^ d’aur^ole ovalo qtii 
entoure le buste de profil do nos monnaioa Jo possdde un 
exomplaire vari 6 de cette curieuso fabrication, malheu* 
reusomont la Mgendo 7 cot d'peu*pr^ aussi ind^-chiffrable 
que sur los buit oxemplairos do Crondal; au rovers, le 
bas de la baste de la croix se prolongs d, travers le grenetis 
et la lugende, jusqu^au bord de la pidce. 

No. 27.*»Ici encore, pas d'inoertitude sur Torigine; 
21 pi^es, o^eet-^dire plus de l-5me de la totality, prd- 
sentent le m 6 me t 3 rpe; un autre exomplaire a trouv4 
isoMment pr^ de Oantorb^ry en 1844; voild done encore 
une monnaie d’or Anglo-Saxonne, et Tdtude de eon style 
nous guidera vers d*antres attributions. J’ai ddjb signals 
la connexit^ qui exists entro le revere des triens d'Abbon 
(No. 12) et Vobjet placd devant le profil des monnaies du 
27me groupe. 

No. 28.—^La reunion de six exemplaires du m 6 me type, 
et Burtout la Idgende LONDYNXY, indiquont clairement 
rorigine et I’atelier d’^mission de oette monnaie. Quand 
on examine attentivement la face de Tobvers, on y voit 
presque tme inspiration lointaine des esterlins Anglo* 
Normands. 

Nos. 29 d 87.—Ces neuf types, insorits sur 24 monnaies 
et oompOBont le quart du tz^sor de Crondal, eont trds 
grossiera; on parviendra sans doute d les olasser, 
mais les dldmens de discussion manquent encore, et j’aime 
mieux avouer mon ignorance que de basttrdor des 
tures et d’dgarer peut-dtre ceux qui me liront. Je suis ms- 
posd k considerer comme Anglo-Saxons les types qui se 
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renoontrent sur troia, qaatre, oinq exemplairea & la fois 
(Nos. 39, 30, 31, 34 et 35); il ne faut pburtant paa 
oublieiktque nous avons rencontre deux monnaios aem* 
blablee de Metz et sept de Qaentowio. II est fort 
possible que ces monuaies oient ^t^ ^mises sar lo littoral 
de la 2de Belgique et de la 2de Germanie; la croix pat^e 
dee Nos. 30 et 31 permettrait mdme d'attribuer ces deux 
types d la yallde du Bkin. 

Je m’arrdte, et rdsiune en un tableau le clossement dos 
monnaiea de Crondal 


I** Monnaid dea Emperetxrs d'Orient. 

Phocos No. 4. 

2^ Moimaiea AnglO'Sazoniies. 

a. Immobilisation de t3rpe3 romains, 

Nos. 1 et 2 

b. Barbarie, Nos. 1, 24, 25, 26. . . 

id. No. 27. 

0 . Premibre renaissance 

Audv<dd, No. 28. 

Abboff No. 12. 

Londuniii, No. 28. 

8^ Monnaies franques. 

lreLyonnaiBe,Obalon*sar*SaA&e,No. 17. 

Menvy No. 16. 

8me Lyonnoise, Sigtchramnus No. 8 . 

4me Lyonnaise, Paris No. 7 . 

Polaisean No. 18. 

Ire Belgique, Metz Nos. 8 et 6 . 

Marsal No. 5 . 

2me Belgique, Lens No. 9 . 

Quentowio, Nos. 10 et 11. 
2de Germanie, Leyde 9 No> 15. 

Andemart No. 14. 

Aquitiune, Bodez No. 21. 


NOMBU. 

Ob t]rp«. pUiraB. 


It. 9ex. 


8 

21 

1 

1 

6 


6 46 


11. )p. 
1 1 


18 20 


^Monnaies barbares incertaines, Ang;lo- 
m Saxonnes on franques, Nos. 18,19, 20, 

22, 29 4 87.18 


29 


Total. 88 96 
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Si le tr^or de Crondal n"a pas le peouie d'un 
marchand ou d’un voyag^ur r^cemment d^barqud du Con> 
tinent, et si ce pricieux d^pdt est un sp^men jp'is au 
Hasard du numeraire en circulation dans I’ile de Bretagne 
yers le milieu du Ylle Si^e, on peut tirer deux con¬ 
clusions de I’examen quo nous venons de faire. 

Qu’un tiers environ doe espies en circulation pro- 
venait du Continent 

2*. Qu’au point de vuo do I’art ot do la fabrication, les 
monuaics ni^rovingionnes 6taient trds suporieurs aux mon- 
iiaies Auglc-Saxonnes. 

Vtb. d£ Ponton n’AMiooiiRT. 


Pahu, lo *28 Mara, 1872. 


NOTES ON THE ANNALS OF THE COINAGE OF 
SCOTLAND. 


No. n. 

Fbom the death of Alexander IIL, in 1286^ to the com¬ 
mencement of the reign of Darid II., there is almost an 
entire blank iu the numismatic annals of the country. 
For nearly seventy years we have little or no historical 
trace of what was done in the matter of money. No acts 
of Parliament relating to the coinage have been preserved, 
nor any records of the mint, nor any accounts of the 
moneyers; and I have been unable to discover in the annals, 
chronicles, and historical documents, which are still 
extant, any notice or reference throwing any light on this 
period. 

But though no historical evidence is at present avail¬ 
able, we know from the coins which exist that considerable 
coinages must have taken place. The pennies and half¬ 
pennies bearing the name of John are comparatively 
numerous, considering the length of his reign; and 
though no difficulty or doubt exists as to their appropria¬ 
tion, there are several points on which it would be of the 
l4|hest interest to the Scottish Numismatist to have some 
light thrown by history. The mint of St. Andrew’s 
appears for the first and last time in the Scottish series 
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on the coins of this king (with one doubtful exception),' 
a fact which we cannot explain except by conjecture.* 
The word C5IVITAS* also is peculiar to this reign, and 
due probably to some English rnoneyer, though we can¬ 
not say so with certainty. That "Robert the Bruce struck 
money is admitted by every one, and it might have been 
expected that such an important proof of the national 
independence, and the establishment of the Scottish 
sovereignty, would have liccn noticed by Barhonr and the. 
other annalists. But such is not the case, and, with the 
exeeption of a notice in the English “ Statutum do 
Moneta,” in 1292,^ permitting the currency of Scotland 
to pass in England, there is, in the meantime, no 
historical reference whatever, to illustrate the numismatic 
history of the reigns of John Baliol and Bobert Bruce. 

^In considering the history of the coinage from the 
death of Alexander TIT. to that of James I., it is im¬ 
possible to avoid noticing some errors which are found in 
Mr. JJndsny*8 "View of the Scottish Coinage.” In 
pointing these out, I hope it will not be thought I do so 
with the view of detracting from the merit of that excel¬ 
lent numismatist and antiquary. On the contrary, it 
is because I esteem most highly his valuable work—the 
first which has attempted to give any connected his¬ 
torical account of the Scottish coins—that I think it 
is proper to point out some inaccuracies, which seem 


1 Lindsay, p. 14. 

> The grant of tho striking of money by Alexander III. in 
1288 at St. Andrews to God and St. Andrew " may have bad 
some reference to the town ; in which case, John Baliol might 
continue the privilege grant^ by his popol^ predecessor fiiom 
motives of political pmdonce. 

* See Buding, vol. i. p. 180, tu)M. 

* Boding, vol. i. p. 193. 
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more the result of carelessness in revision than anything 
else. The sort of mistakes to which I allude are very 
well exemplified in the account Mr. Lindsay gives of the 
reign of [David II.: the period at which wc have now 
arrived. He there*^ states that the first act of Parliament 
I'elative to the coinage was passed in the year 1847, and 
gives two acts as passed at that time. Now the historical 
fact is, that these acts were not passed till 1357, ten years 
after the date he mentions, and then in a different order 
from that in wliich they appear in the ''View,” the 
second one being really the first. This mistake is the 
more surprising when it is remembered that the first 
volume of the folio edition of the Scots Acts (edited 
by Professor Ck>smo Innes and Mr. Thompson), in which 
all these parliaments are most carefully and correctly 
given, was published the year before Mr. Lindsay’s 
work ajipearedi nor is any reference made to ihese 
errors in any of the supplements which he more recently 
issued. 

It is certain, however, from other evidence, that a 
coinage took place some time before 1357. For we 
learn from Ruding^ that a proclamation was made in 
England in the year 1855, forbidding any one to receive 
Scottish money except at an appointed value ("ad nostrum 
valorem ejusdera”), though what that value was is not 
specified; and by the distinct terms of a precept directed 
by King Edward to the Sheriff of Northumberland in the 
same year, which is given in full in the notes to Ruddi- 
man^s Preface to Anderson’s "Diplomatum Soot. The¬ 
saurus,”^ it appears that the money of Scotland referred 


« Vol. i. p. 229. 
» P. 216, Edit. 1782. 


» P. 19. 
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to was of less weight and coarser alloy, and had been but 
very lately struck in that country. Of this coinage, which 
probably consisted of the pennies attributed by Lindsay 
and Wingate to the first coinage, we have no parlia¬ 
mentary record. 

1357. Two years afterwards, the Great Council of Scot¬ 
land WAS summoned to meet at Scone in the month of 
November, and it was by this parliament that the acts 
noticed above were passed.** The first of these provides that 
the king's money shall not be taken out of tlic kingdom, 
unless the exporter pay to tlic king half a mark; and the 
second, that the good money of England, both gold and 
silver, shall be received in Scotland according to its 
true value.* 

1358. This year King David visited England,** and if 
we are to believe Knyghton,** ** petitioned King Edward 
to allow the money of England and Scotland to be inter¬ 
changeably current in both kingdoms upon equal terms," 
which request the King of England, in consideratx(jn of the 
great humility, of the King of Scots, granted: but as no 
statute or proclamation exists authorising this, we may be 
allowed to doubt both the fact stated and the reason 
given for it. 

18C2. About this period it appears, from the accounts 
rendered to the Great Chamberlain of Scotland and pre¬ 
served in the Chamberlain Rolls, that a certain Adam 
Tor, or Thor,** was "custos roonete " at Edinburgh, and 

® Acts, vol. i. p. 188. » Lindsay, p. 19. 

*® Hailes, vol. u. 297. 

Knyg., col. 2619, quoted hy Bnding, vol. i. 229. 

** In Robertson's “ Index of Charters ” (Edin., 1798) there is a 
notice of a charter granted by David II. to Adam Tore, burgess 
of Edinburgh, of exchange in all Scotland; and another to the 
same party and Jacobus of Florence, of the ennzie house and 
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his account of receipts and expenses rendered at Stirling, 
in 1364, before commissioners specially appointed, is still 
extant.^ From this document ve learn that during the 
three and a half years immediately preceding the render* 
ing of the account, enough silver bad been minted at 
Edinburgh to yield the king £677 10s. 2d. (Scots), at the 
rate of seven pennies out of each pound coined, except 
during the last month, when the rate was eight pennies. 
Out of this sum certain payments are stated to have been 
made to various parties j among others, to ''Magister 
Jacobus,*' moneyer; to John the Goldsmith for services 
rendered; to Bonagius, the moneyer, for various devices 
graven and designed by him; and various minor pay* 
inents, for graving the • irons and other purposes are also 
noted. 

This account shows that a considerable coinage was 
earned on between 1360—64, which is not noticed in any 
existing act of parliament. We may infer from the tenor 
of tlie act of 1366, ordering a new coinage, conformable in 
weight and Aueness to the English, that the coinage of 
1360<4 was below the standard iu both respects. This 
account is also interesting from the mention made in it 
of Bonagius, whose labours at the Scottish mint appear to 
have extended over the long period of thirty years. Mr. 
Lindsay has committed another very inexcusable mistake, 
when he says that ** Bonagio of Florence " was a moneyer 
of Roieri II. iu 1364;^* having just stated, two pages 
before, that Robert 11. did not succeed till 1371. 

This leads us to consider whether the B which ap- 


liberties ; and another to John the Goldsmith of the ** soying ” 
of all the money.—^Pp. 81, 86. 

IS Chamberlain Rolls, vol. i. 891, 401. 


w P. 22. 
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pears behind tlie head of some of the coins bearing the 
legend 

Ig] EOBaaXVS : Deci: GKA: EBCX: SOOXTOEVCD: 
is really the privy mark of Bonagius. And 1 confess 
that X am not altogether satisfied about it. For we have 
the most authentic evidence, from this account in the 
Chamberlain Bolls,^ that Bonagius was employed iu 13G4, 
during the reign of King David II., and we learn from 
an act of parliament,** the authority of which is beyond 
suspicion, that he was again employed in 1393, during the' 
rcigu of Bobert III., and yet this privy mark is never 
found on the coins of these two kings. Indeed, I doubt 
very much if these letters ever stand for the initial of the 
moneyer. During the reign of David II. the letter which 
ofteu appears on the reverse of the coins is a D. Now 
we know that '^Magister Jacobusand Bonagius were 
the moneyers of that king, and the D will not stand for 
any of their initials. Again, we find on the great seal of 
this reign** a D in the same place where the B appears 
on the coins of Bobert, wliich cannot be a privy mark, 
nor would the initial of the engraver be allowed to appear 
so prominently there. The letters I G appear on the 
gold coins of Gueeu Mary, and arc known** to stand for 
James, Gubernator (the regent). Is it possible that the 
letters which appear so conspicuously on many of the 
Scottish coins were meant to stand either for the initial of 
the sovereign or of the regent or governor for the time 


*» Vol. i. p. 401. 

** Acts, vol. i. p. 207; Lindsay, p. 220. 
ir ^8 Jacobus Mulekyn, described as of Florence, and 
he is mentioned several times in the early charters.—See 
Bobertson's ** Inde^” pp. 81, 44,70. 

IS Anderson’s *^D]^omata," pi. liiL 
** Gardonnel, p. 80; Lindsay, p. 148. 
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being ? Thus, Donald, Earl of Mar, was GoYeruor of 
Scotland at the beginning of Dayid II/s reign,and this 
D might either stand for the initial of the King himself 
or denote that the coins were stmck during the regency. 
Similarly the T and A which occur on some of the coins 
of James III.** might stand for Thomas, Earl of Arran, 
in whose hands the chief power of the state for a time 
centred, and who married the king’s sister; and the I 
and A which occur on others of the same reign** for 
James (Kennedy), Bishop of St. Andrews, and Alexander, 
one of the great family of the Boyds,** who held at another 
time the reins of government.** These are, however, mere 
conjectures, and have no authority, save the gold coinage 
of Mary, and the coincidence which exists between the 
names of the various regents or governors and the initials 
on the coins.** But this will not explain the coins of 
Robert having the B, (if wc consider the king to be the 

so Balfour’s "Annals,” vol. i. p. 104. 

** Lindsay (Silver Coins) Dec. Cat., No. 877. 

** Lindsay ^ilver Coins) Dec. Cat., No. 898. 

** Burton’s ust., vol. iii. p. 164. 

M We know from Drummond, of Hawthomden's EUst., that 
the Boyds coined sums money in this reign, though of base 
alloy. " Rjst. of the James’s ” (London, 1666), p. 95. 

s* The letters which appear on the English gold and silver 
coins of corresponding periods stand either for the of 

the sovereign (Rnding, ii. 847, 848), or of the place of mint 
(Hawkins, 274, 276), or (in the ecclesiastical mints) for the 
name of the holder of the see. It must be remembered that 
no ecclesiastical mint existed in Scotland, and that the exclusive 
right of striking money belonged to the king, though exercised 
by the regents or governors in the name of the sovereign. 
Mr. Lindsay (p. 24) seems to consider the I on the coins of 
James IH. as meant forthe initial of the king's name. On some 
of the gold lions of James I. and II. we find I B, at the end 
of the legend; and on others, but very rarely, K. The I. R. is 
most likdy for Jacobus Bex., the A probably/or Archibald Earl 
of Douglas, Lieutenaut*Govemor for a very short period at the 
commencement of the reign of James n. 

VOL. XII. N.S. N 
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second of the name)^ since no regent for whom B could 
stand held the government daring his reign. Long ago, 
Mr. Sutherland, the founder of the fine collection of coins 
in the Library of the Faculty of Advocates, at Edinburgh, 
no mean authority in his day, believed this B. to stand 
for Bruce, though there is a very general unanimity of 
opinion amongst Numismatists that no groats were coined 
by Bobert I. Tliough I am not disposed to dispute this 
opinion, seeing that there is no historical evidence about 
the reign of Bruce available, and that the argument derived 
from the weight of these coins inclines to their being 
appropriated to Robert II., still I do not think that the 
historical objections to the supposition that Bruce coined 
groats are so great as has been often supposed. Snelling^ 
merely says that groats were first minted in the reign of 
David II. Cardonnel*^ quotes Snelling and Nicolson, and 
the manuscript note by Mr. Hamilton, who assigns as his 
reason for not giving those with the B to Robert Bruce, 
the fact ** that groats were not minted in England till 
1353, and it is hardly to be supposed that the Scots would 
be so long before them in this matter.’' Even supposing 
this was the case, though it is certain groats were struck 
in England at a much earlier date,*^ it is not in accordance 
with fact to assume that at this period the northern 
coinage followed the southern, in every case, invariably. 
Even the coins themselves bear important testimony 
against such a conclusion. For the English groats 
have the full face on the obverse, and pellets on the 
reverse, while the Scottish coins (down to the time of 
Robert III.), present the profile*^ on the one side, and 

« P. 6. ^ Prefiwe, p. 8. 

SB Ending, vol. i. p. 198; Hawkins, p. 92. 

A eurioaB reason is givsn for this in Hsrdyng's Chron., 
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stars and mullets on the other. "We know that in some 
cases the Scottish coinage was imitated by the English. 
The legend B6CI. GB7^. appeared on the Scottish coins some 
time before it was adopted in England, and is first found 
in that country on a coin from the Berwick mint.^ Bound 
halfpennies were in use in Scotland in the beginning of 
the reign of Alexander III., and in the same reign the 
mints and moneyers were denoted by a system of secret 
marks, and neither of these improTements are found till 
some years later in the southern coinage.** 

The constant intercourse between the Scotch and 
French introduces another element which we most take 
into consideration, when inTestigating any point like this; 
and it appears from the authority quoted by Buddiman,** 
that large coins such as the groat were minted in France 
before the time of Bobert Bruce.** 

On the whole, I can see no-insuperable historical objec* 
tion against groats being struck in Scotland by Bobert I.; 

p. 87, 88 (quoted by Br. Jamieson in an article on Scottisb 
coins m the Royal 8oc. Trans. 1884):— 

** Afore the fyft £. Henrey's day, 

Their sUver coinage was as it ought to be, 

The kyng's &ce looked on side all waye 
To his Sovereigne (lorde) of England as I see." 

so Nuznis. Chron. 1871, p. 281. 

Unless we consider S^on and Irish halfpennies to hare 
been in common use in England. 

180, Preface. 

Henry the Minstrel, in his Book of William Wallace," 
mentions groats as current in Scotland at the time of the 
Protector:— 

And for a strak be bad him grottis thre." 

Book U. 85, 88. It is impossible to consider this as satisfae- 
tory evidence of the existence of Scotch groats. Henry did 
not compose his book till about lUO.^^Vide Pinkerton’s Hist, 
of Scotland.) 
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«t the same time^ it would be necessary to bare authentic 
evidence that he did so before venturing to disturb the 
present arrangement, which is supported, as I have already 
stated, by very strong arguments, derived from the 
weights of the coins and by the general consent of the 
latest authorities. 

1366. In May of this year an act was passed which 
is erroneously given by Mr. Lindsay as enacted in 1865. 
It will be found in full in the first volume of the folio 
edition of the Scots’ Acts,^ and (with the wrong date, 
however) in the Appendix to Cardonnel’s '’Numis. Soot.” 
No. V. and the substance of it in Lindsay at p. 19. 

Ruding, in a note in his first vol.,*^ places this act in 
1347, though one of the authorities he quotes (Snelling, p. 6} 
correctly says it was passed in 1866. The act refers to 
the coinages ofMagister Jacobus,*' and orders a new one 
to be equal to the current money of England in weight 
and hneness, on which a notable sign is to be placed to 
distinguish it from the other coinages already struck j and 
the Chamberlain and Master Moneyer and workmen are 
to agree as to the fees. 

1367. In October of this year the king issued a precept,** 
following on an enactment by Parliament the month before, 
addressed to the Gustos Monete ” and the Monetarius,” 
commanding that the pound of silver be lessened by ten 
pennyweights, and the standard to be reduced to twenty- 
nine shillings and fourpence the pound tale: and that the 
coinage be the same fineness of the last one, or that of 
England. It also orders that from every pound coined. 


^ Acts, Tol. i. p. 189. 

“ Vol. i. p. 229, nou. 

** Acts, vol. i. p. 144; Lindsay, p. 218. 

^ Rnddiman's Preface to **I>ip. Scot. Thei.,” p. 126. 
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sevcu pennies shall be taken for the king^ for his use; one 
for the Costos for his fee, and eleren for the Magister 
Monetarius for himself and the workmen in the mint, 
leaving to the “mercator^* twenty-seven shillings and 
ninepence. 

In spite of these enactments, however, it would appear 
that neither this coinage nor the former one was equal to 
the English, for we find that in this very year, in conse¬ 
quence of so much light money being brought into Eng¬ 
land, proclamation was made that no money of Scotland 
ahonld be current there, and that no one, either merchant 
or other, should pay or receive any money of the Scottish 
mint.** 

1869. Two years after, it was ordained that every one 
taking money, or gold, or silver out of the kingdom, with¬ 
out paying a duty to the king of forty pennies in the 
pound* shall forfeit for every penny so taken, twenty 
shillings.** 

This act closes the reign of David II. At the com¬ 
mencement of that of his successor we find one given in 
the Scots' Acts which is not mentioned at all by any of the 
writers on Scottish numismatics. It will be found in full 
at p. 183 of vol. i. of the folio edition above referred to. 
It was passed by the Parliament assembled at Soone on the 
2ud day of March, 1871, and provides that certain duties, 
similar to those of the act of 1S69, shall be paid by any 
one exporting money, &c., out of the kingdom. In this 
year we find from the Chamberlain Bolls that Andreas 
Fictor was ** Cnstos Monete ** at Edinburgh. 

1872. A proclamation was made in England in 1872, 


** Ruding, vol. i. p. 283. 

* Acts, vol. i. pp. 160, 176; Lind., pp. 19, 219. 
*0 Vol. u. p. 8. 
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which is very interesting, as it mentions for the first time 
Scottish gold.** It forbids any one to receire Scottish gold 
or silver money except as bullion, and orders that if any 
such shall be found after a certain date, one-half shall be 
forfeited to the king, and one-half to the finder. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the extremely rare gold 
nobles of David II. have generally been considered as 
pattern pieces, and not struck for circulation. If this is 
the case, this allusion to Scottish gold must refer to a 
coinage of Kobert IL, much earlier tlian has hitherto been 
supposed. Mr. Lindsay says** that there is nearly con¬ 
clusive evidence to show that, up to 1385, no gold was 
coined by this sovereign; but this distinct mention of 
Scottish gold in the proclamation referred to, would imply 
that some gold currency, must have been struck before 
1872. 

As this is the first time we meet with Scottish gold, it 
may be proper to take notice of a statement made by 
Cardonnel,** which lias not been contradicted by later 
writers on the Scottish coinage, referring to the mints of 
the gold coinage. He considers that there were several 
mints where the gold currency was struck, and grounds 
this opinion on the great variety of marks which appear 
in most of the reigns. I am rather inclined to think that 
these marks were not meant to indicate mints, but were 
rather the private marks of different moneyers in the 
earlier times, and of different issues in the later. An ac¬ 
curate examination and comparison of these marks is 
exceedingly interesting, but would require more time 
and space than can be given at present. The result of 


** Ruding, vol. i. 288. 

« Pref., p. 28. 


*> P. 126. 
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6uch an examination^ howeyer, combined with the infor¬ 
mation derived from the very scanty documentary and 
historical evidence still existing^ leads me to think that 
the great bulk of the gold coinage, with possibly a few ex¬ 
ceptions in the earlier reigns, was struck at Edinburgh. 

1873. In this year Thomas de Stratheme was '^Cus- 
tos Monete ** at Perth, and Andreas Pictor at Edinburgh; 
and from their accounts, still preserved in the Chamberlain 
Rolls, it appears that, both this year and the following, 
considerable coinages took place.^ But it is also evident 
that no improvement was made in the standard, for a 
proclamation of this date is given by Ruding ** ordering 
that four^nce Scotch was to be made eqnal to threepence 
English, and the same proclamation was made again the 
following year at Berwick. 

1876.. The Commons of England petitioned at this 
time " to be relieved irom the burden of returning forfei¬ 
tures of Scottish money to the Exchequer. Shortly after 
this, the connection of Jacobus Mulekyn with the Scottish 
mint probably ceased; for in 1877 we find that a present 
of money was made him by the king, which is duly entered 
in the accounts. 

1881. A coinage probably took place not long before 
this; for in the informations which were taken previous to 
the passing of the English act of this year (and given by 
Ruding)," a new and evidently very light Scottish coin¬ 
age is referred to. 

1885. An act of the Scottish Parliament was passed in. 
June of this year, which will be found given in full at 


" Vol. L p. 288. " Cham. Bolls, ii. 22, 50. 

" Ruding, i. 238. " Cham. Rolls, ii. p. 94. 

" Vol. L 289*41 ; Lindsay, p. 21. 
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p. 190 of the Scots’ Acts^ toI. i. ; and in Mr. Lindsay’s Ap> 
pendix, p. 219, whore the date is correctly stated, though 
it is given differently in the work itself.** This act pro¬ 
vides that the money to he struck shall be similar to what 
was then current, and then continues: £t hoc fiat de 
quocunque billon sibi allato tarn de moneta extranea 
qnam de vasis et allis argenteia et reddat dc libra pon- 
deris, viz.: viginti novem solidos et quatuor denarios (as it 
was in the preceding reign) nostre pecunie illis qui sibi 
tradiderint novos blancos ('' albos ” has been written in 
the original, but is scored out, and ''blancos” substi¬ 
tuted) Francie pondus pro pondere de nostre monete 
ezcepto quod perdunt pro fabrica iilius libre sex 
blancos.” 

Then follows the price at which various foreign gold 
coins are to pass, and the act closes with even more strin¬ 
gent provisions than usual for preventing the export of 
money out of the kingdom. 

1387. In this year again the money of Scotland was 
proclaimed in England, and the former valuation of one- 
fourth leas than the nominal value more strictly enforced.** 

This closes the reign of Robert II., during which the 
money of the realm was gradually but surely depreciating 
in value: a fact which is strikingly illustrated in the com¬ 
mencement of that of his successor, for in 1890, the 
Commons of England petitioned that the money of Scot¬ 
land be utterly removed out of the kingdom; but this re¬ 
quest was not acceded to, though the value was reduced 
to one-half, which was again confirmed in the following 
year. 

In 1898 a very important act was passed at Perth, in 


<*P. 21. 


** Rudiog, i. p. 844; Lind., p. 22. 
^ Ruding, i. p. 244. 
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October^ wliich is giveu iu full in the Appendix to Mr. 
Lindsaj’s work^ and a resume of it atpp. 22, 12fi. It is 
chiefly interesting as being the flnt act we hare extant 
which orders and describes a gold coinage; and also for 
the full account it gives of the various officials and their 
duties, and the general working, of the ancient Scottish 
mint. 

There is very little doubt but that, in the earlier times, 
the moneyers accompanied the king and court from place 
to place, and struck money whenever it was necessary to 
do 80 .^’ Latterly, they seem to have been established in 
certain towns, and regular officers appointed and regula¬ 
tions made for their guidance.** 'When this change took 
place we are unable to say, but most probably during the 
reign of Alexander III., for the long single-cross coins 
have their mints and moneyers distinguished by combina¬ 
tions of stars and mallets on the reverses. In the reign 
of David II. we have the first mention of the Custos 
Monete,'' or warden; and also of the "Magistcr Mone- 
tarius,'' or master coiner. This act of 1393 defines the 
respective duties of these officers, and provides, in the 
first place, that Bonachius of Florence shall make the 
money; and next, that some one discretus fidelis suf- 
ficiens et potens in diviciU,*' shall be elected to be warden 
of the mint, who shall be sworn to perform truly his 
duties; and these are, that he shall cause to he carefully 
weighed all the gold and silver which shall be brought to 
the moneyer to be coined, and shall take and keep an 
account of these; and every evening, after the day's work 


03 Buddiman's Preface to Anderson, p. 140. 
os The right of coining money belonged solely to the Crown; 
butany change must be sanctioned by Parliament.'*>-{]^nkertont 
Hist, of Scot., vol. i. p. 167). 
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i# over, he shall receive the coining-irons with which the 
moneyer strikes the money, and shall keep them in safe 
custody, under lock and key, till next morning. And he 
shall receive the money which is made each day from the 
moneyer, and shall place it in a coffer (cista) under seal 
and key; and every week, in the presence of sufficient wit¬ 
nesses, he shall take a note of how much, both gold and 
silver, has been made during the week, and select certain 
pieces, which he shall well and truly keep until a trial is 
made of them, which trial shall take place within forty 
days. And the warden shall be responsible for the correct 
weight of money coined, and shall receive from the king 
the fees which have been customary. And if the warden, 
or the person appointed to examine the money, or the 
moneyer, shall fail to do their duty, or if they make false 
money, or use such, or permit it to he used, they shall be 
punished as the law directs: nor shall the king himself 
have any power to grant to such any pardon or remission 
of their sentence. 

This is, so far as 1 know, the first statutory provision 
made for the trial of the money. 

1394. Scottish gold and silver were forbidden in Eng¬ 
land in this year, except as bullion. 

1398. The act of 1898 was passed at Perth in the 
month of March, and will be found at p. 210 of the first vo). 
of Scots' Acts, and is also given by Mr. Lindsay in bis Ap¬ 
pendix, p. 222, and a summary of it at pp. 23 and 128. 
After enacting certain values for the foreign gold coins, it 
specifies the various gold coins which are permitted to be 
current. Among those we find enumerated are lions and 
half-lions. The lion is probably the coin ordered by the 
act of 1893, as it is there called “ de bono auro una pecia 
vocata Leo;" but that act coiitaius nothing about any coin- 
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age of halMions. It mentions ^ mailles, and orders them 
to be current at a given value. Some of the lions usually 
appropriated to Robert II. correspond very closely in 
weight with what the half of the “ Leo” of 1393 ought to 
be, and as these must have been in existence then, and 
cannot be included under any of the other gold coins 
mentioned, the probabili^ is, that the expression half- 
lion'' covered all these smaller gold pieces of Robert IT. 
and III., even though their weights may not have exactly 
corresponded j and this conjecture is strengthened by the 
fact that in the list of values given—though the ** Leo ** is 
fixed at fire shillings—no sum is specified for the half- 
lion, which was left to be regulated by the weight. 
Indeed, the weights of these earliest gold pieces are most 
perplexing, scarcely two being alike.** 

Some time about this period a charter was granted to 
Thomas the Moneyer, appointing him Master of the 
Office of Coining. Whether this Thomas was the Thomas 
MelviU who had also a charter to the same effect along 
with Galfour Goldsmith in the same reign is uncertain.** 

1401. The Commons of England again enacted, in 
this year, that the money of Scotland should only have 
the value of tiie amount of good metal contained in it, or 
else that it should be ''voided out of the realm.'^ 

1402. The reign of Robert III. is remarkable for the 
first introduction of a billon coinage into Scotland. In 
this year (1402) we find mention of base " halfpennies ** 
of Scotland, in a petition firom the Commons of England 
quoted by Ruding.*? Mr. Lindsay** mentions, as a 
proof that Robert III. coined billon, the notice of these 

** Lindsay, p. 129. 

M Robartfion’s Index, pp. 89, 142. 

s« P. 78. 


** Wingate, p. 41. 
^ Vol. i. p. 250. 
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cobs in 1406> the first year of James and rightly con¬ 
jectures these to have been struck in the reign of liis 
predecessor^ but he has omitted to note this mention 
in 1402, which was three years prior to the death of 
Robert III. The introduction of this base coinage pro¬ 
voked remonstrances from the Englisli parliament, wlio 
petitioned tlmt the importers of tliis base money should 
be liable to capital punishment, which was nut, however, 
granted. These rcmoiintrances were repeated in Xdll, 
1416, and 1423.“ 

The reign of James 1. opened in 1400, but the first 
acts of parliament, in which any mention of money is 
made, were not passed till May, 1424. These acts arc 
curious, as showing the somewhat imperious language in 
which the ^Scottish parliament determined and ordained 
that our Lord the King gar mend his money.’* They 
will be found in the second volume of the Scots Acts 
(folio edition) at pp. 6, 6, and in Cardonnel’s Appendix, 
p. 8, and a notice of them at p. 26 of Lindsay’s work. 
They provide that exporters of gold and silver, or money 
out of the realm, shall pay forty {)cunies out of every 
pound, or if they do not, and arc apprehended endeavouring 
to evade the custom, they shall forfeit the money and 
pay ^10 Scots besides. Tlie money was ordered to be 
of the same weight and fineness as the English, but it is 

» Buding, vol. L p. 268, 257, 270. A mint was said to bavo 
exisidd in Glasgow in tho time of Robert LX in the Lxy Gate. 
This is noticed in Clelland’s ** Annals of Glasgow," p. 6, also 
in Ure’s ** History of Glasgow," p. 96. See Wingate, p. 146. 
I have not yet got any satisfactory original authority for this 
statement, bough in the liber CoUegii Nostri Dom., p. 260, in 
a writ dated 1486, mention is made of the “ Cunyhe ad com- 
mtmem viam ex parte anstraliand in the Register of Glasgow 
(p. 600) notice is taken of a tenement “ jacens sapor le West 
Canze." 
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left to the king’s pleasure to strike it (''quhen him 
Ijkis **), and when he sees it to be profitable for the realm; 
a contingency which apparently never took place. 

1425. The following year another.parliament was held 
at Perth, which enacted^ that further provision be made 
for keeping money in the realm, and also for bringing in 
bullion. These acts throw little light on the coinages of 
this reign, but fortunately the Chamberlain Rolls contain 
some references which are of great importance. The first 
of these will be found under the year 1434, at p. 245 of 
the third volume. It is the account of Robert Gray, 
master of the mint, and shows that about this time a 
coinage of gold and silver had taken place. This Robert 
Gray is first mentioned in the Rolls in 1429," and his 
name constantly occurs afterwards up to 1438. He 
seems to have minted entirely at Edinburgh, though 
groats of several other towns are known to exist." It is 
a corroboration, to some extent, of the conjecture hazarded 
before, that the initials on the prominent part of the coins 
are the initials either of the kings themselves, or their 
regents, that on the Edinburgh groats of this reign, 
when we know Robert Gray was moueyer, the initial 
which appears is 1. 

The distinct mention of a coinage of gold in the year 
1434 raises a very difficult question." We have evidence 
of at least two coinages of gold in this reign, this one 


" Scots’ Acts, Tol. ii. p. 9; Oardonnel's App., p. 9; Lindsay, 

p. 26. 

" Vol. in. p. 187. « Wingate, p. 64. 

" Mr. Lindsay gives a very strange heading to the extracts 
about this coinage in bis Appendix, p. 224. These references 
are all found in Chamberiain Bolk, at the pages and in the 
vols. noted by him, though they are made to appear as if they 
were *' excerpta e Libris Sententianun officlalis S. Andree.” 
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iu 1434 and another in 1436. The latter coinage 
extended over two years, and was apparently a very 
extensive one, though a very small part of it, as we shall 
presently see, can be assigned to James I. Mr. Lindsay^ 
considers the St. Andrews with XPC. R6CGNAT, &c., to 
be the first coinage, and the “ deray,or lozenge lion, 
to be the second, though ho also states in the same 
page that the ** demys " were probably struck before this 
coinage of 1436. No authority is given for this latter 
statement by Mr.Liudsay; buta ''contcmf>orary account,'* 
which is given by Pinkerton^ would scorn to confirm 
this view. It states that James I. offered a reward 
to any one who would slay or capture Sir Robert 
Grasrae of '*iij thousand derayes of gold, every pece 
worth half an English noble." This reward must 
have been offered between the parliament of 1434 and 
that of October, 1486, and probably in the beginning 
of the latter year. As these English nobles were most 
likely wliat are constantly called^ in old Scottish accounts 
the " Harry " noble, the half m would agree iu weight, or 
very nearly, with the weight of the lozenge lion, viz., 
32^ grs. when well preserved. If we accept this view 
(that the lozenge lions are the **demys" mentioned in 
the proclamation) then the St Andrews must have been 
struck at au earlier period, probably at tlie beginning of 
the reign. It is posaible, however, that the term '' demy " 


wp. 181. 

This is apparently called ** demy *' from being equal to the 
half of the English noble. It is not the hidf of any Scottish 
coin.—Pinkerton, vol. ii. pp. 440, 445. 

^ Tol. i. Appendix. 

^ Acta Dom. Audit, p. 60, Ac.; Ledger of Halyborton, 

pattim. 

« Hading, U. p. 847. 
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roay have been used to designate any coin which was 
equal to the half of the English noble; and as the St. 
Andrew of this reign is as nearly as po8sible> of the same 
yalue, the reward may hare been merely equal to 8,000 in 
any coins, each equal to the English half noble: but X am 
rather inclined to think, in the meantime, that this term 
was, at any rate latterly, confined to the lozenge lion, 
though Pinkerton says rery distinctly that the St. Andrew 
bore the name of demy.* 

In 1486 were passed the acts given in OardonnePs 
Appendix, pp. 9,10, c. 143, 149. They provide for certain 
payments in bullion by the merchants, and prohibit the 
export of any of the precious metals out of the country. 
Nearly at the close of this year,^® on the night between 
the 20th and 2lst of February, King James was murdered 
at Perth by Sir Robert Grseme and his accomplices. 
The date of this event is placed by Mr, Lindsay one year 
later than it really took place, a very important mistake, 
as it affects his arguments on the appropriation of coins 
in all the metals. Though several historians give the date 
1437-8, there is no doubt whatever that the proper one 
is 1486-7. It is not necessary to enter here on any de¬ 
tailed proof of this. It will be sufficient to note that the 
earlier date is proved by the first parliament of James II.” 
which met very shortly after his father's murder, on the 
25th of March (New Year's day, O.S.), 1437; and by the 
epitaph on the royal tomb, given in the extracts ex 
variis Chronicis Scoci®.” It is also adopted by all the 
best authorities, including Pinkerton; Wood, (in his edi¬ 
tion of Douglas's **Peerage;’* Sir H. Nicolas in his 
“ Chronology **; Mr. Chalmers (author of ** Caledonia”), 


® PinkertoD's Hist., vol. i. p. 411. 
« 1487-8, pp. 26, 27, 174, 133. 


n 1436. 

^ Scots’ Acts, voL iv. 
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in liis “Poetic Remains of the Scottish KingsTytler 
and Hill Burton; and is examined at great length by Rud- 
diman, in his “Notes to Buchanan's History.*' 

The account of Robert Gray’s is divided into two 
periods; the first bi^iuning at the 14th September, 1436, 
and ending on the 24th December, 1437; and again from 
that date to the 18th July, 1438. According to Mr. 
Lindsay's view, the whole of the first period, and a part 
of the second, belonged to the reign of James I., whereas 
really only that part which extends from the 14th of 
September to the 20th of February, 1436 (O.S.), can be 
appropriated to that king. In other words, tlie relative 
proportions of time given to each king arc just reversed; 
the whole period of twenty-two months being divided by 
Mr. Lindsay into five months to James II. and seventeen 
to James 1.; while it ought to be seventeen months to 
James II. and five only to James I. 

The effects of this mistake will be more fully seen 
when considering the history of the coinage during the 
reign of James II. 


R. W. CoenSAN Patrick. 
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SISSANIAN COINS. 

{Ccntimud from p. 69.) 

Hobmazo L a.d. 271. 

Numismatists have saturally been anxious to discoTer 
specimens of the mintages of the fourth monarch of the 
Sassanian line; some such aspiration seems to have led 
both Dr. Mordtmann and M. de Bartholomsei to attribute 
pieces of contrasted types to that sovereign, in the assign¬ 
ment of either of which I am unable to concur. The brief 
and inactive reign of Hormazd I. may reasonably have 
circumscribed liis original issues, and the practice of 
recoining all the accessible money of a deceased king, oh 
each new accession, would have gone far to condemn his 
restricted monetary records to the contemporary melting- 
pot.‘ 

Dr. Mordtmann's proposal to transfer the coins published 
by me in voL xv. of this Journal* from Hormazd IL to 
Hormazd 1. may be negatived at short notice; the coins, 
more folly described below, will reassert their own posi- 

^ Lorsqu’un nouveau roi de Perse montait sur le trdne, on 
fondait toute la monnaie ezistant dans le tr^or royal et on 
refrappait 4 sou ef^e."—'Hoses of Ehorene, L iii. cap. li; 
Journal Asiaiique (1^6), p. 118. 

* 0.8. (1662) p. 162, Nos. 8-11. Nos. 86, &e., infra. 

VOL. XW. N.8. P 
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tion iu the uumiematic aerial order, as the undoubted 
produce of the mints of the first-named king. 

The late M.’ de Bartholomaei Tras under the impression 
that he had secured an unquestionable specimen of the 
money of Hormazd I. This piece has been figured in the 
unpublished copper-plate engrayings, which are now iu 
circulation in view to the sale of his coUcctioii, and pre¬ 
sents so many points of similarity to the acknowledged 
issues of Varahrhn III,, that there can be little hesita- 
tion in claiming it for that king. The obverse head 
discloses a tiara but slightly differing in the subordinate 
ornamentation from tlie canonical cap and globe of 
Varahrkn III.; and the details of the costume and the 
arrangement of the hair and beard are nearly identical 
with the same original. The bar or check-plate, attached 
to the helmet-crown, so constant in the coins of Sapor I., 
and which duly reappears in the portraits of his grand¬ 
son, is altogether wanting in the piece in question; and 
parallel typical objections present themselves with oven 
greater force in the attitude of the supporters of the 
altar and the abseuce of the conventional javelins. 

It must be admitted that there are traces in the engrav¬ 
ing of the name of Horroazd on the reverse, but they are 
far too imperfect to be relied upon, and even if con¬ 
clusively confirmed, might only serve to establish that the 
coin was an early production of Hormazd II. before he 
had finally filed upon the typical tiara by which he was 
to be officially recognised. But I would warn my readers 
that they must be prepared to meet with very eccentric 
employments of reverses in this scries—a practice which 
descended in due course to the early Arabian oonquerors, 
as shown in their imitative Sassaiiian and their later Kufic 
currencies. 
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Va«ahran I. A.D. 272—276. 

No. 28. PI. HI., fig. 1. 

Ohe .—Head of king, with radiating crown and protective 
obeek-plate; the sormonnting globe is stadded 
with tripU doU, and the hair and beard are arranged 
after the most severe archaic style. Monogram 
behind the head 

L^gtnd (restored). 

|Afid.u 

cT" Ujlri' iJAf^ 

Mndisan Btufi Vkrakrdn MarJcAn Markd Airdn, Miniichuil, 
mwi YttMddn. 

**The Ormaed-worahipper, divine Yarahrin, king of kings of 
Irin, of divine origin from Qod.” 

Other specimens add the Anirdn, or ** non-Aryan ** 
dominions, s.e. those outside the normal boundaries of 
Ir&n (the APIANON KAJ AKAPlANON of Sapor’s inscrip¬ 
tions), which, later in point of time, were conventionally 
contrasted in the new designation of T^dn, thus con¬ 
stituting the Irdn and Thr&n of the Muhammadan writers. 

Rev. —Fire-altar, supported, on the one aide, by the figure 
of the king wearing a crown and globe similar to 
the design on the obverse; and, to the right, by 
a mobed with the ordinary coronet; both figures 


* This monogram was identified by De Sacy with the type of 
the Persian Feroltar. Even in its linear form the likeness may 
still be traced up to the prototype on the Ach»meniatt coins 
and bas-relieft.—See Lizard, pis. i.—iii. 
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are armed 'with Bwords and javelins. Monogram 
on the altar 

(reetored). Varahrdn nutodtu 

“Varahrdn’sFirO'altar." 


Varaiiran II. A.D. 275—^292. 

No. 24. PI. III., fig. 2. 

Obv .—Head of the king, with wingod tiara and sarmonnting 
globe, in profile, to the firont; behind which is the 
portrait of the queen, wearing a cap with oma* 
mental lappets, culminating m a boar's head. 
Facing them is the redneed figure of the heir* 
apparent, whose head-piece terminates in the head 
and beak of an eagle (as in Sapor's ooin. No. 14). 

Z>e<i»nd (oompleted-np from other speoimens). 
a ^xuaa 

J '-Cr' 

MiudUan Begi Varah/rin Marldn Marhd Airdn wa Anirdn 
Minifhairi mtn Ycaddn. 

‘*The Ormazd-worshipper, divine Yarahrin, king of kings of 
Irfin and non Xr4n (extra-national lands), of £vine origin from 
God." 

iZsv.—^Fire-altar, supported by duplicate representations of 
the figure of the king hWself with winged tiara 
and globe (as upon the obyerse) armed with 
sword and javelin. Monogram 8 (the sun and 
moon in eozgonotion; Taurus syii^ol). 

Legend. 

Vdrahrdn ITwedsi. ** Yarahrin’s Fire-altar." 
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The Armenian historians inform us that the device on 
the royal seal of the Sassanians was a wild boar.^ 

No. 26. PI. III., fig. 8. 

06 p.— Device as in fig. 2, except that the- prince presents a 
diadem. 

Other examples of this coinage complete the Qaeen’s tiara 
with a beantifally executed head of an antelope. 

Legmdt imperfect, ATo^duan . . . Varahran. 

Hev. —The long and queen worshipping at the Fire-altar. 
The former has his hand raised in the attitude of 
salutation, the latter offers a chapletl Monogram, 
Ferohar symbol and These tr^le-stars seem 
to have once constituted a division of the seven 
planets. SeeLajard, Culte de hfithra. Pis. xxxii., 
fig. 11, xlii., fig. 12, liv., fig. 6, Izix., fig. 16, &e. 

Legend, Varahran Nutrdst. 

No. 26. PI. HI., fig. 4. 

Obv. —Device as in fig. 8, but the prince’s tiara is oma- 
monted with the crest of a boar's head. 

Legend, imperfect, in badly formed letters. 

Sev. —As in fig. 8. 

Legend, obscure. 

No. 27. PI. in., fig. 6.* 

Obv. —Profiles of the king and his son. 

Legend, imperfect, traces of Maxditan. . . . Varahrdn. 

IRev .—The king with a mobed, armed with swords and jave¬ 
lins, protecting the Fire-altar, as in the coin of 
Varakrdn 1., PI. IIL, fig. 1. 

* ** Le Sceau de Perse eonsistait en un annean portant gravM 
I’effigie d'un sanglier ' varor.'"--O’our. Asiatique (1866), pp. 
118, 221; Authorities quoted: Moyse de Eaghankatouts, 1. ii. 
0 . i.; Faustus de Byzance, cap. liii. See also De Sacy, 189, 
and Bar-Hebrteus Cl^n. Syr., pp. 99 et seq. One of Ehusru 
Parviz’s seals of state “ avait pour efiSgie une tSte de pore.” 
—Mas’audi, ii. p. 280. 

< See also Mr. Bashes’ engravbg of the same coin, Nuxeu 
Chron., vol. xv. o.s., pi. p. 1^, fig. 6. 
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No. 28. Fig. 4. Fl&te (p. 180), Num. Citron, xr. o.s. 

Unique coin. Brit. Mus. 

Obv .—Profiles of the king and queen; the latter has a 
ooriously embroidered cap, wiUtout any apparent 
crest. The border omamont of the head-dress is 
identical with the scroll pattern in use on the Indo- 
Parthian coins lately desorlbed in this Journal.* 

Legtnd, imperfect, the latter portion expressed in Ul-dofined 
illegible letters. 

Rtv .—The king and a mobed Supporting the Firo-altar. as 
in the lost coin (PI. Ill., fig. fi). Monogram, a 
group of three dots, or planets. 

L»g«nd, undecipherable. 

No. 29. Fig. 6, Plate (p. 180), Num. Chron. xv. o.s. 

Obv.>»I)evle6 as in fig. 2, PI. m. 

L«gmd, transcribed in Hebrew characters. 

1 IMl'N tCHD 1H3-IQ ]inmi '13 P'TTD • 

Mcud\»m Bagi Yorahr&n "MarkAn Marka Air&n tea .ifntVdn. 

Bso. —Fire-altar, supported by the king and a mobed, as in 
PI. II., fig. 5. Monogram on side of the altar pf]. 

Lsgend, INnmi 'tV 't niriM 
AtUr fit ladi \hidC\ VarahrAn. 

“Fire of King Varahran." 

1 have ventured to propose the emendation of the more 
obvious reading of the letter I, in Ladit and the sub¬ 
stitution of ^ or k, mainly upon the question of sense. 
Ladi, as far as I am aware, has no appropriate meaning 
in this place, and the alternative. Rati, is inadmissible, 
because we have on this same coin, properly formed I’s, 
(R’s) in the reverse legend. 

The word answering alike for God and King, Kadi, 


< Num. Chron. n.s., x. 144. 
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retained more especially in the eastern dirision of the 
Sassanian dominions, does not occur on the coins until 
the time of Yesdegird II. (a.d. 488—457); but it is con¬ 
stant on the abundant money of his successor, Firos, as 
the sole titular pre6x. The title, however, must have had 
a very early currency, as we find the Book of Kings ” 
designated as the Khudd Ndmah, in preference to our 
later term of the Shdh Ndmah and its special appli¬ 
cation in the eastern provinces is proved by the retention 
of the term, in association with the government of Khorfi- 
slin, by Khusrti Parvix, who made use of a special seal 
for that section of his kingdom, inscribed with the words 
Khordedn KJaidd. I need not add, that if the above inter¬ 
pretation holds good, it for ever puts an end to the idea of 
referring to anything but the Pire-altar itself; 
though I do not wish to anticipate the more complete 
evidence which the coins themselves will yet afford towards 
demolishiug Dr. Mordtmann*s ideal ** song of praise.^^ 

VAai.HaAN IIL Segfin Sh&h.* a.n. 292. 

No. 80. Pi. III., fig. 6. 

(The same coin was engraved by Mr. Basire in the Nnm- 
Cbron., vol. rv., fig. 8.) 

T See Mas’auditli. 228, 287; M. Hohl,PrejAce to Sh^ Kimab, 
p. x.; Journal Asiatique, 1869, p. 227 ; J. B. A. 8., iii. n.s., 
pp. 84-5; Fox Talbot. MoJJta " often means a god in Phoeni¬ 
cian (see also my *' Sassanian InsoriptionB,’’ p. 44, and J. R. A.S. 
N.a, iii. 284; Hamza Isfah^ni, **Kad" Bh4h, p. 87; 

Ibn Ehordadbah; J. Asiatiqne, 1866, p. 40; ^'Ehotlan 
Khudd,” ** Bokhara Khudd,” Ac.). 

^ Srydv £e orod eirexX^^, <A)k dreuros, cUfioit ov8e a{froftarm%t 
i$(AK tw6% roXoioO koI warptov. Oi ydp rwi' IIcpow 

/SooiXetc, k.tA. 

hrttZti ovv KCu TO TW i0fot Ovapapdyy rp 

vorpt i8<&>vXwro, clicdrus Sfta i irais 2T)«vo'ad kiruv6fiaaTO' Sovorat 
ydp Tovro rp 'EAXdvwv 2<yc(rraK^ /8aoiXc^.—Agathias, 
iv. 25. 
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Obv .—Heftd of king, with a torrotod crown, globe Btaddcd 
with triple dots, &c .: flowing hair, and closely 
curled beaxd, terminating in a pendant jewel. 

L*g*nd (imperfect). 

MatSitan Bagi Varahrdn . . Uarhdn Wnuehalri min Tand&n, 

B$v. —Fire>aUar, supported by the king, with his appropriate 
tiara, holding bis sword upright, and a mobed 
with the or^ary crown, with his sword (baton) 
inclined towards the flames. 

Legmd, obsenre. 

[Fig. 7 of Plate III. is erroneously placed. It will bo 
noticed in due course hereafter.] 

Na&seb. a.d. 292—301. 

No. 31. PI. III., fig. 8. 

06v.—Head of king, with curiously devised tiara, the lower 
band following the design of tbo crown of his 
predecessor, but ornamented with bold foliated 
branches, projMting from four diObrent points in 
the circlet. The arrangement of the hair reverts 
to the earlier classical form, while the short board 
retains the jewelled pendant of the later monarohs. 

L«g«nd (restored firom better speoimens). 

^ 5 ^ 

liT^ 

Matditan Bttgi yanahi Markdn Mdrkd Min^ehatri min Yatddn. 

Bgv. —Fire-altar, supported by the king, with his appro- 

^ priate tiara and drawn swo:^, with the usual 

attendant mobed, who seems to be taking a more 
direct part in the ministering at the altar. Mono¬ 
grams, Ferohar and Taurus symbol. 
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Z^md {rwiond), iSnTi) 

The Fire-alter of Kareee. 

No. 32. PI. in., fig. 9. Similar coin. 

No. 38. PI. III., fig. 10. Similar coin. 

There is only a single inscription and bas-relief of 
Narses at present known, that scolptnred on the rocks 
at Sh&bpfir. Narses is represented as a comely yonth 
with a light moustache and incipient beard, which, how¬ 
ever, is tied determinedly towards the point, after the 
fashion affected by Sapor I. The hair is curled in full 
and smooth ringlets. His dress, like that of the associate 
figure of Ormasd, is unusually simple. He wears a 
coronet with sharp spikes, closer set than the more cam- 
brous rays employed by Varahrhn I.; the authorised 
balloon crest and fioating fillets complete the picture. 

Narses appears from the arrangement of the bas*relief, 
to be in the act of receiving his investiture as a king from 
the hands of Ormud. The inscription is brief, and 
merely to the nsnal effect of notif 3 ring the ^le and titles 
of the new king; there is, however, this peculiarity attach¬ 
ing to it, that it declares Narses to have been the son of 
Sapor and grandson of Ardeshir, whereas he ia ordinarily 
held to have been the son of Yarid^r&n IL The omission 
of his less exalted predecessors may, however, have been 
intentional.* 

HobsialSO n. A.D. 301—309. 

Mo. 34 PI. OX, fig. 11. 

Obv. —King’s head with winged crown, BormonnUd by the 
head of an eagle holding a pendant pearl in his 

* See Morier's Travels in Persia ” (1812), |d. zzix..pp. 87» 
837; Fland^ pis. 46, 62, text, v<4 ii. p. 270; and my “ Saa- 
sanian ^enptions,” p. 102. 
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bsak, above which appeara the ordinary globe 
■tndded with dots. The hair is arrangod in flow¬ 
ing onrls, and the carefully dressed beard terminatoe 
in a large jewel. 

X^tni (imperfect). 

fUv. —Firo-altar with the head of Ormazd issuing from 
the flames; the King and mobed finoo the altar 
with swor^ nt guard. 

Ugtnd. tS»i72\ 

Hormasd'e Fire-altar. 

No. 85, PI III., fig. 12. A similar coin, varying slightly 
in the reverse. 

No. 36. Nuro. Chron., vol. xv., p. 180, fig. 8.” Gold. 
Weight, 111 gt. Unique. 

Ohv. —King’s head to the right, with the details suifioionUy 
in nnison with, but possibly supplying an earlier 
portrait than the ordinary Western coins. The 
ofeat is formed of a lion’s head and flowing mane, 
as in the classical representations of Houles, 
above whieb rises a large, boldly-developed flower 
(possibly intended to oonvey the idea of flames), 
in lieu of the conventional globe, from which da* 
pend the flowing Sassanian fillets. 

Ugmd, NSVO ItObo 'TO-flTlM 'in p^TtO 

MoMdUan Bagi Auhamasi XjobdkOtkdn MaUtdn Malka. 

** The Otmazd worshipper, divine Hormazd, &e lion- 
slaying * King of Kings.' " 

Rtv .—The ordinary Fire-altar, diflbzing only in the breadth 
of the ornamental ^ssanian ribbons, supported, 

10 Beproduoed in stamped {ao-simile in X>t. Hordtmann's, 
pi. vi fig. 6, Zeita^rift. The author, as I have already 
remarked, desires to alter the attribution proposed by me, and 
to assign the piece to Hormazd L (p. 87). He likewise refhses 
to accept the reading of ** Lion-slaying/' and a^eres to ** (i) 

Boohan.” See also Ztitachr^t (1865), p. 428. 
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00 the 006 side, by the Hog habited as on the 
obverse, ood oo the other, by the figare of - 
Ormazd himself (vrho is known by the rayed 
crown and the heavy baton or sceptre), and who 
extends the ebaracteristic diadem of the 3assa> 
nians towards the young Hng.u 

L^md, to the right, p'TTa ifoKfijon Bagi 

above the altar; ''na^n'W AuharmoMdi 

do. 'aVa MM 

to the left, TWaitSWaV LairntfUin 

below the altar, ioha ^toba MaVUin Matkd . 

The translation here given of lion-slaying not only 
accords with the requirements of the typical representa- 
tion, but commends itself in the fact that the device of 
the king killing a lion formed the special royal device 
of the Achtemeoians, from whom the Sassaniana affected 
to have descended. 

No. 37. PI., p; 180, vol. XV., Num. Chron., o.8., fig. 
11. Copper. 

^dv.—Heod of king, with lion^skin as in the last coin. 

Ltffmd, toba t^iaMsb nra-tniH 

Auhanmudi LalUtkQ$h MdOtA, 

Bfo .—The Indian divinity Siva, with his special V<ihana 
or " Vehicle,” the Bull 


11 Ormazd is represented under exactly the same raise in 
the soolptnres of X&k-i-Bostin (Eer Porter, pi. xxiu., Ilandin, 
pL xiv.), and many of the details of his personal and other 
attributes are preserved in the seulptures at Nakshri-Bastam, 
where his identity is clearly established by the Greek insoi^ 
tion on hia horse of TOYTO TO DPOSOnON AIOS ^OY. 

See Wilson's iriana Antiqua,” p. 360, pis. x. d-21, xi. 
1 t 9, xiv. 12-17, xxi. 17; Frinsep's Indian Antiquities,” pis. 
Tx> i, 2 , 4, 5, 6. In speaking of these and cognate classes, of 
coins, Professor Wilson remarks :—** Although the intcoduc- . 
tion of the Pire-altat intimates the recognition of the worship 
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No. 36. PU, p. 180, Tol. J.V., Num. Chron., fig. 9. 
Sm&U copper coin. 

0^.—Head as above. 

U^md, >TTO-imN 

Avharmoidi MalJcA. 

Rsv. —The Jong with a second figure, maiong oflerings at a 
small idtaT, of the typo peculiar to the Indo' 
Scythian kings of Bactna, &o.^ 

No Lsgend. 

No. 89. PI., p. 180, Num. Chron., voL xv., fig. 10. 
Small copper coin. 

Obv. —^Aj above. 

jBm).—A large Fire>altar oooapying the entire field. Pehlvi 
letters Sint} 

Better apemmena in the oollectiona of Lady Sale and 
Col. W. Anderson give the legend as 

dsiti, or preierably Stdn-rdiii. ^'Taber¬ 

nacle of truth/' 

Suoh a rendering would aooord with an elevated tone 
of ftkith and reverence for the ost^ible aymbcd of wor> 
•hip beyond what we might be prepared to expect; but 
the 8t4n (lildn) ** plaoe," &c. (the Sanskrit Stkdna from 
$hihd, "to stand;" Zeud ftdna)y**i9 clear and obvious > 

of fire, yet the presence of the tiisula or trident is an indioa- 
tion of the coscoixent worship of Siva . . « Those evidences 
of Saiva woxririp are oorrobor^ied by the types on the reverses. 
Qie most frequent is a figure of Siva . . and which is 80 ine< 
tunas, rriiaiit probably ^ways should bs, of sn audrogynoas 
outline, the fi^e being that of Siva and his ^ase in their 
composite chapter of Arrdha nM$vara, Siva hak-feminine." 

Aiiana Antiqua; Eadphises series, pi. x.; Eanerki, pis. 
xi. xii. xiii. ziv.; Pimm's Essays, jjd. vii fi^. 7«10; 
figs. 4, 5, 6; Jr A. S. Bengal, vok ni. pi. xxv.; vol. iv. pi. 
kxicvui* 

^ TSis use of the Pehlvi word in this sause is very frequent 
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and the associate RAsti is the preralent word for ** tmth/' 
which will be seen to figore as a constant adjunct to the 
Fire«altar in later reigns. 

Na 40. Sm^ copper coin, vnpubUihed, in the Stacy 
CoUectioD, Museom of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Ohv .—^As abors. 

Legend, '•ms’irTW Auharmasdi Malkd. 

Rev .—Mddinm sized Firs*altar, from ^^eh rises the figure 
of Ormazd, holding a spear.in the one hand, and 
a Sassanian diadem in the other. . 

Legend, wmo HTCeW Avaeta Murta, “Image of Avesta," 
«.«. of Ormazd. (?) 

The uprising, half-length of Ormazd.iaol its^ sugges¬ 
tive of the interpretation of Murtd, though the Sassanian 
u and the r are convertible, and the final d unusual ; bat 
the vernaculars of the Sanskrit Murtii (from ilfvr^fa)- 
range over varions pronunciations of the oft-recurring term 
for ** statue, idol, image;" for instance, Murat, Mdraii, 
MdrH, and Miirt, &c. The rendering of Aveeta may be 
more open to criticism, but the P^lvi letters 
AuMtd are distinct, though their exact phonetic rendering 
may present diffiouUiea. The tme orthography and denva- 
tion of the word Asxeta are still open qaestions. Spiegel 
gives the term as TMTOCHHaag, as " Avat~ 

fdA;"** bnt the latter is anything but dear about the 
primary meaning, which should serve to check the later 
corrupt versions. 

The exceptional Sassanian devices just described, ppint, 

on gems and seals. See Staei AMri f‘ Place of Fire," J. B. A. 8. 
riit. 419, fig. fil j and Lajard, Onlte de l£tbxa, pi. xlvk, fig. 11; 
Mordtmann, Gem. No. 26. 

19 *• The Traditional LHeratnre of the Parsis,” Vienna, 1860, 

B. 868. 

t9 An old Pahlavi Pazand Glossary, p. 78. 
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with sufficient clearness, to associations with the dominions 
of the contemporary kings of the East, the successors of 
the Bactrian and Indo>S(ythic dynasties^' with whom 
Hormazd H. is known to hare had intimate relationslnp 
bj marriage, which fact may have led him to adopt, in 
a oomplimentaiy sense, their religious emblems, or other¬ 
wise, in Tirtue of cession or conquest, he may have 
affected the display of the local types as indicative of 
extended boundaries. 

As the history of these national and religious emblems 
is iVilI of interest, I may be permitted momentarily to 
glance at their growth and developmeut in illustration of 
our present inquiry. 

It would seem as if half the gods of Asia bad sought 
r^oge in Ariana, and formed a new Olympus, where the 
representatives of the Mythologies of many nations con¬ 
sented to republican equality; at least the coins of the 
Kanerki, at or about the oommeuoement of our era, 
disclose the typical figures of the Vedio Theogony with 
the contrasted forms of the ancient Persian nature-wor¬ 
ship,^ modified by Mitbraio influences, in concurrent 
acceptance with the more recent developments of Brah- 
manio image-worship and the representations of Buddha, 
Sdkya Muni. 


^ There are other points of ideality in the oonreeponding 
Indo-Seythian ooinages of the post-Ore^ period—for instauee, 
some of the ooins of the type fi^ed as fig. 17, PI. ziv. aa., 
eribibit tile eade’s-beak ox^, fig. 16 has the sormoTmting 
fiame noticed »ov6 in coin No. 86, and a new coin of Od. 
Oulhrie’s (like aa. ziv. 1*7^ ooniributes a well-defined tiger’s 
head, the juototype of the Jndo-Sassaoian head-piecee engraved 
in A.A. xvii. 8, zxi. 22, and finally the Indo-S^rihisn pleeee 
themselves are simaltaneousJy affected by SassaaiaB infinettces. 

^ Herodotus 1. 181, iii 8. Strabo XV. iii. 18. Agatbiea 
ii. 24. See also SirH. Bawlinson, JH-A.S., zv. 947- 
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The Greeks in their Eastern conquests carried with 
them their system of emblazoning the coinage with the 
forms of their divinities, and Bactria and its contiguous 
provinces retained, after the decadence of Greek letters, 
the prevailing cnstom thus introduced, so that we may 
be quite prepared to find the ignorant Indo-Scythians 
receiving, with bot little scruple, the deities old or new 
which were in favour with the strangely mixed races, who 
had found resting-places on or near these main highways 
of Central Asia. 

The following is a tabular outline of some of the more 
prominent objects of worship figured on the coins of the 
period:— 


Vodle Oodt. 


1. VATU. OAAO. 

(An- 

ana Antiqus, PL 
xU. 19, & 0 .) 

2. AGNI, (OPa) 

APNO (PS«) 

8. BITitTA, Sim, 
tw6d female figure, 
&AEQ9 (a. a, XL 

i«,ie) 


PezataaOod*. 


p yafcmKwWI Qodt. 


1. FIBB,AepO (two 1. T7GRA 
v&rietiee, ax. xii. 6, | OKPO 
7,18, and m. 7) 


(^) BITSDSA. 


2. Ditto (three forou) 
♦APO 

3. Kanaia (Tanaia) 
KANAIA 


4. MTPRA (euMra), 
female figm 
HIlPO u. a. xiL 
Ifi, xir. 3) 


2.PABVATI {tk* Seated figorefJ.A.S. 
leifi e/ ^*m) BoDgitL 1846, 

APAOKPO iLfig. S). 

a.EnmiraKOMAPO OH AAO BOA 
OAMAKA. 

Oml Adi Buddha 
Snmaaa. 

Sta&ding figure (aa. 
I xiiL 1, 2, S). 

4,SlcaiidaCEAN'AO 


4. UiBira, male 4. Slcanda CEAXAO 
t figure,HIOPO (ia. 

6, 9) 

6 . Mao (The Moon, 6. YUftha BIZATO 
finale] MAO (aa.xiv. 11) 

8. Deustuouf (male) 

UANAO bato 
(JfMfiA Bm, 

"MeonOod”) 


Most of these identifications have been sanctioned by 
O* Muller, Prinsep, Lassen, and Wilson. Those which are 
new 1 will reserve for future comment. 

E. Thomas. 










AN ACCOUNT OF A HOARD OF COINS FOUND AT 
EPHESUS. 


Af the beginniog of laet year, as Hr. J. T. Wood vaa 
carrying on his excavations at Ephesus, in search of the 
site of the Temple of Diana, he came upon an earthen¬ 
ware pot, at a distance of about four feet below the sur¬ 
face, containing 2,2Sl nlver corns and 15 lumps of silver, 
weighing in all 17 lbs. 4 oz. 868 grs. Mr. Wood thinks 
that the spot where tho hoard was found is a portion 
of the cemetery of the church of St. John. 

This hoerd comprises specimens of the coinage of 
many of the nations of Europe, which were, during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, mixed up with the 
affairs of the East. It consists of coins of Naples, Ehodee, 
the Seljuk Emeers, Venice, Genoa, and the Papal States. 
The whole hoard embraces a period of about eighty years, 
so that coins of whi<di it conAsts must all have been 
current at .one time. The earliest date which can be 
assigned to any of the coins is 1285; these were struck by 
Charles TI. of Naples; the latest may be placed not after 
1805, ftiese being struck by Roger de Pins, Grand Master 
of Bhodes. From this it may be concluded that the 
hoard must have been buried not later than ^e year 
1870, if not even earlier. 










^ i> 
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The existeoce of such a variety of coins of different 
countries can be easily accounted for. Asia Minor was^ 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the scene 
of the struggle of nearly every European power, but more 
especially of those nations which have just been men¬ 
tioned. On account of the purity of the metal of the 
coins of Ifaples, they were current not only all over 
southern Europe, but also in Asia Minor. The Knights 
of Rhodes were at that period in continual warfare against 
the infidels, and more especially against the Ottoman 
empire, which was fast extending itself over the whole of 
Asia Minor, and which had already made frequent attacks 
upon the islands in the Archipelago and on the Byxantine 
empire. The Venetians not only carried on a large trade 
with the inhabitants of Asia Minor, but bad held for some 
time several islands of the Archipelago, of which the most 
important were Chios, Lemnos, Skyros, and Lesbos. The 
Genoese succeeded the Venetians in the possession of the 
island of Chios, and, with them, were engaged in frequent 
attacks upon the Greeks, and also on the Seljuks. The 
coins of the Papal States could easily have found their 
way into Asia Minor with the vessels of the Italians 
which joined the Genoese and Venetians. As Ephesus 
and Magnesia were situate in the empire of the Seljuks, 
no explanation is necessary for the discovery of coins of 
that people in the locality where the hoard was found. 

For what use these lumps of silver were intended it is 
impossible to say; but from their shape it is quite evident 
that they had been melted down in crucibles, and were 
possibly for the purpose of coining money. 

The coins of Naples in this hoard are called gigliati. 
This name signifies ^^lilied’^ and is derived from the 
floreated cross and fleurs-de-lis in the four quarters on the 

VOL. XII. N.8. R 
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reTerae of the coins. Those of Rhodes received the name 
of oipH, a term which will be afterwards explained. 

A list of the coins is first given, with their number and 
the particular countries and rulers to which thef belong, 
after which each class is treated of in detail. 

Naples (1462 coins)—7 of Charles 11., 1442 of Robert I., and 
18 of Louis and Johanna. 

Rhodes (745 coins)—148 of Elion do Villonenvo, 96 of Deodato 
de Goxon, 110 of Pietro CornillaDo, and 391 of Roger 
de Pins. 

Selates (14 coins)—18 Theologi of Ephesus, and 1 of Mag> 
nesia. 

Genoa (1 coinl—A coin strack in the island of Chios during the 
time 01 the Uaona of the Justiniani. 

Papal States (1 coin)— h. giulio of John XXTT. 

Venice (1 coin)—A matapan of Francis Dandolo. 

Seven various blundered and unascertained coins. 

NAPLES, 

Charles II. 

1285—1809. 

Charles II., suruamed the Boiteux, was the son of 
Charles I. of Anjou, King of Naples, and gmidson of 
Louis VIII. of France and Blanche of Castille. He 
was born in the year 1248. In 1284, when his father 
was engaged in a war against Sicily, he was left in 
charge of the kingdom. During this absence of Charles I., 
Roger de Loria attacked Naples and took the young 
regent prisoner, and conveyed him to Mattagrifone, 
Here the captive remained till after the death of his 
father, which happened in the following year, when, by 
the intervention of Edward I. of England and the Pope 
Nicolas IV., he was released, and, after being crowned at 
Rome, returned to Naples. Immediately after his return, 
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Charles invaded Sicily, which had been taken iirom his 
father, and endeavoured to drive the Sicilians from Cala¬ 
bria; but in neither attempt did he succeed. 

Charles married Maria, the only daughter of Ladislas, 
King of Hungary. 'When Ladislas died, the Hungarians 
asked for Charles Martel, the eldest son of Charles and 
Maria, as their king. Owing to the claims of the Duke 
of Andrb, some time, however, elapsed before Charles 
was crowned. In 1302 Charles II. gave his daughter, 
Eleonora, in marriage to Frederic, King of Sicily, who 
had successfully resisted the attempts of James of Aragon 
and Charles of Valois to drive him from his throne. 
Charles had nine sons and hve daughters, the latter being 
married to nearly all the principal sovereigns of Europe. 
His eldest son, Charles Martel, King of Hungary, died in 
1295, and was succeeded by his grandson Charobert. His 
second son, Louis, having gone into holy orders, Charles, 
upon his death, which took place in 1309, was succeeded 
by his third son, Robert. 

A list is appended of the coins of this monarch which 
were in the hoard. There are only three varieties, and 
these of very little importance, the difference being in the 
spelling of the second word of the legend on the obverse, 
and in the word ST on tbe obverse of No. 3. 

On tbe obverse of these coins is a seated 6gure of the 
king crowned, and having long hair; in his right hand is 
a sceptre, and in his left hand an orb; on his breast a 
quatrefoil, and on each side of his chair a lion, with the 
legend, ** Carolus Secundus Dei Gratia Hierosolymae et 
Sicilise Rex." 

On the reverse is a cross floreated, as on the money of 
France in the time of Louis VIII., with a fleur-de-lis in 
each quarter. The legend, which is ** Honor Regis Judi- 
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cium Diligit,” is taken from the 98tli Psalm. The coins 
of this king very closely resemble those struck by his 
fatherj Charles of Anjou, when senator of Rome. 

» 1. Otv.—4- KCAEjOL’ . SCDO’ . D€CI . 6 ES . I€CEL‘ ST 
SICIIIj’. RSZ. Ring seated frost, crowned, hold¬ 
ing sceptre in right Imd and orb in left; quatrefoil 
on breast; on either side of seat a lion. 

iZro.—4. i\onon . mcis . lUDiaiu . DiLieiT. 

Flor«tted cross, with flour-de-lis in each quarter. 
M -95. PI. IV. No. 1. 

2. Oiw.—4. K[;CIl]OL* . scat)]’. DffI. 6E3? . IffEL’. €CT . 

.SlOCir.. E6CR. I^e same. 

Sev.- 4> hOnOE . EffGTS . lUDiaiU . DTTJ6IT. Typo 
same. M !• 

3. Olw.—4.K[AE]0L’ Sa . »€tl. 6EA . IffEL’. ff . SlttlL. 

ESiz. Type eame. 

ntv.—^ t20n0E . EGC6IS . lUDiaiU . D1LI6IT. TjTpo 
same. iRl. 


Robbut T. 

1309—1848. 

Robert’s accession to tbe crown of Naples was rati6cd 
by the Pope, from whom he received marked favours by 
being released from the heavy debts due to the Holy See 
from his father, and by being appointed Vicar of Ferrara 
and Romagna. Nearly all the towns of Tuscany placed 
themselves immediately under the protection of Robert, 
in order that they might tlie better resist the attacks of 
Henry VII., Emperor of Germany. This alliance was the 
cause of a long struggle between Henry and Robert, which 
lasted many years, but during the whole of which period 
the troops of both kings were never engaged in the open 
6eld. Robert, knowing how useless it would be for him 
to attack such a powerful enemy in open battle, sought to 
weaken Henry’s power by housing the animosi^ of other 


1 Letters between brackets are joined upon the coins. 
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princes agUDSt him, and this he accomplished with so 
much ingenuity that Henry on no occasion waa able to 
invade the territories of Naples. Henry died in 1318, 
and Robert, being released from all fears of an invasion, 
turned bis attention to the conquest of Sicily, which he 
could not do so long as the Emperor of Germany re¬ 
mained in Italy. This expedition proved unsuccessful; 
for Robert, landing at Castellamare, began by besieging 
Trefani, where he lost half his army and the greater 
portion of his fleet. He was in consequence compelled 
to make a dishonourable treaty with Frederic, King of 
Sicily, and return to Naples. 

The rivalry which existed at that time between Louis 
of Bavaria and Frederic of Austria supplied Robert with 
the means of increasing his power. In 1318 ho took 
Genoa, and in the following year was attacked in that 
place by the Lombards, at the head of whom were the 
Viscount de Seals and Boracassi. After a short straggle 
Robert compelled them to raise the siege; but, instead of 
following up his success himself, he retired to Avignon, 
committing the command of his troops to Raimond de 
Cordova, who was shortly afterwards defeated and taken 
prisoner. Robert then returned to Naples, and in 1324 
sent an expedition against Sicily, under the command of 
his son Charles, Duke of Calabria. This prince landed 
at Palermo, and laid waste the whole of that district, 
but he could effect nothing more. In 1325, Florence 
having surrendered to Robert, he sent his son, the Duke 
of Calabria, to stop the invasion of Louis of Bavaria, 
who, having freed himself from his old rival, was preparing 
to invade Italy. The Duke of Calabria, fearing to attack 
Louis, retired into Tuscany, where he died in 1328. 

His only son being now dead, and not wishing that the 
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crown of Naples should go from his family, Robert gave his 
grand'daughter Johanna in marriage to Andr6, the son of 
the King of Hungary. This marriage, in itself so politic, 
was the cause of all the troubles of Johanna. For, although 
very young, Johanna hated her husband, whose disposition 
was entirely the opposite of hers. Robert, seeing discord 
increasing daily between them, was taking measures to 
protect Ills grand'daughter, whom he had appointed bis 
successor, when he died, having reigned thirty-four years. 
His death took place in 1846. Robert was considered 
the wisest monarch of his age, being celebrated for his 
learning, his strong sense of justice, and the ability which 
he had shown in keeping his kingdom free from invasion. 

Some of the coins of Robert resemble In type those of 
bis father. There are, however, several varieties, viz., 
on one coin is a [fleur-de-lis to left of seated figure of 
kiug, on another an acorn downwards. In the inscription 
of one of these coins, instead of the Latin word Rex, we 
find the French word Roi, and on another G. M. R. 
letters which occur on the coins of the Grand Master of 
Rhodes. There are also many blnndered coins, of which 
a few specimens are given in the subjoined list. 

Another t^pe of this monarch has the obverse the same; 
but on the reverse is the usual floreated cross in the field, 
with the following l^end around the edge, Comes 
Frovincis et Forcalquerii,'* referring to the possessions 
of Robert in France. 

1. EOBGOtT . DGCI . 6ES . IfitEL’. ST . SICCtL’ 

B6K. King crowned, eeated front, holding sceptre 
in right hand and orb in left; quatrefoil on breast; 
on ea^ aide of seat a lion. 

IjOnOE . EffGIS . lUDIOIU . DILT6IT. pio- 
reated cross, with fleur-de-lis in each quarter. 
JR I W. 
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2. EOBffT . D«1.6ES . lOBL' . CCT . SIOILIff . 
BGC2. Type same. 

Jicv.—^ flOnOB . ESCeiS . lUDiaiU . laitilGIT. Type 
earns. M 1. 

3. 06v.—4* EOBCCBTUS. Dffl. CBS . IffBL. €CT . SiaiL. 

B€CX. T^fpe same, but to left of seated figure a 
fleuT-de-lie. 

flw— 4 . fiOnOB. Beccis . lUDiaiU . BILIGIT. Type 
earns. £*93. 

4. Same, but to left of seated figure an aoom turned downwards. 

M95. 

6. Ofcf.—4- BOBGCR GBXCn I[€CE3L GCT CaCOt BX. Typo 
same as No. 1. 

IjOnOBaCia lUDiaiU BILa. Type same. 
iai’W. 

6. Ofre.—4* BOBeCBT B6CI GBCCB] ffBL GCT Sltt BOI X 

Type same. 

ji«.—4« ijonoB Ba • 6s lUBiau b • l* • cm la. 

Typo same. M 1. 

7. obv.—^ . EOB[aEjc Bai GE i[aB] ST sna.. I X. 

Type same. 

if«,.— 4 , IjOnOB aoia lUBIOn Brna. Typo same. 
iRl-05. 

8. Ofte.—BOBfiCBTUS . Bai. 6ES. laEL* aT SOIL . BaX. 

Typo same. 

Bw.—4* nOnOE. BaGIS . lUBIOIU . BIXiIGlT. Typo 
same. M 1*06. 

9. Ofre.—4- EOBaBT : Bai: GBSttl: GJB : E: X. Type 

same. 

i 2 «v.— 4 i I^OnOE Bacis lUBiauI BITG. Typo same. 
iBM. 

10 . otv.—4* EOBeffiT' . Bai. GBX’. laEL* ar sioil’. 

B€CX. Type same. 

Bev.—4- : riOnOB : BaGIS : lUBiaRj . BILIGIT. Type 
same. M 1*06. 

11 . 06r.—4* : E0B[aEjr : Bai: 6RK : aT. CQtt : EaX : 

Type same. 

B«v.—4* I^OnOB BaGIS UiaiBIU B6IT. Type same. 

B. 106. 
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13. Ofrv.—EOB€CRT DffI 6BS IffE T€tBa X. Type 
same. 

£ev.—r^OnOB E€6ia . lU . Dicmi Din. Type same 
& 1-W. 

13. Obv.—^ EOBSCET . Dffl 6ES I^E : SCT : SICCIL. E€CX, 

Type same. 

sw.—Jh aoMEs ; pvinoaa . era . POEasLaecEn. 

Type same. iKl‘03. K.IV. No. 2. 

14. Oiv.—^ EOBOT : Dffl 6E3C II^E : CCT , SlttlL : ECCX. 

Type same. 

^._ 4 . aoMSS : pvincaa t st FOEasmaEii. 

Type same. M 1. 

Ifi. Obv.—* EOBEET . Dai. eES . DlE . 3 . SlttL . EaX. 
^^ 3 >e eame. 

aoMas p . vinaa. ai. poEOCXLpaEi. 

Type same. M 1*03. 

16. Obv.—^ EOBaET . Dai ; CBS : IIiE : ET SiaL : BEX. 

Type same. 

4, aoMas . puinoia : ai POEaxLQaEn. 
Type same. £1'06. 

17. Obv.—^ EOBaET*. DeU. 6ES : IljE : ET : SICCIL : 

BEX. Type same. 

aOMES ; PUinCCia : ET : FOEaffLQaEU. 
Type same. M 1. 

18. Obv.^^ EOBeCET . DI. 6EX . lEEL . eCT SIGCL BEX. 

Type same. 

Ecr.— 4 . aomaa . puinoia et . FOEasLQEEn. 

Type same. ^ 1*06. 


Johanna and Louis. 

1852—1862. 

Johanna^ soon after her accessiou, joined in a conspiracy 
for the murder of her hated husband, Andr^, who was 
accordingly assassinated at the Conyent of Avenna, in 
1345. She then married Louis of Tarentum, her former 
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paramour^ and one of her husband's assassins. Louis, 
King of Hungarj, and brother of Aodrd, determined to 
i*cvenge )iis brother’s death, and for tixat purpose raised 
an arnay, and in 1347 invaded the kingdom of Naples. 
At the approach of the Hungarians the army of Luuia of 
Tarentum was broken up, and Johanna, being thus deserted 
by her own supporters, quitted Naples for Provence, where 
she was soon followed by her husband. Even here 
she could not dnd an asylum, for the barons revolting, 
seized her and placed her in confinement, from which she 
was released by the interference of the Pope Clement VI., 
to whom shebad abandoned for that purpose the sovereignty 
of Avignon. In the meanwhile, Louis of Hungary had 
accomplished the conquest of Naples, and had treated the 
inhabitants with great cruelty, by this meaus revenging 
to the utmost tlie death of his brother. It^y at that 
time being visited by a severe plague, Louis returned to 
Hungary, leaving nearly the whole of his army behind 
him. Johanna, at the request of her old subjects, now 
came back to Naples, and X/ouis, licr liusbaud, attempted 
to drive out the Germans and Hungarians, who still 
ravaged the whole kingdom. This soon caused Louis of 
Hungary to return at the head of more troops; but 
having wasted too much time in the siege of Averse, and 
wishing to put an end to the war, he granted a truce to 
Johanna, upon the condition that she allowed herself to 
be tried for the murder of her husband. To this she con¬ 
sented, and was pronounced not guilty by her judges. 
Johanna, after her return to Naples, gave herself up to 
all kinds of pleasure, which caused much strife between 
her and her husband. 

Louis died in 1362, and Johanna then married James 
of Aragon, who claimed the crown of Majorca. During 

VOL. XII. N.8. s 
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the whole of the time of their onion James was engaged 
in attempts to recover Majorca; but be died in 1375 with¬ 
out accomplishing his object. Johanna then married 
Otho of Brunswick, who died two years afterwards. 
Having no children living by any one of her four husbands, 
Johanna appointed as her successor, Cliarles of Boras, 
who had married her niece, Marguerite of Boras. In 
spite of this mark of favour, Charles hated Johanna; and, 
after first obtaining the consent of Pope Urban VI., whom 
the queen had made her enemy, by taking the part of 
Clement VJI. against him, and being crowned King of 
Naples, he invaded that kingdom. Johanna, having 
reckoned on the assistance of Louis, Count of Aragon, 
whom she had appointed her successor, when she heard 
of the designs of Charles of Buras, was defeated and 
taken prisoner. Soon afterwards Louis of Aragon arrived 
with a fleet, and Charles, wishing to come to terms 
with him, requested a conference with his generals, 
at which he commanded Johanna to be present, in 
order that she might dissuade Louis from any further 
attempt. Johanna came, but, contrary to the wishes of 
Charles, did all iu her power to persuade the generals to 
acknowledge only Louis of Anjou as her successor. En¬ 
raged at this, Charles caused her to be put to death shortly 
afterwards, and it is related that she died by suffocation. 
This occurred in ISSl. 

Although Johanna struck coins of different ^pes during 
lier long reign, there exists but one type in the board, 
and as these coins have her name, as well as that of her 
husband, Louis of Tarentum, they must have been struck 
between 1352 and 1362. They are of the same type as 
those which I have already described of Robert, having 
the same seated figure on the obverse, and the legend 
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"Dei Gratia Hierosolymie et Sicilise Rex;” but, on the 
reverse the Roreated cross and fleurs-de^Hs, with the 
legend " Comes et Comitessa Provinciae et Forcalquerii.” 

1 . obv.— 4 > LOjyojT . a . . dgu : o. ijjB’ a. 

SiaL’ B€CX. IGng soated front, holding sooptro 
in right hand and orb in loft; quatrofoil on broast;' 
on oai^ sido of soat a lion. 

Rev.—^ ao[i£E]s a a[om]iTSS . pviaa . 

FOBailC2CL]QE. Floroatod erotss, with fleun-do-lia 
in each quarter. I'Od. PI. IV. No. 9. 

2 . ohv.— 4 . LODOV . a ioi^[3cn]. Dai. e . i^R . a 

Sia . Rax. Typo samo. 

Rev.— .... TSS . PYIttE . a FORaSL .... 
Type samo. iRl. 

THE ORDER OF ST. JOHN OP JERUSALEM. 

The Order of St. John of Jerusalem owes its origin to the 
Crusades, which had drawn to the East many Europeans, 
who were filled with the chivalrous spirit of freeing the 
Holy Sepulchre from the ravages of the Turks, and 
who desired to protect the numerous pilgrims visiting 
it during the course of every year. The efforts of 
these knights were crowned with success, and reports of 
their valour spread far and wide. In order that this body, 
which was always exposed to so many dangers, should 
have a place where they could shelter themselves as well 
as pilgrims, a hospice was built for them at Jerusalem. 
As this body increased rapidly in number, large estates 
were granted them, and hospices were built at Tarentum, 
Messina, Asti, Pisa, Otranto, and several other places. It 
was not, however, till the year 1310 that Rhodes became 
the principal head-quarters of the Order. In that year the 
Grand Master Foulques deVillaret, made a sudden attack 
upon the island of Rhodes, which was then in tlie hands 
of the Saracens and Turks, with a fleet of twenty‘five 
ships; and, after a severe struggle, captured it. Foulques 
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deVillaret then built a conyent for the Order and fortified 
the whole island. He afterwards conquered the neigh¬ 
bouring islands, bjr this means securing Khodes from the 
constant inroads of the Turkish empire. 

Elion db Villsnbuve. 

Elion de Villeneuve was descended from the family of 
Romeo de Villeneuve, Grand Marechal of Provence, and 
was bom in the year 1270. Having joined the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem at an early age, he soon became 
noted for his brave attacks on the infidels, and in conse¬ 
quence was raised to the dignity of Grand Prieur de St. 
Gilles. When Foulques dc Villaret abdicated the grand 
mastership, and when the island of Rhodes had hcoii 
rescued by Gerard de Pins from Orkhan, who attemptc^d 
to drive out the knights, Elion de Villeneuve, at a meet¬ 
ing of the Order held at Avignon, in 1319, was elected 
Grand Master, and this election was confirmed by the Pupc, 
John XXIl. The Order of St. John having incurred 
enormous debts by continued warfare against the infidels, 
Elion, instead of returning at once to Rhodes after his 
election, first visited the Pope and various Christian 
princes of Europe, to demand assistance of them. He was 
engaged in this mission, and also in various continental 
wars, till 1336, when he came to Rhodes. At that time 
the island was much disturbed by internal feuds, to 
which Elion speedily put an end. In the year 1343 he 
gained the famous victory of Rio del Salado over Albooces, 
King of Morocco, whose army more than doubled that of 
the Grand Master, and, in the following year, the knights 
under the command of John of Biandra, besieged and 
took the city of Smyrna, which they held for a long time, 
in spite of the efibrts of the Turks to dislodge them. In 
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mciijory of the event, Elion built a crenelated bastion, 
which up to the present day is known by the uame of 
the ** Chateau de Villencuve.'^ Elion died two years 
afterwards,iu 1346, at the age of eighty-three years, leaving 
behind him a memory to be respected by the Order to 
which he had rendered so mauy services. 

From a MS. of Francis Balducci Pegolotti, it has been 
ascertained that this Grand Master had a regular monetary 
system as early as the year 133*1. The coins of Elion dc 
Villeneuve iu the hoard- were called ''aspri,*' from tlie 
Greek word denrpor, ''white," referring to the whiteness 
of the silver of which they were made.^ The name of 
"gigliati," afterwards given to them, has been explained. 

On the obverse of these coins, is the figure of the 
Grniid Master kneeling before a patriarchal cross. On 
some of the coins the figure is given in outline, 
the head facing and tlic hands extended in the attitude 
of prayer j this figure is of rude workmanship. In 
others, the figure is dressed in the robes of a monk 
with a cowl, the face being turned towards the cross, 
and the hands being in the same position as on the 
other coins. On, the shoulder of the Grand Master, iu 
both types, there is a cross. The patriarchal cross in 
front of the figure was first struck on the coins when 
the Order was at Jerusalem. The legend is usually 
PE aLION D’VItSnOT^ DI. 6E3T. SEE.; but on some 
coins Villanova is divided, as VILS : nOV3f, while on 
others it is inscribed VIL[1SN]0VS. In the latter case the 
is a composition of the Gothic S and the Latin N. 

On the reverse is a floreated cross, which is sometimes 
slightly varied, bearing at the extremities four shields of 

* Monets inedite dei Gran Maestri dell* Ordins di 8. Giovanni 
di Gerusalemme in Rodi. P. Lambros, Venezia, 1865. 
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the Order, and around it tlie inscription. OSPn[7(L']. 
S. lOIjIS. IKLni. GT . EODI. Great doubt existed some 
years ago as to the meaning of the two letters &T ; and ou 
account of the bad state of preservation of the coins, 
they were supposed to be short for DVXj but others thought 
they stood for QYI, thus making the legend in the first 
instance ^'Ospitalis Sancti Johannis Hierosoiymae Dux 
Rodi/' and in the pecond instance '^Ospitalis Sancti 
Johanuis Hierosolymse Qui (Eat) Rodi.’^ Fricdliindcr, 
however, having a coin of Deodato deGozon, on which )te 
found the word written DVffHT, put another interpretation 
upon it, which appears to be undoubtedly the right one, 
viz., that the .0 was short for CCOn, and that the whole 
word was "CONVENTUS.” 

In the hoard there are two coins of this Graud Master 
of smaller size than those which 1 have described. One 
of these coins is mentioned in No. 6 in the following 
list. The legends are different to those on the other 
coins, the last two letters on the obverse, standing 
for " Gustos llospitalis.'^ 

1. Ohv.—Jh : FR. axion . D’. VIL|;S:N]0V2? . D’l: 6EK . 

5IIR. Grand Master kneeling to loft before a patri> 
archalcroasj figuro in outline, and head facing; hands 
extended in the sttitode of prayer; on loft shoulder a 
cross. 

Ew.— 4 * . OSPIT[SL’]. S*. lOhlS. IRLni. QT . EODI. 
Floreated oroes, bearing at 'the extremities four 
shields of the Order. M !• 

2. FE ■ aucon’. D’ . VILpwriOTS . Dl. 6ES 

niE. Type same. 

iiw.—4* OSPITCSL’]. S’. lOfilS . lELni. or*. EODI. 
Type same. M, 1*15. PL lY. No. 4. 

3. Ohv.—^ FE. €CLIOn . D . VILffnOVS . DI 6Eff: JEE. 

same. 

4* : OSPITffL’ : S : lOfilS : lELHI; OX: EODI : 
Type same. Ji 1*1. 
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4 . Obff.—Jt, FB €CLIOn . D : UILS ; nOUA* . DI 6BS 
^B. Typo same, bat figure dressed in robes of a 
monk frith cowl, and looking tormrds the cross. 

iiev.—* OSPITAL’ . 8’ . lOfllS : lELni . ^ . BODI. 
Typo same. ^ 1. 

6. Some, but roTorse BODI: A1. 

6. Oil!.—^ . FB . raonVS . Dffl. GBS . a . Ij. Typo 
same os No. 1. 

Rev. —4> . IRTCB . OSPIT2!lL 1S . IBLDI. Typo same. 


Other coins of this Grand Master have the same in- 
scriptions; but the crosses on the obverse and reverse are 
as follows :—— : 4 i' — 41 ’ 


Dsodato ds Gozon. 

1S4C—1863. 

Elion de Villcnenvc was succeeded in the grand master- 
ship by Dcodato de Gozon, who was descended from an 
ancient family of Provence. Deodato, when a knight, had 
distinguished himself in a remarkable manner by killing 
a monster, of which the following is the legendai'y account, 
familiar to many from Schiller’s “Kampf mit den 
Drachen.” 

An immense monster, in the shape of a dragon or a 
serpent, living in a cave at a few miles from the city of 
Rhod(», destroyed all the cattle in the neighbourhood and 
poisoned the air by its venomous breath. Many of the 
knights had attempted to kill the monster, but none suc¬ 
ceeded, and, so many lost their lives in the attempt, that 
the Grand Master forbade any one, under penalty of being 
deprived of his Order, to attack it again. Deodato was, 
however, determined to try and kill it, and he carried out 
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his resolution in the following manner. Having lingered 
for some days in the neighbourhood of the cave, he closely 
iospected.the animal, and discovered where its vulnerable 
parts lay. He then obtained leave to visit France, where 
his territories were situated, and whilst there he mA<le a 
figure resembling the dragon, and trained two dogs to 
attack it, and to bite at its stomach, as this was the only 
vulnerable place on the monster, the rest of its body being 
covered with impenetrable scales. Deodato at the same 
time, standing at a distance, pici'ccd it with his lance. 
Having by this means perfected his aim and the training 
of the dogs, he returned to Rhodes, and, immediately on 
his arrival, proceeded to attack the dragon, and slew it 
after the manner he bad planned. He would, however, 
liave lost his life in the attempt, bad it not been for his 
attendants, who were at hand ; for the dragon, in falling, 
dragged down Deodato, and, rolling on him, was crush¬ 
ing him to death when his attendants dragged him out. 
Deodato then went back to the city, wlierc he was well 
received by the populace ; but the Oi'ond Master, feeling 
himself bound to carry out his threat, deprived him of his 
Order, and placed him in prison for disobeying bis com¬ 
mands. Deodato was shortly aftemards restored to his 
dignity as a knight of the Order, and at the same time 
raised to the rank of a General. When Elion de Villeneuvc 
died, in 1846, the knights being assembled to elect bis 
successor, Deodato de Gozon, having sworn that he would 
only name him whom he thonght most worthy to hll the 
ofBce of Grand Master, proposed himself. This act of self¬ 
estimation at first took the whole assembly by surprise; 
hut, in consideration of the services Deodato had rendered 
the island, he was elected to the vacant office. He soon 
afterwards gained a great naval victory at Imbros over a 
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Maboroedan fleet. This was one of the greatest successes 
of the continuous struggle of the Order against the 
Saracens. He also freed the Christian Ring of Armenia 
from the attacks of his neighbours and restored him to his 
throne. T)te Order during this grand mastership eontested 
the dominion of the Black Sea against the Genoese and 
Venetians. About the same time the Order suffered much 
from the continual infringement of the rules by ita 
knights, who appropriated the revenues of the order to 
themselves, buying with them lands, and enriching their 
families, instead of giving them over to the Grand Master. 
Beodato tried hard to abolish this evil; but not succeed¬ 
ing, he determined to resign his office, and for that pur¬ 
pose asked leave of the Pope to do so. The latter refused 
his consent for a long time, but at last he gave way ; Iie- 
fore, however, the message arrived at Rhodes, Dcodato died. 

The coins of this Grand Master in the hoard arc the 
same as the second mentioned type of Elion de Villeneuve, 
the kneeling figure being always dressed in the garb of a 
monk. 

1 . Ofrw.— 4 . FB DaODAT D . GOSOnO . DI. GES. mR. 

Grand Master kneeling to left before patriarchal 
cross, dressed in robes of a monk with cowl ; hands 
extended in the attitude of prayer; on left ihoulder 
a cross. 

ihw.—Hh OSPITCffL'] . S’. lOblS . tELni. BT . RODI. 
Floreated cross, bearing at the extremities four 
shields of the Order. M 1. 

2 . Oiv.— 4 . FB: DflODST : D : COSOnO : DI: 6E3C : JIIB. 

Type same. 

Bev.—4- OSPETCKL]: S: lOllIS : IBLni : DT : BODI. 
Type same. iK l*0d. 

3. Obv.—^ FE . DGODST . D . GOSORO . DI. 6BS . fllE. 

Type same. 

OSPITRL’. S . lOblS . IRLni . QT . BODI. 
Typo same. 1‘05. PI. IV. No. d. 

VOT.. XII, N.s. T 
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4. Obv.-^Jh PE . DGCODffT . D’ . 60S0R0 . DI . 6BS . El. 

Ty^ same. 

osprrcffL’]. s .loiiis . ntLni.fiT’. eodi. 

Type same. Jll'Od. 

Other coins of this Grand Master have the same inscrip¬ 
tions as given above, hut the crosses on the obverse and 
reverse are as follows:— 

Pietro Cornjllano. 

1864—1866. 

Little is known of Pietro Cornillano, who was the 
successor of Deodato de Gozon. He was, like Bcodato, 
descended from an ancient family of Provence, and, like 
Elion de Villeneuve, held the office before his election to 
the Grand Mastership of Grand Prieur de St. Gilles. He 
was elected GrandMasterin 1354. The chief effortsof Pietro 
during his short rule, which only lasted about a year and 
a half, were directed against the attempts of Innocent VI., 
who wished the Order of St. John to quit Rhodes, and 
establish themselves in Palestine, in order that they might 
more easily check the inroads of the Turks upon Europe. 
To consider this matter, Pietro summoned a laige meeting 
of the Order; but before it liad time to assemble he expired, 
his death taking place about the middle of the year 1355. 

It will be seen by the coins of Pietro, a list of which is 
given below, that they are of the same type as thoee of 
his predecessor, Beodato de Gozon. 

On the obverse the family name of this Grand Master 
is sometimes spelt Comilliani and sometimes Comilliano, 
and on the reverse the word Johannia has tliree forms, 
viz., lOhS, lOljas and lOljIS. This difference of spelling 
does not occur on any other of the coins of the Grand 
Masters which are to be found in the hoard. 
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1 . oAtf.—F. paTBus. aoRniLLisar. di . grk m. 

Grand Master kneeling before a patriarchal cross, 
dressed in the robes of a monk with cowl; hands ex- 
tondod in the attitude of prayer; on loft shoulder a 
cross. 

Bn-.—♦ OSPITSL’S . lOtiGS . IBLIII . &T . EODI. 
Floveatod cross, hearing at the oxtromitios four 
shields of thu Order, jit 1. 

2 . oAo.—4. V. 1*0:111113 . aoRmmxni. di . crk . m. 

Typo sumo. 

osPiTCsr/]. s. loiiis. iRLni. . rodi. 

Typo same. ^1*05. PI. H'. No. 6. 

3. OAv.— 4 . F . PeCTEUS . D* . aOEOILLIJCNO . DI . 

6R7I. fR. Type same. 

ftfv.—4* OSPIT[2CL’]. S . lOniS . lELni. DT’ . RODI. 
Type same, jft 1. 

4. 0bv.—4‘ P . PSTEUS . aOEniLLIffRO . DI. 6EX . fll. 

Typo same. 

4* OSPETCSL’] . S . lOliTS . lELRI. PT . RODI. 
Typo Bumo. M 1. 

3. OAo.—+ F . rSTRUS . aORniLLITCnO . DI. OEff . lU. 
Typo same. 

' R«..— 4 . OSPIT[SL’] . 8 . IOI^S . lELRI . PT’. RODI. 
Type same. M 1. 

6 . OAt-.-^* P. PSTRUS. D. aORTULLISnO. DI. CRK-JR, 
Type same, 

OSPIT[XL'] . 8 . lOliS . lELRI . PT . RODL 
Type same. Jt '3. 

Roobr db Pins. 

1866—1865. 

Roger de Pins, the twenty-eighth Grand Master^ was a 
descendant of the Grand Master, Odo de Pins and Gerard 
de Pins, who had been nominated Vicar-Gteneral of St. 
John upon the death of Foulquea de ViUaret, and who 
had rescued the island from the attacks of Orkhan. Upon 
the accession of Roger de Pins, Innocent VI. still per- 
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sisted in his attempts to compel the knights to quit 
Ilhodes. Koger was much opposed to this arrangement; 
hut after some time promised to remove to the Morea, 
upon first consulting the chief princes of Europe as to the 
advisability of this step. The Pope dying shortly after¬ 
wards, the matter was dropped. Eoger now applied him¬ 
self to the administration of the affairs of the island, and 
to correcting various abuses wliich had crept into the 
Order. He caused the rules of the Order to be revised, 
and translated its statutes into nearly all the difiereut 
European languages, for the purpose of putting an end 
to the excuses which were always being given by the 
knights when a breach of them occurred, viz., that they 
could not observe them as long as they were written in a 
•language which they could neither read nor understand. 
Roger died in 1365, and his loss as a good and wise chief 
was much regretted by the Order. 

The coins of this Grand Jifaster are of the same type as 
those of his predecessors, with the exception of some of 
them, which have on the obverse a large pine-cone to the 
right of the kneeling figure of the Grand Master. On 
No. 12 and 18 of the coins of this grand master, men¬ 
tioned below, the list of which is rather long, as there are 
so many varieties, it will be seen that after the legend 
on the obverse of those two coins there is a small pine- 
cone. This mark was common, a hundred years later, 
on the coins of Henry VI. of England. 

1. Ohv.-^ P . B06iaEIU8 . D . PmiBUS . DI. CBS . JH. 

Grand Master kneeling to left before a patriarchal 
cross, dothed in the robes of a monk with a cowl, his 
hands extended in the attitude of prayer; on shoulder 
a cross. 

Rev.-^ OSPITKL'. 8 . lOblS . IRLFU . PT . RODI. 
Floroated cross; at the extremities four shields of the 
Order. JRI. PI. 17. No. 7. 
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2 . (»r.—+ FR . E06I€CBIUS . D . PiniBUS . DI. 6E : m. 

Tyx>o same. 

Eeo.^ OSPrrtSL’] . S . lOIlIS . tBLni. GT . RODI. 
Type aame. M !• 

3. + p. noGiecEius. d . hribus . m . ges . m. 

T 7 i>e same. 

Jtfv.—+ OSPIT[SL] : S : lOtilS : XELRI : QT : EOD. 
Typo some. JB. !• 

4. + P . ROCeffilTS . D . PIRVB . DCn . 6ES . SE. 

Typo same. 

iJw.—+ OSPIT3CL’ . 8 . lOljIS . XELRI . pr-EODI. 
T^ same. A 1*09. 

5. Oiv.—+ F . EOQemiVS . D . PIRYB . DGn . 6RS . m. 

Typo same. 

Rev.^'h OSPITS : S : lOtllS : lELni: GT : EOB. Type 
same. M 1*05. 

6. Ofrt,.—F. EOGffEIVS . B . PIRVB . BSI . 6EX . m. 

Typo same. 

Rev.—^ OSPIT^TL . 8 . lOIjIS . lELRI. GT . EOD. Typo 
same. JR 1. 

7. 05w.—4. F . EOGI6CRIVS . D . PIRIBV3. DI .J6R3S. fll. 

Type same. 

.ffrt.—4. OSPITSL’. S . IO»iIS . lELRI. DT. ROD. Type 
same. jBl‘05. 

8. Ohv.—^ P . BOGIffEIVS . D . PIRIBV8. DI. 6B3t . HI. 

Typo same. 

Rev.—Jt OSPHSD . S . lOllIS . IRLI. DT. EODITyp* 
same. 

9. 01*.- 4> F . EOCIOEIUS . D . PIRIEUS. DI. GES . «l. 

Type same, 1>ut pine*cono behind kneeling figure. 

Rev.—^ OSPrr3?LI. S. lOllIS . lELRI. DT. EODI. Typo 
same. 1*05. 

10. 01*.—+ P . ROCI6CEIUS . D . PIRIBUS . DI. 6Eff . m. 
Type same. 

R€v.—+ OSPIT3CL’ . 8 . lOIjIS . lELRI . DT . EODI. 
Type same. M 1. 
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11 . + P: ROeiaEIUS ; D : PiniBVS: D ; 6 RK • «l. 

Tfpe same. 

Ji«.—+ OSPIT[KL] . 8 . lOniS . IBLni . QT . SODI. 
Type same. M 1. 

12 . oiv.—+ p . Koeiemius . d . pmiBTS . » - grk . 

5R. A small pine cone. Typo same. 

firt-.—+ OSPITSL’ . 8 . lOliIS. IBLni. PT . EODI *.• 
Type same. All. 

18. 0 &O.-—Some as Ko. 12 , but legend in obTorso D : 6 BX :5R. 
(Pino cone.) jRl'05. 

14. 06i-.—f . P . BOeiGCRIVS . D . PiniTJVS . DI . QR3C . 
CO. Tyx>e same. 

Pw.—OSPITSL’. S . lOniS . IRLni. . RODI. Typo 

same. Al 1 . 

16. Oiv.—+ P o ROeieCRIVS o D o PiniBVS o D o 6 BK 0 m. 
Type same. 

Jtev.—'h OSPntXL’] 0 8 0 lOliIS o IBLni o PT o RODI 
S Type same. Al 1*06 

16 . Ofcw.^F.EO€iaBIUS . D . PiniBV8 . » • 6E3C • IB. 

Type same. 

OSPIT[SL’3 0 S 0 lOllIS o IRLni o PT o RODI 
8 . Type same. All. 

17. Oie.—+ . P . BOGaETVS . D . PinVB . DCCI. . JB. 

Type same. 

Aw.—+ OSPITSL . S . lOliIS. IBLBI. S PT EODI. Typo 
same. Jl 1 *06. 

18 Obv.—^ F . BOCeCEIVS . D . PIBVS . D . 6 B?C . SB. 
Type same. 

08PIT[3CL] . S . lOliIS. IBLni. PT. BODI#:: 
Type same. Al 1. 


Other coins of this Grand Master have the sameinscrip> 
tions as g:ivea above, bat the crosses on the obverse and 
reverse are as follows— 4 «: — + • — 4 i. 
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THE SELJUKS. 

The Seljuks were descended from the Hoei-he or Hoei- 
hu, a collection of tribes of the Turkish race, who, being 
driven from the Chinese wall in 744, overwhelmed the 
Turkish Empire of Kiptchak. At the time of the separa¬ 
tion of the Seljuks from the Hoei-hu, the latter had 
extended their power from the Caspian Sea as far as the 
Hoaug-ho. Seljuk, from whom the Seljuks derived their 
name, was the chief of a small tribe, which bad gained 
possession of Bokhara aud the surrounding country. His 
descendants, in 1027, conquered Khorassau, and settled 
in that country under the rule of Togrul Bey, a grandson 
of Seljuk. Togrul subdued Balkh and Khaurezm in 1041, 
and this conquest was followed by those of Irak-Ajemi, 
Kerman, and Ears. In 1055 he captured Bagdad, and, 
six years afterwards, completed the conquest of Persia, 
adding to his empire Irak-Arabi and Mosul. Togrul, dying 
in 1063, was succeeded by his nephew, Alp-Arslau, who 
reigned ten years, and was himself succeeded by his son, 
Melek Shah. By the assistance of his able and virtuous 
minister, Nizam ul Mulk, Melek Shah extended his empire 
still farther, adding to it Arabia, Asia Minor, Armenia, 
Syria, Palestine, and Transoxiana, so that it reached from 
the Hellespont to the borders of Chinese Tartary. This 
powerhil prince, dying in 1073, laid the foundation for the 
sure destruction of his empire, by subdividing it into a 
number of small principalities, the chief of which were 

1 11 The Seljuks of Iram. 

2) The Sebuks of Kerman. 

8) The Seljuks of loouium. 

4) The Sebuks of Aleppo. 

5i The Seljuks 6f Mosol. 

6) The Seljuks of Bamasons. 

7] The Sebuks of Mardein. 

(8) The Seljuks of Khaurezm. 
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As we liftve only to deal with the Seljuks of Icoaium, 
my remarks will be confined to that part of the Seljukian 
£mpire. 

The principality of the Seljuks of Iconiam, or Roum, 
extended over the whole of Asia Minor, and was founded 
by Soliman, a great grandson of Seljuk. It lasted for the 
space of two hundred and twenty>four years, viz., from 
1073 to 1297, a))d was renowued for its numerous wars 
against the Byzantines and Cmsadera, who soon learnt to 
fear its power. During its last years it was tributary to 
the Moguls ; after which it was divided into several small 
principalities, and finally, in 1389, became a portion of 
the Ottoman Empire. The sultans who reigned over 
Iconium during the two hundred and twenty>four years 
of its existence are mentioned in the following list, toge¬ 
ther with the dates of their accession:— 


Boliznan, 1074. 
AhouUasem, 1065. 
Oicyi Arslan, 1092. 
Baiasan, 1107. 

Masood, 1117. 

Kilidji .^sUn £1., 1155. 
Gaia&eddin, 1192. 
SoUman n., 1198. 


Kilidji Arslan m., 1204.* 
Azeddin L, 1210. 

Alaeddin, 1219. 

Gaiatheddin 11., 1287. 
Azdddin n., 1^5. 

Boknoddin, 1261. 

Gaiatheddin m., 1267. 
Gaiatheddin IV., 1283—1294. 


It was during the reign of Gaiatheddin II. that the * 
Moguls entered Iconium, and having subdued it, many 
of the Emeers took flight and escaped to the mountains. 
From this time the Moguls disposed of the crown of that 
state as they desired. 

In 1293 Gaiatheddin IV., having conquered all the 
Emeers who dwelt in the mountains, was attacked by 
another, named Amerkhan, who had established himself on 
the Buxine Sea. This powerful Emeer compelled Gaia¬ 
theddin to take refuge in Constantinople, from whence he 
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returned to Icouiom in the following year. Haring hy 
treachery got Amerkhan, with his sons, into his power, 
Gaiathedden caused them to be strangled ; one son, how> 
ever, escaped, named Alee, who, having collected an 
army, attacked Gaiatheddin, and slew him. With this 
prince perished the Empire of the Seljuks of Iconium. 

The death of Gaiatheddin was the signal for those 
Emeers who had retired to the mountains at the approach 
of the Moguls to return to their estates. This they did, 
and formed, out of the kingdom of Iconium, among them¬ 
selves, eleven principalities. The most noted of the 
founders of these states were:— 

fll Karamsn, who took Phrygia. 

(2i Saroukhan, who held Magnesia. 

(8) Othman, who, with his son, settled in Bithynia, and 
there laid the foiuidatio& of tho Ottoman Empire. 

(4) Aidin, who founded the kingdom of Borki and seven 
others. 

In nearly every case each principality assumed the 
name of its founder. 

As the coins in tho hoard which belong to the Seljuks 
were struck in the principality of Saroukhan of Magnesia, 
I will here give what facts I have been able to collect of 
this Emeer. 

About the year 1310 an attack was made by the Turks 
upon the islands of Rhodes, Samos, Earpatos, Lemnos, 
and others on the coasts of Europe and Asia. Although 
this invasion has been attributed by some historians to 
the Ottomans, little doubt remains but that it was made 
by the Turksib princes of Aidin, Saroukhan, Ksrasi, and 
Mentesche. 

In 1327 Orkhan, the son of Othman, who, by the 
capture of Brousa, Eapribiasi, Nicsea, and other places, 
had greatly extended his principality, assisted the Em- 
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peror Andronicns II. against the attacks of his grandson, 
Andronicus the Younger. The Ottoman troops were 
defeated, and, retiring to Constantinople, crossed over 
again into A sia. Soon afterwards Andronicns the Younger, 
being at war with the Genoese and Ottomans, sought the 
aid of Saroukhan and Aidin. These princes, fearing the 
fast-increasing power of Orkhan, and forgetting for the 
moment their old feuds with the Greeks, complied with 
the request of Andronicus; and in 1886 Saroukhan came 
in person with twentj-four ships, and Amour, the son 
of Aidin, with thirty more, and having attacked Phocsea, 
which was then held by the Genoese family of Catagna, 
took it. There is no doubt of the success of Saronkhan 
and Amour in this expedition, for it is said that they 
returned laden with riches. In 1841 Saroukhan again 
laid waste the coasts of Greece; but, being defeated by 
Cantacuzenns in the Chersonese, his general, Jakschi, only 
obtained peace on condition that Saroukhan should for the 
future cease from further hostilities. lu 1842 Oantacu- 
zenus, having assumed the govemroent of Greece with 
John Paleologus, and being unable to hold this position, re¬ 
sorted to civil war, and obtained the assistance of Oumur- 
beg, the son of Aidin. These two, having plundered for 
the space of two years the coasts of Thrace, were attacked 
by the fleets of Venice and Cyprus at Smyrna, and suffered 
so serere a defeat that they were unable to return by the 
Archipelago to the shores of Greece. Oumurbeg was in 
consequence compelled to obtain leave from Saroukhan to 
pass through his territory, which the latter allowed him 
to do on condition that he ceded certain possessions, and 
promised to protect his son Souleixnan, who wished to 
join Cautaouzenus. Oumurbeg, now accompanied by 
Sooleiman, journeyed along the coast of Asia Minor as 
far as the Hellespont, and from thence crossed over into 
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Greece. He then attacked Bulgaruo Monitsclas, despot 
of Xanthea^ and having driven him from liia country, 
marched to the gates of Apanea, where his progress was 
arrested by the sudden deatli, by fever, of Souleiman. 
Oumurbeg, fearing lest Saroukhan might think that his 
son had died by poison, in spite of his promise not to 
quit Cantacuzcnus till the conquest of Servia was com' 
pleted, returned hastily to Saroukhan, that he might 
explain in person the cause of his son’s death. The 
mother of John Faleologus bad in the meanwhile sought 
the aid of Saroukhan against Cantacuzenus, and would 
have succeeded, had not Oumurbeg arrived just before 
Saroukhan bad determined what to do. By judiciously 
spreading discontent in Saronkhan’s army against the 
expedition, Oumurbeg compelled him to abandon all idea 
of such an alliance. 

From this time there is no further record of Sarou¬ 
khan, neither is there any mention of bis death. It is 
known that his state lasted till 1389, growing weaker and 
weaker every year, when it was conqu^ed by Bajezid I., 
who attached it to the Ottoman Empire. 

Friedlander, in his article upon the Etneers of Lydia, 
states that it is well known that the princes of Aidin 
struck coins for their own state; and there seems little 
doubt but that Saroukhan, and the other princes who 
reigned supreme in their principalities, followed their 
example. One of the chief reforms of Alaeddin, the 
minister of Orkban, was the striking of money for the 
Ottomans with the name of Orkhan upon it, and Von 
Hammer asserts that up to that period the only money 
then current in Asia Minor was struck by the Seljuks. 
Whether this money had been coined by the Sultans of 
Iconinm before the dismemberment of the Empire, or 
whether it was coined by the Eroeers, who divided the 
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Empire between them, it is impossible to say, as we have 
no proof that the Emeers, for many years after the founds- 
tion of the small principalities, stmck coins of the Arabic 
type for themselves. 

The coins in the hoard to which I wish now specially 
to draw the attention of the Society were undoubtedly 
struck during the rule of Saroukhan and his principality, 
as one of them not only bears the name of that ruler, but 
all of them bear the name of one of his two greatest cities. 
Magnesia or Ephesus. 

The great peculiarity of these coins is that, although 
struck in Asia Minor, and in a part inhabited by the 
Seljuks, they are of Latin type, and the legends on them 
are also in Latin. These peculiarities I will attempt to 
explain in the following manner. 

During the rule of Saroukhan, as the Christian inhabit¬ 
ants of Asia Minor carried on an extensive trade with 
merchants of nearly every European nation, but more 
especially with those of Venice and Genoa, they must 
have required money for the purpose of exchange, and 
it is only reasonable to suppose that the coinage of 
the Seljuks, which was then current in Asia Minor, on 
account of its being of the Arabic type, would lie of very 
little use in the hands of foreign merchants. To avoid 
such an inconvenience, the Christian subjects of Saroukhan 
appear to have applied to him for permission to strike 
such money as would meet their requirements. Having 
obtained Saroukhan's permission, they chose as a pattern 
for their new coinage the type of the money which was 
at that time current in Naples, and which was noted for 
the purity of its metal. To make the money still more to 
resemble that of Naples, the Seljuks permitted the legend 
to be Latin. 
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The imitation by one nation of the coinage of another 
vas at this period of very common occurrence. Various 
types of the English coinage were frequently adopted by 
European nations. The Emperor of (xermany, Otho IV., 
struck some of his coins after the type of the short-cross 
pennies of Henry II. The type of the long-cross pennies 
of Henry III. is also to be found on some of the coins of 
Henry VI., Count of Luxembourg, John of Bohemia, and 
Louis V. of Bararia. In France several towns, of which 
were Cambray and Ligny, used this type for their coinage. 

Of these coins of the Seljuks but two kinds have, up to 
the present time, been brought before our notice, these 
being struck at the cities of Magnesia and Ephesus. 

Of the former, there is but one specimen in the hoard. 
On the obverse is a seated crowned figure of Saroukhan, 
holding a sceptre in his right hand and an orb in his left, 
with the legend around it ^'Moncta Manglasie Sarcani,'* 
and on the reverse is a floreated cross, with a fleur-de-lis in 
each quarter, and with the legend ''De Voluntate Domini 
Ejusdem Loci.*^ The type of this coin exactly corresponds 
with those of Robert of Naples, which I have already 
described, and the legend on the obverse leaves no doubt 
as to the identiflcation of the place where the coin was 
struck, and that on the reverse by whose order it was done. 

As three of these coins have already been published by 
Friedlmder and M. de Longp^rier, I will give a list of 
them, and at the end will add a description of the fourth 
coin, which was found in the hoard at Ephesus, and which, 
upon being compared with the others, will be found to 
be slightly different from either of them. 

1. oj®.—monars . ova . fit . in . -mTcneLABis . 

Da. Figote of Saroukhan seated front, holding a 
sceptre in right hand, and an orb in left; on each 
side of chair a lion. 
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VOLVRTST6C. . Dni. DiaT. Loar. 

Flomted cross, irith floar>de-lis in each quarter. At. 

2 . obv.^ 'h snonOTS . Qva . fit . rnsneijcsia . o. 

Type same. 

An-.—+ DS. voLTnrec. Dm. eavsDffsn. oi. Typo 

same. At. 

3. 06».—+fllOneCT3f ; QVff : FIT : flinCLffSIff : O ; Typo 

same. 

Rfv _ 4 . DS . voi.yarec : Dm . enVSDffm : 01 : Typo 

seme. 

4 . otr—monecTff . m[^n]6L€CflTff . pspasm. Typo 

same. 

Aev.^ DS . VOLVnTSTS . Dm eaSD’. LOai. Type 

same. At. PI. IV. No. 8 . 

The coins of the Seijnks which have been struck at Ephe¬ 
sus are of the same type as those of Magnesia, and appear 
to have been used for the same purpose. On the obverse of 
these opins is the legend ** Moneta Que Fit In Theologos, 
or Theologo, or Theolog,’* and on the reverse the legend 
" Be Mandate Domini Ejuadem Loci.” My reason for 
stating that these coins vrere struck stEphesns is founded 
on the word “ Tfaeologos ” in the legend on the obverse. 
The Mediaeval name of Ephesus wa8''Ayu>s 0eoX<}yo«, being 
derived from the ancient church of St. John, which was 
situated there. This name was corrupted hy the Italians 
into Alto Lnogo/' and by the Turks into “AisSoluk,” 
by wliich latter name the small town which is situated 
near Ephesns of modem tiroes is still called. In this 
opinion I find I have been borne out by M. dc Lambros, 
of Athena, into whose hands one of these coins fell 
about two years ago, and who, at that time, considered 
it to be unique. There exists thirteen coins of this class 
in the hoard, and, as there is some slight variety in each 
specimen, I will here give a dcscri]ition of all of them. 
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1. obv.—* HonaTK. Qua pit : in. inaoLoe. pi^ 

of Sargiikhao aeated front, holding ooeptre in right 
hand and orb in left; on either aide of seat a lion. 

Ai..—+ . na : MTCnDXTO : Dni ; aiUSDa : Loa. 
Ploroated croaa, ^th fleQre>do<iis in each qoartor. 
JRl. PL IV. No. 9. 

2 . O&c.—h MOneCTS Qua : PIT : in . IliaOLOGO. Type 

same, but on breast a . 

Jtev. ■■+ : Da : MTVnDTTTO : Dni : €CIUSDa : LOttl: 
Type same. vR 1*05. 

3. Obv. -+ MOnaXA . QVa . pit : in : TliaOLOeO : Type 

same. 

i?w.—: Da . MSnDSTO : DOI; eciusDa. Loai;: 

Type same. JEt 1. 

4. Oiw.—* MOnaTTI Qua : ^IT ; in : TliaOLOGO: Typo 

same. 

lia> _ h : Da ; MSnD7n?0 : Dni : aiUSDa: LOCCU : 

Type some. .911. 

6. Oto.—f MOneCTA . QUa : fit : in : XljaOLOeOS. Type 
sune. 

: Da : MAnDTTL'O : Dm : aiUSDa : LOai. 

Typo samo. .It 1. 

6. OtP.- ^cMOnaXAQUa.FIT.inTl^aOLOeOS; Type 

some* 

Ticv.—+ Da. mAnaTvio . Dm aiusoa. Loa. Type 

same. It 1'05. 

7 . o&p.—■§. MOnaXA : Qua . FIT : in : TtiaOLOGOS :■ 

Type same. 

Rev.—^ : Da : MARDTITO : DDI . €CIUSDa : LOCI: 
Type same. It 1. 

8. Ott;.—: MOnaXA: QUa : FIT : in : TljaOLOeOS: 

Type same. 

Bev.— i. : Da ; MAnDTm) . DDI. aiUSDan : LOOI: 
Type same. iR 1. 

9. Obv.— i> : MOneCTA : QUa : FIT . m ; TtiaOLOBOS. 

Type same. 

J7er._* . Da . MAnDTTrOTO Dni aiUSDa : LOOI . 
A Type same. Jl 1. 
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10 . Obv.—^ MOneCOT Qua pit . m : ItiaOLOGOS : Type 
seme. 

lUv.—^ Da . MAriDTCTO : DRi: causDan . LOCn. 
Type same. 2R *96. 

U. Od».— 4- MOnOTA Qua FIT . in : TtlttOLOCOS : Type 
same. 

JZw.—4. .Da. IflAnDTCrODni OIUSDa.LOa. Typo 
same. JD. 1. 

12. O&r.— MOnOTA QUtt : PIT . IR ✓ Tna0L0-60 S. 

^l^frpe same. 

lUv.—qp Da : mARDTCrO : DRI : 6CIUSDan : LOOI. 
Type same. £. 1. 

13. Otir.—. MOROTA : QUa : FIT : IR . T-. Type 

same. 

: Da . MARDTCrO : DRI aiUDa LOtt ■ I*. Type 
same. M !• 


CHIOS. 

The island of Chios for many centuries formed a part of 
the Byzantine Empire; but^ in 1172^ the Doge of Venice, 
Vital Michieli II., having sailed np the Archipelago, and 
failing in an attempt to render himself master of Chalcis, 
in Euhsea, took possession of this island, where he passed 
the winter. The Greeks everywhere showed the greatest 
animosity to the Venetians, who had robbed them of a 
considerable portion of tbeir trade. In 1173 a dreadful 
pestilence broke out iu the Venetian deet at Chios, and 
150 Byzantine galleys having issued from the Hellespont 
to attack it, the republican force was so much enfeebled 
by the ravages of the plague that the Doge abandoned the 
island on the approach of the enemy, and retired succes. 
lively to Lesbos, Lemnos and Skyros, and dnished by 
quitting the Archipelago altogether, and returning to 
Venice with only seventeen ships. 

In 1320 several Genoese nobles having acquired consi- 
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derable poesessions in the Byzantine Empire as vassals, 
but acting more as independent princes, Andronicus III. 
resolved to re-establish the imperial authority in those 
places. For that purpose he regained possession of Chios, 
which had been occupied by the family of Zachario, in the 
reign of Andronicus H., under the pretext that the island 
had been granted to them by Michael VIII. This reco¬ 
very of the island was aooomplished by the treachery of 
Benetto 2(achario, the brother of the rdgning noble. As 
Chios Aen yielded an annual revenue of 120,000 byzants 
to the public treasure it was a valuable conquest. 

In 1846 Chios was again taken from the Greeks, 
hat this time by the Genoese, at the head of whom 
was the famous Simon Vignoso. Two years later, on 
account of the friendly disposition shown by the Genoese 
towards Cantacuzenus, the latter sent ambassadors to the 
Senate to demand the restoration of the island. The 
Genoese agreed to restore the island to the Emperor in 
ten years, and during that period to pay an annual tribute 
of 22,000 byzants. But this treaty was never carried 
into execution. 

The Genoese domination in the island of Chios was 
different from the feudal government established in the 
other conqnests of the western Christians in Greece, and 
the government was held by a commercial trading com¬ 
pany of Genoese, called the Maona of the Justiniani, which 
originated in the following manner. 

When Simon Vignoso was preparing the expedition 
against the island, the treasury of Genoa was so ear- 
hausted that the fleet raised for that purpose was paid 
for by private subscriptions, the republic engaging to 
secure-those citizens who subscribed 400 liviea each 
against all loss by pledging a portion of the annual 
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x^Tenxxea of the state to paj the interest on the advances. 
AAer the conquest of Chios, Vignoso established a corn- 
mittee of the subscribers, who administered the gOTem* 
ment of the island, and collected the reTenues nnder the 
eorereignty of the republic of Genoa. This species of joint 
stock company received the name of the Maona of Scdo. 
The republic being unable to pay the advances of the 
subscribers, a convention was concluded between the state 
and the Maona, by which the latter were recognised as 
lawful shareholders of the island for a term of twenty 
years, during which time the government reserved to 
itself the right of resuming the grant of the island, on 
paying the capital of 1^,000 livres due to the Maona. 
The government never Aildhed its promise, and the 
greater part of the shares falling into the hands of the 
fiimily of the Jtistiniani, the joint stock company of 8oio 
was generally called the Maona of the JnstinianL The 
great source of wealth of this company arose from the 
monopdy which it enjoyed on certain articles of produce of 
the island; these consisting chiefly of wine, fruit, and silk. 

The Genoese joint stock company governed Chios for 
two hundred and twenty years, when it fell under the 
rule of the Ottoman Empire, about the year 1565. The 
island at that time served as a place of refuge for ftigi- 
tive slaves, and as a place of refreshment fur the Chris¬ 
tian corsairs. In 1694 Chios again fell fur a short time 
into the hands of the Venetians ; but the Turks very soon 
afterwards regained possession of it. 

No gold coins of the Maona of Chios have ever been 
funnd, although the Justiniani boasted of possessing the 
right of coining gold ducats, of which privilege they doubt¬ 
less availed themselves. 

The early type of the silver coins of Chios under the 
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Maona yery closelj resembled tbat of the money then 
current in Naples and Sicily. To this class belongs the 
single coin of the island which has been found in the 
board. 

On the obrerse is a seated figure^ holding in right hand 
a sceptre, and in left an orb; on either side of seat is a 
lion; the head is covert with a cone-shaped hat, with a 
ribbon hanging down from either side, and falling on the 
breast. The legend is 

•f. Dvx ijcnvecn. QVff. Dna. praesT. 

On the rererse is a fioreated cross, with the legend 

aonB(SD)Vs. iiecx. Eomc7?n]OEvsit 
PL No. IV. 10. 

The legend on the reverse illustrates the fact that in 
1138 the Emperor Conrad granted to the Ocnocse the 
right of striking their own coinage. He is calle<l 
Romanoruin because at that time he had not received 
the Imperial crown at a solemn coronation. 

PAPAL STATES AND VENICE. 

As the two coins of these countries in the hoard are so 
well known, I shall only give a very short description of 
them, together with the legends on each. 

The first coin is a GKulio of the Pope John KXIL On 
the obverse is the figure of the Pope, seated front, wearing 
a mitre, the right hand raised in the act of blessing; in 
the leR is a sceptre, and on each side of seat a lion; the 
legend is 

lOlieCS : PAP71: XXD. aOflieCS: VGCTlSSini. 

On the reverse is a floreated cross, with the l^eud— 

+ A6KII: T31.6E7^ omniPOTans Davs. 

The other coin is a Grosso or Matapau of Francis 
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Daudolo, Doge of Venice, 132«—1389. On the obreree 
ie the figore^of thfe Boge standing to left, and that of St. 
Mark to right, with nimbus, both holding a standard, and 
between them the word DVX, with the legend— 

PBA . DANDVLO S. M. VENBTI. 

On the reverse is a seated figure of Christ, with the letters 
ICC to left of head, and Xd to right. 

H. A. Gruxbkk. 

Not*.—S ince the abore paper was written, Mr. Wood 
has forwarded from Ephesus a packet of coins, being 
also a portion of the hoard above described. 

This second portion of the hoard consists of 196 coins, 
nearly iJl of which are duplicates of the first portion. 

The following is a list of them 

Ka?x.*s (141 ooins)-^ of Charies IL, 127 of Bobert L, and 
11 of Lonig and Johanna. 

Bhodis (41 coins)—14 of Elion de YiUeneavs, 5 of Beodato 
do Gozon, 8 of Pietro Coraillano, and 19 of Boger de 
Pina. 

ScLJUxs (6 coins)—4 theologi of Ephesus, and 2 of Magnesia. 
Papaz. States (2 coins )—2 ginlii of John XXII. 

Six various blundered and unascertained coins. 

The only coins of this second lot to be noticed are the 
two of Magnesia, of which the following is a description; 

1. ofce.—4*. monecTTC. «i[sn]6Lssic . ssEasoi. 

Figore of Saronkhan seated front, holding a so^tre 
in right hand and an orb in left; on breast a quatte> 
foil, and on Mob side of chair a lion. 

Sev.—^ Bff . voLvnrxTe , dpi ^ ecivsDetm. fio- 

reated cross, wrihfleuT>de>lis in each quarter. £^1*05. 

2. 4. j monecTff'. ava . fit . msnGLXSie: 

Type same. 

iiw —4 . va . YOLVPTKTa. DPI • eivsDajn 

Type same. £1. 



COINS OP ALEXANDER’S SUCCESSORS IN THE 
EAST. 

Bt MajoS'Gkxiuul A. CcmoiNOBAU, R.E. 

The Tast dominion established by Menander^ which 
extended from Kibul to Mathura, and from Kashmir to 
the mouths of the Indus, was not destined to last. The 
same Sanskrit writer who relates the campaign of the 
Greeks in the valley of the Ganges, ending with the 
capture of Palibothra or Patna, tells us that'' the Beroely* ** 
fighting Greeks will not stay in Madhyadeaa (the valley of 
the Ganges): there will be a cruel dreadful war in their 
own kingdom, caused between tbemselves.'^^ lu this short 
passage I think that we have a true account of the actual 
cause of the downfall of the last Greek kings, and of 
the closing history of Greek dominion in India. 

On the death of Menander in camp, which probably 

* Dr. Kern, Preface to “ Brihat Sanhita,” p. 88, quoting the 

** Gargya Sanhita” of the astronomer Gaiga, whose date he 
fixes about 50 b.o. The following is the Sanskrit text:— 

Madhyadese na Stbisyanti Yavana ynddhadarmad4h TeshA- 
manyonyasambhava (?) bhavishyanti na sans&yah.” 
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happened when on his inarch against Parthia, I suppose 
that a general scramble took place amongst his relatives 
and friends to secure some portion of his dominions for 
themselves. This would be the “cruel and dreadful war 
between themselves*' which is mentioned by the native 
author. About the same time; or certainly very soon 
afterwards; the Hindu princes of Menander’s territories 
to the east of the Satlej must have risen against their 
Greek conquerors and driven them back into the Panjib. 
This view of the state of affairs after Menander’s death is 
home out by the nnraber of ephemeral princes, whO; from 
the style of their coins, must be placed in tbe short 
interval that elapsed before the final establishment of 
peace under the greatly reduced sway of Hermans. It is 
strongly supported also by the recent discovery, in com¬ 
pany with twenty-seven hemidrachms of Apollodotus 
Philopator, of some well-executed silver coins of three 
different native princes, who roost probably took part m 
the expulsion of the Greeks from the territories to the 
east of the Satlg. I presume that these chiefs most 
probably adopted tbe Greek style of coinage to which their 
subjects hod been accustomed during tbe Greek occupa¬ 
tion under Menander. 

Another very large find of hemidrachms of tbe Indo- 
Grecian princes themselves was made on tbe 29th June, 
1871, at the old town of Sonipat, or Sonaproitha^ twenty- 
eight miles to the north of Helhi. The coins were placed 
in a common earthen sartd, or water vessel, with a narrow 
neck; about three feet under ground, near the bank of a 
tank, where they were found by some women digging 
elay. Tbe discovery was at first concealed, and many 
of the coins are said to have been melted.. The exfict 
number, therefore, will never be known; but all the 
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people agree that about d ters, or 6 lbs. in weight, were 
found. This weight would give rather more than 1,200 
hemidrachms; but as a large mass of the coins at the 
bottom of the vessel were completely oxidized, and as 
many of them are known to have been melted, the actual 
number now existing is believed to be under 1,000. Of 
this number I now possess 745 coins, and I have seen and 
examined 138 others, or altogether 888 specimens, being 
very nearly three^fourtbs of the whole find. This find 
comprises coins of no less than eleven different princes 
posterior to Eukratides, and of oue Queen, Kalliope. Of 
Hermseos, the last Greek king, there are only 82 speci* 
mens, while there is the same number of the double¬ 
headed coins of Hermseus and Kalliope. The following 
table shows the relative numbers of coins of the different 
princes amongst the total of 883 which I have examined. 
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Taking this last fact into consideration along with the 
entire absence of an^ coins of the earlier Indo^Scythian 
princes^ Yonones, Moas, or Azas, I conclude that the 
hoard must have been buried in the beginnii^ of the 
reign of Hermseus. About that time^ as I have already 
shown^ the Greek troops would appear to liave been finally 
withdrawn from India, and all the conquests of Menander 
to the east of the Satlej were abandoned. Perhaps, 
therefore, it is not too hazardous to conjecture that this 
Sonipat treasure, of about C mincB or one-tenth of a talent, 
may have been secreted by some Greek officer during 
the anarchy and general confusion which followed soon 
after the death of Menander. I presume that the town of 
one of the oldest in Northern India, was then 
garrisoned by Greek troops, and that the luckless owner 
of the treasure being suddenly called away to take part in 
the ** cruel dreadful war in their own kingdom caused 
between themselves,'’ as described by Garga the Indian 
astronomer, was killed in the bitter contest, and his 
secret consequently buried in his grave. 

All of these Sonipat coins are more or less worn by 
circulation. Some of them, indeed, are almost obliterated 
on the reverse side, and this is more particularly the case 
with the coins of Heliokles, Straton, Antimachus IL, 
and Apollodotos. But the comparative amount of wear 
can be best judged of by the following table, which gives the 
average weights of 703 coins of eleven different kings, 
with the loss on each referred to the standard of 37 
grains, as determined from the best preserved specimens of 
these Indo-Grecian kings. 
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Spad* 

HMDB. 

ElBfl. 

Total 

H«n 

Wd^t 

Lom. 

1 

28 

HalioklM . 


• 


884 00 

81-67 

6-43 

2 

18 

Apollodotos. . 


« 

• 

486-60 

33-48 

4-67 

3 

16 

Suratoa . . . 

• 

• 

• 

486-66 

82-44 

4-66 


63 

AatixnachoB IL 

• 



1724-00 

32-62 

4-48 


77 

AnttaUddu . . 

• 

» 


2633-26 

32-90 

4-10 


13 

LtbUs. . . . 




390-60 

83-27 

8-78 


21 

rniloxenos . . 

e 

• 


698-60 

38-23 

8-77 


460 

Mouandor . . 


« 

• 

14,977*00 

33-28 

8-72 


9 

Diomodee . . 



• 

302-60 

38-61 

8-39 

10 

6 

Amyntaa. . . 



• 

168-60 

33-70 

8-30 

11 

18 

Uemnaa . . 



• 

608-60 

33-80 

3*20 


708 



33-09 



This tabid shows such considerable differences between 
the weights of the earlier and later coins, as could onij, 
in my opinion, have been caused by ei^ually great 
differences in the periods during which the coins had 
l)een in circulation. Thus, talcing the dates of 165 and 
135 B.c. as the extremes between the coins of Ueliokl^ 
and Hermaons, it is clear that there would be a great 
difference in the amount of wear between the two if the 
money bad been buried early in the reign of Hermseus, 
when his coins were nearly new, while those of Heliokles 
had been thirty years in circulation. For tlds reason I 
look upon the small loss shown by the coins of Kermeas 
and Kalliope as a strong evidence that they bad not been 
long in circulation; and I conclude, therefore, that the 
Sonipat hoard must have been buried during the early 
part of the reign of Hermseus. 


AMYNTAS, Nisatob. 

1. O 10. Didrachmon. Plate XITI., Fig. 1. Brit. Mas., 
128 grs. Unique. Thomas, No. 1. 

Obv .—Helmeted head' of king to right, with the ends of 
his diadem hanging behkd, and ohlamp on 
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sboolder. Circakr legend, BASIAEOS N1KA> 
TOP02 AMYNTOY. 

JUv .—Draped and belmeted figure of Athene Promaehos 
moving to left, with agis on left arm, and than* 
derhoU in her upraised right baod. In field to 
left No. 189 monogram of Ophiana. Circular 
Arian legend, jayhadharata AmiUua. 

2. O At 7. Hmidraehma. Plate XIII., Fig. 2. Dr. Chap¬ 
man. Duplicates, author, 86 grs.; and Lahore Uns., ftom 
Bonipat find. Only these three specimens known. 

Obv .—^Diademed head of king to right, covered with the 
Macedonian ha\uia, with the ends of his diadem 
hanging behind, and chlamys on his shoulders. 
Ciroolar Greek legend as on No. 1. 

Rtv. —Draped figure of Zeus Nikephoros seated, and half 
turned to the left, with seeptre and palm branch 
in left hand, and a small figure of Victory in 
right hand. In field to left No. 127 monogram, 
with the addition of a central horizontal s&oke. 
Circular Arum legend as on No. 1. 

6. O At 7. Hmidraehma. Author. Unique. From the 
Sonipat find. 82( grs. 

^^.......Bare diademed head of king to left, with asgis on 

his left arm, and huriing a javelin with his 
upraised right hand. Circular Greek legend os 
on No. 1. 

iiev.*»Seated figure of Zens Nikephoros holding a small 
Victory in his right hand, as on No. 2. Mono¬ 
gram and circular Arian legend as on No. 2. 

4. O At 7. Hmidraehma. Plate XHI., Fig. 8. E. I. Mus. 

Duplicate, author, 84 grs. No other specimens known. 

Obt ^-—Bare head of king to ri^i, with ends of his diadem 
hanging behind, and chlamys on his shoulder. 
Circular Greek legend as on No. 1. 

B*e .—Zeus Nikephoros seated with Victory, as on No. 2. 

^ Monogram as on No. 2. Circular Arian legend 

as on No. 1. 
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5. □ £ 8 . ' DieJudkon, Plato XHI., Fig. 4. Brit. Mas. 
Duplicate, £. I. Mas. Very rare. 

Obv .—^Bearded head of king to right, covered vrith a lofty 
tiara, shaped like a Phrygian cap. Sceptre and 
ehlamys on shoulders. Greek legend on three 
, sides, BA2IAE02 NIKATOP05 AMYNTOY. 

Bev .—^Draped figure of Pallas Athene, armed with helmet, 
spear, and shield, moving to left, with her right 
hand extended bofore her. In field to left 
Ko. 189 monogram of Ophiana. Arian legend 
on three sides, Ilahdrajata jayadharasa Amiiaaa, 

6. □ £ 8. XHchaVion. Plate XIII., 6. Author, 127 grs. 
Rare. Thomas, No. 2. Ariana Antique, pi. ii., 14. 

Obo .—^Bearded head of king to right, covered with a pecu¬ 
liar rayed head-dress, and with ohlamys on the 
shoulder. Greek legend on three sides as on 
No: 5. 

lUv .—Draped figure of Pallas Athene as on No. 5. In 
field to left No. 189 monogram of Ophiana. 
Arian legend on three sides as on No. 5. A 
duplicate in my ooUeetion has No. 65 monogram, 
forming NVcaia, or Kabul. 

N.B.*->R. Bochetto, Journal des Savants, February, 1889, 
p. 90, describes one of these coins as having a *' bearded bead ” 
and the other a ** beardless bead." *' On the few specimens 
which I have seen I did not observe any dififerenoe. The head 
with the rayed diadem is eeriainly bearded." (See Journal des 
Savants, Febmary, 1889, pi. i., 12.) See also the similar 

coins of Hermeus, PL XIV., Fig. 12, accompanying, and Ariana 
Antiqua, pi. zzi., fig. 15. I think that the other portrait is also 
bearded, judging from the similar coins of Hermssos. 


HIPPOSTRATUS THE GREAT, Sotkr. 

1. O £ 11. Didrachmon. Plato Xlli., Fig. 6. Author, 
148 grs. Rare. Thomas, No. 1. 

Obv .—Bare diademed head of king to right, with ehlamys 
on the shoulders. Circular (^eek legend, BA- 
21AE0S lOTHPOs rnnoriPATOy. 
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Bto .—Draped figure of Demeter to left, boldmg a eomu* 
copia in her left hand, and extending her right 
hand to the front. In the field to left the Qrook 
monogram No. 116, forming APT, and to right 
the Arian letter a, No. 116. Circular Arlan 
legend, llah&rajata tradatata 

la. O At 7. Hemidrarhmn. Author, 86 gra. Thomas, 1 a. 

Types, legends, and monogram as on No. 1. 

2. O At 12. D'nJi'itchmon. Anthor, 142 giii. Uniiiuo. 

Ohv. —^Barc diadomod head of king to right, with chlamys 
on shoulders, as on No. 1. Circular Oreok logeud 
as on No. 1, with Soter only. 

i?ei'.—Helmeted figure of king on horseback, galloping to 
right, as in PI. Xm., Fig. 7. In field below 
No. 48 monogram, which I read as KASIIEI. 
PA2, or Kaspeira, and would identify with Ka»ii~ 
apapura, or Multan. Circular A^ legend, 
MaJi&r^ata irddatasa jaj/antasa Hipastratasa. 

N.B.—^The title otjayantOt the victorious, has no equivalent 
in the Greek legend of ^e obverse. 

2a. O A 12. Didrathmon. Plate XIII., Fig. 7. Author, 
185 grs. Thomas, No. 2. 

Ohv .—^Bare diademed head of king to right, as on No. 1. 

Circular Greek legend, BASIABOll METAAOY 
20THP0S InnOSTPATOr. 

Rev .—Helmeted figure of the king on horseback galloping 
to the right. In field Imlow No. 48 monog;^ 
of Kaspeira. Circular Arian legend, Mahardjwt 
tradaiasa JMahaUua jaymitasa liipastratasa. 

2b. O .fi 7. Hemidraekma. Author, 86 grs. Thomas, 
No. 2a. 

Types and legends as on No. 2a. Mono^am No. 110. 

3. O Jl 11. Didrachmon. Plate Xm., Fig. 8. Author, 
144 grs. Thomas, No. 8. 

Obr. —Bare diademed head of king to right. Circular 
Greek legend as on No. 2a. 

Rev. —Helmeted figure of king on horseback standing at 
rest. In field to right No. 110 Greek monogram, 
With the Arian letter ch to left, and the Arian 
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utter n in the exergne. Circular Arian legend 
as on No. 2a, including the additional title of 
jnyanta. Other specimens have the Arian letters 
or U, or wm in the exergue. 

A. U St 10. T^roehalkon, or Hmiobol. Plate XTII., 
Fig. 9. Author, 205 grs. Very rare. 

Obv. — k. triton standing to the front, with fishtails for legs, 
holding a dolphin in his right hemd and a rudder 
in his lefr. Legend on throe sides, BASIADOS 
SOniPOX mUOSTPATOY. 

liev. —Demeter standing to left, bolding a palm-branch in 
her left hand, and extending her right hand to 
the front. In field to loft, the Greek monogram 
No. 116, forming APT, and to right the Arian 
monogram forming ar. Arian legend on thme 
sides, MahAra^ata tradatata Hipaitrataia. 

5. □ 8. Diehdkon. Plate XUI., Fig. 10. Author, 

181 grs. Thomas, No. 4. 

Obr. —Draped figuro of Apollo standing to right, holding 
an arrow with both bonds. Greek legend on 
three sides as on No. 4. 

Rev. —Tripod, with Greek and Arian monograms forming 
APT and or, as on No. 4. Arian legend on three 
sides, as on No. 4. 

5a. O £ 18. Triehaikon. £. I. Xfns., from General Abbott, 
250 grs. 

Types and legends as on No. 5. 

Q. D S 8. Plate XHI., Yig. 11. Author, 93 grs. 
Thomas, No. 5. 

Obv. —Zeus seated on throne half turned to left, and 
holding out a wreath in his right hand. Legend 
on three sides as on No. 4. 

Rev. —^Horse walking to left, surrounded by a sijuare of 
astragalus beads. In field to left variant form of 
No. 46 monogram, forming ortospana. Arian* 
legend on three sides, Mahdr^asa tradaUua 
jayantata HipaetrataeA. Here again the word 
joyantasa, or the '* viotorions," has no equivalent 
in the Greek legend of the obverse. 

N.B.—General Fox possesses a large copper coin of the 
same types. 
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ABTEMIDORUS, Akikktos. 

1. O jR 10. THdrachmmi. Plate XIV., Fig. 1. Aathor. 

128 gre. Unique. ■ 

Obt .—Bare diademed head of king to right, with ohlamya 
on the gbonlders. Circular Greek legend, BA2I- 
AE02 ANIKHTOY APTEMrAUPOY. 

7*1*.—Draped figure of Artemia to loft, with qnivcr at her 
back, and drawing her bow. In field to loft, 
No. 119 monogram. Circular Arian legend, 
^tnhiiriijaM ajtmlihaUiM Artemuhrata. 

2. O Al 6. Hmidraehma. Plate XTV., F’ig*. 2. Author, 

86 gra. Unique. 

Obf .—Helmeted and diademed head of the king to right, 
with chlamye on the shouldera. Circular Greek 
legend as on No. 1. 

Ber. —Draped figure of Artemia drawing a bow, aa on 
No. 1, with the eame monogram and Ariau 
legend. 

8. O At 6. Hemidrachma. Plate XTV., Fig. 8. Author, 

87 grt. Unique. From the late Mr. Brereton. 

G6r.—Bare diademed head of king to right, with cblnmys 
on tlie shoulders. Circular Greek legend aa on 
No. 1. 

ilffr.—ITmged figure of Vietory-to right, holding out a ’ 
wreath in her right hand, and carrying a palm- 
branch in her left. In field to right No. 120 
monogram, forming APTEMI, poihaps for some 
town named ArUmmat, or AUfmita, in honour 
of the goddess, whose name is borne by the 
king. Oiroular Arian legend as on No. 1. 

4. DM 8. meh^Jeon, Plate XIV., Fig. 4. Author. Very 

rare. Thomi^, No. 2. « / 

Gftr.—Draped figure of Artemis to the front, holding a 
bow in her left hand, and drawing an arrow from 
the quiver at her baek with the right band 
Greek legend on three sides as on No. 1. 

Nw.—Humped Indian bull to right. In field below No. 68 
monogram of T>mttria». Arian legend on three 
sides aa on No. 1, 
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APOLLOPHANES, Sotrr. 

1. O A 6. Hemulrachma. Plate XTV., Fig. 5. Author, 
STgrs. Five spocimens of which are now in the Brit. Mua. 

Ot*(‘.*~Helmeto<l and diadomod head of king to right, with 
chlamys on the shoulders, direular Greek le> 
gend BASIAEOS ^JTHPOS AnOAAO^ANOY. 

lUc. —I'ignre of Athene Promaehos to loft, with ngis on 
left arm, and thunderbolt in upraised right hand. 
In field to right No. 142 Greek monogram, 
forming EYBY, for F.uUtydemia, and to loft the 
Arian letter hi. Circular Ari<n^ legend, Mahdrd* 
Ja$a tradatoM Ajjuluj/hajiaia. 


TELEPEUS, Eubrostss. 

1. O 7. Hmidrachnui. Plate XTV., Fig. 6. [Elliot 
collect]. Bodleian library, Oxford. Unique. Thomas, No. 1, 

Oil?.—Giant (? Scythes) with snaky legs to front. Cir¬ 
cular Greek legend, BA5lAEtl2 EYEPPETOY 
THAElOr. 

Jiev .—Two draped figures of Helios and Selene standing 
to the front, tho former crowned with the solar 
rays, tho latter with the lunar crescent. In field 
to right a valiant fonn of No. 77 monogram, 
perhaps forming TAZAKAS, tho (Jazaka of 
Ptolemy, and the Gaga of Dionysius, which I 
have identified with Ghazni. Circular Arian 
legend, ilahdt'djaga kaldna-kramasa Tgiiphaga. 

N.n.—The late hfr. Brereton told me that he had seen a 
didrachmon of Telephus In the possession of a Kabul Jew at 
Attok. 


HERB1£IUS, SoTKB. 

1. O ja 10. Didrachmon. Plate XIV., Fig. 7. Author, ' 
145 grd. Thomas, No. 1. 

Obv .—Bare diademed head of king to right, with chlamys 
on the shoulders. Cire^ar Greek legend. BA2I- 
AEOS SGTHPOS EPMAIOY. 

R<v .—The Olympian Zens seated on throne half turned to 
left, holding a sceptre in his left hand, and 
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extending his right hand to the front. In field 
to left No. 100 monogram. Oiroular Arian 
legend, 3faAdr^'asa tradMaea Hennat/aga. 

la. 0*7. Hmtidrachtna. Author, 81 to 86 grs. Tho¬ 
mas, No. la. Common. 

Types and legends as on No. 1. Monograms various. 

2. O At 10. Didrachmon. Plato XIV., Fig. 8. Author, 
158 grs. Unique. 

OOv. —Helmeted and diademed head of the king to right, 
-with oblamys on the sboulden. Circular Greek 
legend as on No. 1. 

Rtv. —The Olympian Zeus seated as on No. 1. In field 
monogram No. 100, for Ditnstruu. Circular 
Arian legend as on No. 1. 

2a. O At 8. Hmidrae/inut. Author, 81 grs. Unique. 

Types and legends as on No. 2, with No. 189 monogram, 
forming Ophiana. 

8. 0 At 7. H^imdrachma. Author. Unique. From the 
Sonipat find. > 

Obv. —King on horseback galloping to right. Circular 
Greek legend as on No. 1. 

Jiee .—The Olympian Zens seated as on No. 1. Ui field 
to right No. 58 monogram, forming Dmetruu. 
Circular Arian legend as on No. 1. 


BEBM^US xvD KALLIOPE. 

4. 0*7. Hemidroehma. Hate XIV., Fig. 9. Author, 
86 grs. Thomas, No. 2. 

Oh .—Bare diademed heads of king and queen to right, 
with drapery on the shoulders. Circular Greek 
legend, BASIAEOS SOTHPOS EPMAIOY KAI 
KAAAIOOHS. 

Etc .—Helmeted figure of king on horseback gsdloping to 
> right. Is field below No. 189 monogram. Cir* 

cdar Arian legend, ilalMrdJasa tradaiata Her- 
mayata Kalvjapaya. 
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6. □ ^ 5. Leptoyt, Plate XIV., Fig. 10. Author, 27 grs. 
Unique. 

Obv. —King on horseback galloping to right. 

Bgp .—Ko type, but in the middle of the field the Greek 
letters AlOY, which 1 take to be the latter 
half of the name of Hormeos. 

6. O ^ 10, Dichalhm. Plato XIV., Fig. 11. Author, 
148 grs. Common. Thomas, No. 8. 

Obp .—Bare diademed head of king to right, with chlamys 
on the shoulders. Circ^r Greek legend, BASI* 
AE02 SOTHPOS EPMAIOV. 

ilev.—>The Olympian Zens seated as on the silver coins. 
In field to left No. 40 monogram, forming OrtO’ 
tp<ma. Circular Arian legend, AfahAr^tua trada- 
iota Hermayata. 

6a. O £ 6. Leptoyi. Anther, 88 and 84 grs. 

Types and legends as on No. S. 

7. □ ^ 8. Oichalkon. Plato XTV., Fig. 12. Author, 
125 grs. Kai’e. Thomas, No. 4. 

Obp. —Bearded bead of king to right, covered with arayed 
tiara, his shoulders clad with the chlamys. 
Greek legend on three sides as on No. 6. 

Hep. —Horse standing to right, with right foro-leg raised. 
Arian legend on three sides as on No. 6. 

8. □ £ 10. Dickalkoyy. Plate XTV., Fig. 18. Author, 
181 and 188 grs. Bare. Thomas, No. 4a. 

Obv .—Bearded head of king, covered with a lofty tiara. 
Greek legend on three sides as on No. 6. 

Rev. —^Horse standing with right fore-leg raised, as on 
No. 7. Arian legend on three sides as on No. 6. 

9. 0^8. Chalkous. Plate XIV,, Fig. 14. Author, 70 
to 90 grs. Of mde fabric. 

Obv. —Bare diademed head of king to right with chlamys 
on the shonlders. Circ^ar Greek legend, blnn- 
dered, BA5IAE02 STHP02 SY EPMAIOY. 

Hev.—The Olympian Zeus seated as on the silver coins. 

Circular Arian legend, Mnh&rajata mahatata 
Hermayaea. 
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N.B.—On these coins the Ariui legend presents the title 
of mahatata, the great,” instead of the usual tradatasaj the 

preserver.” One coin gives the name of Hermaa$a, and on 
the obverse I think that I can trace the lofty title of BAEI* 
AEUJN BACIAEUJC. 

10. O Stl. Ckalhim, Plate XIV., Fig. 16. Author, 
60 grs. Karo. 

Obv .—Bore diademed bead of king to right, of rude ex* 
eeution. Olrcalar Greek legend, with STHPOX 
XV, os on No. 0. 

lieo. —Winged figure of Victory to loft, holding out a 
wreath in her right hand. Oircokr Arian legend, 
Mahw^ata rdjardjata niahata$a lUnnayata. 

N.B.—On some specimens the lofty title of ** king of kings ” 
is expressed by MaJum'tytua rayadirayMa, 

10a. O iE 6. Lepton. Author, 28 to 85 grs. Bare. 

Typos and legends as on No. 10. 

11. 0^9. Dickalkon. Plate XIV., Kg. 16. Author, 
186 grs. Common. Thomas, No. 1. Sn-Hermnus. 

06ti.—Bare diademed head of king to right, witL chlamj's 
on the shoulders. Circular Greek legend, bluu* 
dered, with 2THP05 2Y, as on No. 9. 

Ret. —Herakles standing to the front, with the skin of iho 
Nemssan lion on his left arm, and his right hand 
bolding a club, which rests on tlio ground. Cir¬ 
cular Arian legend, Kujnia Kiuaen Yamyaea 
tUxramuthuiasa. 

N.B.—This last coin of tho Greek kings of India, which boars 
the name of Hermsus, with blundered Greek title on the 
obverse, presents an entirely new legend on the reverse, which 
has no connection with the Greek legend. On the reverse we 
find the name and titles of the great Scythian conqueror, Kt^uht 
Kasa, the leader of the Kushin tribe. The name of tho Greek 
king on the obverse was afterwards dropped, and that of bis 
Scythian conqueror takes its place in barbarous Greek, as 
KOZOYAO KAAttiIZOY, which on other specimens of different 
type is modified to KOZOAA KAAA*€C, with the title of 
ZAOOY, in the Greek legend, and to Kuyuia Kaphea, with the 
title of Tam, in the Arian legend. The Greek form of ZAOOY, 
which has hitherto been always misread as ZAOOY, is, there¬ 
fore, an attempt to translitorate the native title of Parity, or 
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IVA. Professor Dowson rea<l8 Yarng and yait, and saggests 
that ** the txvo words are probably only different ways of 
expressing some foreign title.^ He notes also that the guttu¬ 
rals are ^quently omitted, as in dhamituia for (Ihofnikata —to 
which I may add mahnta and viahataka. Yarng^ by dropping 
the guttural, will become Yneu, which is really the same as 
Yail, for which the Greek ZAOOY U a very close rondoring. 

Amyntas, Nikator. 

B.c. 140—138. 

The coins of Amyntas 81*6 exceedingly rare, only twenty- 
six specimens being known to me^ of which five are in roy 
own cabinet. There are only three distinct types; but 
there are several different styles of head-dress^ as the 
Macedonian kausia, the common helmet, and two va¬ 
rieties of Oriental tiara. From the Macedonian cap, as 
well as from his Macedonian name, I infer that he must 
liave been connected with the family of Lysias and 
Antialkidas. I suppose him to have been the son of the 
latter prince, and that he may have been employed daring 
the reign of Menander as a tributary governor. On the 
death of that great king, amid the general scramble for 
power, Amyntas must have kept bis hold on K&bul, where 
he probably reigned for one or two years, from b.c. 140 
to 188. 

This assignment is partially borne out hy the monograms 
on bis coins, among which there are NiAaia or K&bul 
(No. 65), and C^Atana or Alexandria (No. 139). The 
find-spots of his coins also point to tlie KAbul valley as 
the seat of his power. But the strong argument in favour 
of KAbul, is the fact that the chief type of Zens, as well as 
the two curious Oriental head-dresses of his coins, are found 

‘ Boyal Asiatie Society's Journal, xx., p. 240. 
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repeated on those of his successor, Hermseus, whose seat 
of power was undoubtedly K&bul itself, aud Jalalabad. 

The type of Athene Promachos, which is found on the 
unique didraclimon in the British Museum, is precisely 
the same as that on the coins of Menander, his immediate 
predecessor. On all of his six hemidrachms, wc find but 
one type, that of the seated Olympian !5cus, which is 
copied from the coins of Antialkidas, his presumed father.® 
A similar figure is fouud on the coins of Hermmus, which 
the learned Raoul Rochette believed to have been copied 
from the coins of Alexander II., Zebina, of Syria, who 
reigned from b.c. 129 to 123. He argues that this par¬ 
ticular representation of the god, seated on a high-backed 
throne, was taken from the colossal statue of the Olympic 
Zeus at Antioch; and, as its first appearance on the 
Syrian money took place under Alexander Zebina, this 
type must have preceded that on the coins of the 
Greek kings of Bactriana.* But, as we have already seen 
this same figure on the coins of Antialkidas, who, according 
to all inquirers, reigned many years before Alexander II. 
of Syria, and whom R. Rochette himself places im¬ 
mediately after Eukratides,® we must altogether discard 

a See PI. 8, Figs. 6, 6, 7, 8, and 9. 

* Journal des Savants, Oct., 1885, p. 680“ £n efiet, cs 
type est manifestemont imite de oeini des medaillee d'Alexan¬ 
dre II., Zebina, roi de Syrie, qui repr^entent Jupiter, atsie $ur 
tm tUgc A jour, avee dottier: et cette maniere de representer le 
dieu supreme, dont le colosse d’or et d'ivoire formait le prin¬ 
cipal omement d’Antioohe, est, rar la monnaie des roia de Syrie, 
une innovation qui ne s’est ni montr^ avant le r^ne Alex¬ 
andre II.,ni reprodoite depuis; et dontl’ttsage, en consequence, 
renferme entre les annees 129 et 128 avant notre ^e, doit avoir 
prMede rimitation qui se fit de ce type sor la monnaie Grecque 
des rois de la Bacthane.” 

«Journal des Savants, Mars, 1886, p. 188:—“Je me orois 
done maintenant pleinement autorise & placer la rdgne d'Antial* 
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this idea of imitatioa of the Syrian coinage, and its conse¬ 
quent value in fixing the chronology of the Greek kings 
of Bactria and India. 

Wilson, curiously enough, repeats this suggestion of R. 
Rochette, aud calls the high-backed chair on the coins of 
Hermseus ** a piece of furniture first observable on the 
coins of Alexander Zebina of Syria, who died in b.& 123,” * 
although he has given engravings of two coins of Antial- 
kidas, the type of which he describes as " Jupiter seated 
in a chair with a high back,” while he assigns Autialkidas 
to B.c. 1S5J I have already shown how this partiality for 
regarding the types of the Bactro-Grecian and Indo- 
Grecian coins as imitations of the Syrian money had 
misled the learned French autlior in the case of the Fallas 
Athene found on the coins of the Bactrian Demetrius, 
which he suggested was copied from the money of the 
kings of Kappadokia, and, more especially, from the coins 
of Antiochus XX. and Seleukus VI. of Syria, a position 
which is quite untenable, as the whole of these princes 
were posterior to Demetrius of Bactria. I have considered 
it necessary to discuss this point fully, because, if we 
accept R. Rochette's conclusions, we must assign not only 

kid^s 4 pea de distance de celoi d'Eucratide II..et, si 

je ne me trompe, il dat occoper, dans la succession des princes 
qni gardaieni la frostiere septentrionale de la Baciriane, le rang 
qni vient immediatement aprds Fhiloxdne.*’ Lassen places An- 
Ualkides in b.o. 150—140; Wilson, in b,o. 185. 

^ Ariana Antiqua, p. 292. 

' Ariana Antiqua, p. 277, and pi. ii., figs. 11 and 12. Wil¬ 
son has committed another mist^e of a similar kind, in sup¬ 
posing that the double portrait of Hemueus and Kalliope was a 
novelty, which might “ have been suggested by the heads of 
Cleopatra and Anwehus VUI. of Syria, b.o. 125 (Ar. Ant., 
p. 292) while in pi. zxi., fig. 7, he has given an engraving of 
the beautiful tetradrachm of Enkralides, with the heads of his 
father and mother, Heliokles and Laodike, on the opposite side. 

VOL. XII. N.8. A A 
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Hermsus, but also Amyntaa and Antialkidas to a date 
sorocwliat later than 129 b.c. 

Ou the copper coins of Amyntaa the sole type is that 
of Pallas Athene, armed with helmet, spear, and buckler, 
raOTing to the left, and holding out her right hand.* 
Wilson suggests some affinity with the Pallas ou the coins 
of Demetrius; but both the position and the action are 
different The type was probably original on the coins of 
Amyntaa, from which it appears to have been afterwards 
copied on the money of the Indo-Scythian princes, 
Vonones and Azas. 

The place which I have assigned to Amyntaa, following 
Menander, and immediately preceding Hermseos, is, I 
think, fully established by the two peculiar head'dresses 
on his copper coins, both of which appear again on the 
square copper coins of Hermseus, and are found only on 
the coins of these two princes. Wilson justly describes 
them as belonging to a “ more barbarous period.” • One of 
these curious head'dresses is described by Raonl Rochette 
as ** me tiare n'courbSe en avant et amie de rayons sur tes 
c6tis*^ The other seems to be of exactly tlie same shape, 
but without the rays. These curious head-dresses are cer> 
tainly not Greek; and, as they show an incrcaseofOriental 
influence, the kings who adopted them must be assigned to 
a late period of the Greek rule in India. The dominions of 
Amyntas I suppose to have been eonflned to the Kabul 
valley, excluding PeslAwar, which, from the monograms, 
would appear to have belonged to Artemidorus. 


^ See B. Bocheite’s description, Journal des Savants, Fev., 
1839, p. 90. and pi. i., fig. 12. 

» Ariana Antiqua, p. 271. 
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Hifpostratus, the Great— Sotsiu 
B.c. 140—135. 

The position of Hippostratus is chiefly determined by 
the find'spots of his coins, which are limited to the North* 
west and West Panj&h. The coins themselves ere not very 
rare, but the copper money is less plentiful than the silver. 
Altogether, I have seen just sixty specimens, of which up* 
wards of twenty are in my own cabinet. The monograms 
are confined to three vsrieties of equally common occur¬ 
rence, not one of which, however, can be assigned with 
certainty to any particular city. No. 110 monogram may 
be 1 ‘ead as Taxila; No. 48 as Kaspeira, or Mult&n; and 
No. 116, which forms APT, is probably intended for 
Artoarta, as it is always accompanied by the Ariau letter 
a on the same face of the coin. The city of Artoterta is 
mentioned by Ptolemy, who places it immediately to the 
west of the Indus. According to all these indications, 1 
infer that Hippostratus must have ruled over the Panjflb. 

By the style and fabric of his coins, as well as by the 
types of Apollo and his tripod, on both round and square 
coins, Hippostratus claims a close connection with Apol* 
lodotus. The adoption of the title of Great points in the 
name direction. Hippostratus was probably the son of 
ApoUodotus, and we may suppose that he saved himself 
by becoming a tributary governor under Menander, when 
other members of his family were reduced. The type of 
the galloping horseman shows a connection with the 
princes of the hostile family of Antialkidas and Lysias, 
perhaps referring to his own marriage, which might have 
united the interests of the two rival families during the 
supremacy of Menander. The type of the Olympian Zeus, 
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wliicb is copied from the coina of Antialkidas, oot im> 
probabry refers to the same coonection. 

The ailyer coins of Hippoatratus are more common than 
the copper; but they are not numerous. 1 would there* 
fore limit hia reign to four or fire years, and assign him 
to the period between 140 and 185 B.a 


AaTBMiDoiiua, Anisktos. 

B.C. 140—188. 

Of this ephemeral prince, whose coina known to me are 
limited to seveu specimens, I have little to say. 1 got the 
first of hia coina in Kaahmir, in 1848, and I have since 
obtained four others from Pesh&war and the North-west 
Panjftb. One of them is a didrachmon, the whole style 
and fabric of which are so like those of Menander's coins, 
that I am very strongly inclined to believe him to have 
been the son and successor of that powerful and popular 
prince. Of the seven coins known to me, three of silver 
and one of copper are now in my own collection; and the 
original copper coin which I got in Kashmiris nowin the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. Two of the silver coins bear 
the figure of Artemis on the reverse, in evident allusion 
to the king’s name. The third silver coin gives the figure 
of Victory, which is so uncommon on the silver money of 
these IndO'Grecian kings, that I know of but one other 
example, on a recently acquired unique hemidrachma of 
Menander. As this coin bears the title of I>ikaio$, it 
must have been struck towards the end of his reign; aud 
the adoption of the type by Artemidorus, offers another 
point of connection with Menander, besides the general 
style and fabric of the coins. 
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The monograms are limited to three^ of which ouo is 
ail obvious compound of Artamita or Ariemisias (see 
No. 120). A second, No. 119, is not resolvable; but the 
third, which is found on all the four copper coins, is the 
well-known monogram of Demetrias, No. 58, which was 
most probably the Greek name of the city of Peukelaotis, 
to the north of Fesh&war. Both the monograms and the 
hnd-spots of the coins thus agree in showing that Artcmi- 
dorus must have ruled over the Lower Kabul valley, of 
which some city represented by No. 68 monogram was 
the capital. 

On the death of Menander I suppose that Arteniidorus, 
his presumed son, may have succeeded to this central 
portion of his wide dominions, while the western territory 
of Kabul was seized by Amyntas, the Eastern Panj&b by 
Apollopliaues, and all the North and North-west Taiijlb 
by Hippostratus. As the coins of Artemidorus are 
exceedingly rare, liis rule cannot have extended beyond one 
or two years. I suppose him therefore to have reigned 
over the Peshftwar valley for a short time immediately 
after the death of Menander, or from b.c. 140 to 138. 


Apollophames, Sotbr. 

B.c. 140. 

It is diflScult to say anything regarding a prince who is 
only known to us from five coins, all of the same type. 
These five coins I procured in the Panj4b, together with 
several rude coins of Straton I. and Straton II. of the 
same type. As these rude coins of Straton I. bear the 
same monogram as those of Apollophanes, they must 
have been minted at the same place. This monogram 
(No. 142) I read as Euthydemia or Sanyaia, which was 
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the capital of the Baaterii Pauj&b. The coins of Apollo- 
phanes preserve the full weight of the Indo-Greciau 
hemidrachmsj two of the five weighing 37 grains eacli, 
but the metal is base^ and the execution barbarous. I 
may hazard the suggestion that this prince must have 
belonged to the family of Stratoii and Menander, and 
that he held the Eastern Paiij&b fur a short time just 
before the final extinction of the Greek dominion in 
India. This may have been in 1>10 B.O., immediately 
after the death of Menander, or perhaps as late as 
136 B.C., after the death of Hippoetratns. Tlie rule of 
Apollophanes I suppose to have been brought to a close 
by the increasing power of the native princes, rather than 
by the hostility of bis own countrymen. 

Telbphus, Ederqstzs. 

B.c. 135. 

A single silver coin of this prince was obtained towards 
the close of the Afghan campaign in 1841, which is now 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Its strange types 
offer nothing whatever to gnide us in assigning him a 
position either in time or place, and its single monogram 
is not found on the coins of any other Greek prince. 
But as the coin itself is of inferior workmanship, Telephus 
must be placed towards the close of the Greek rule. I 
should therefore assign him to the year b.c. 185, imme^ 
diately after Hippostratus, when he may have ruled either 
in Pesh&war, or in the North-west Panj&b, for a few 
months before he was subdued by Hermeus. 

The type of the giant with the snaky legs may possibly 
refer to Scythes, the son of Herakles and Echidna accord¬ 
ing to Herodotus, or of Zeus and Echidna according to 
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Diodoriis, who was the eponymous hero of the Scythian 
nations.*') If this supposition is correct, the type would 
show some connection with the Scythians. The mother 
of Telephua may perhaps hare been a Scythian princess, 
and the type would thus refer to his Scythian descent. 

HBRMiBUS, SOTRR. 

B.C. 138—120. 

The coins of Hermseus were found in such numbers at 
Begr&m by Masson, that he concluded there must hare 
been no less than three different kings of that name.** To 
the first he assigned the coins given in PI. XIV., Fig. 11; 
to the second, Fig. 15;'and to the third, Fig. 16. But this 
opinion was justly objected to by both It. Rcchette and 
Lassen.** The conclusion which the former experienced 
and judicious Numismatist drew from the same facts was, 
** that a prince of the name of Hermaeus, after Apollo- 
dotus, ruled the country of which Nysa was the capital; 
and that bis reign, judging from the quantity of his 
money, must have been a long one; and that it lasted 
until the Scythian occupation of Bactriana.*' From the 
description of the three different coins already given, it 
will be seen that the first and second belong to a single 
king, Hermseus Soter, and that the third class bears two 
names, that of Hermteus Soter in the Greek legend, and 
of Kvjula Kadphizts in the Arian legend. This joint 
appearance of the names of a Greek and a Scythian ruler 
on the same coin offers a convincing proof that Hermseus 
must have been the last of the Indo-Grecian princes. 


*^ Herodotus, iv., 9, 10. Diodoms, iL, 43. 

** Bengal Asiatic Soriety’s Journal, 18M, p. 167. 
** Journal des Savants, April, 1663, p. 194. 
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and that Kujtda Kadpkizes roust have been the Scjtliian 
prince who subverted the Greek dominion in India. 
This conclusion is definitely proved by the final dis¬ 
appearance of the naroe of Ilermsus from the coinage, 
its place being taken by that of the Scythian conqueror 
Kvjula Kadphizes in the Greek legend without any 
alteration of the types. 

Tlte coins of Hcrmecus, which are found in such 
numbers in the Kabul valley, are much less common to 
the east of the Indus, and there the find-spots are limited 
to the north-west portion of the Panjfib. The mono¬ 
grams are very varied, there being no less than twenty 
diflereot kinds on eighty coins which 1 have examined. 
But of this number no less than twenty-five specimens 
bear No. 48 monogram of Ortospana ; eight bear No. 
139 of Opbiana (all these are Kalliope coins); six bear 
No. 41, of which the reading is doubtful; five bear No. 
68 of Demetrias ; five bear the letters MO, or a combina¬ 
tion of them; three bear No. 128; and two bear No. 129 
mouograro. The last three I read conjecturally as MOYA 
for Multdn in the Southern Paujftb, but all the other 
places shown by the monograms are in the Kfibul valley. 

The types of the coins of Hermseus are few, and offer 
no novelties. The most important coin is the hemi- 
dracbma with the portraits of himself and his queen, 
Kalliope, as I understand it to refer to a royal alliance. 
Hermseus himself I suppose to have been the brother of 
AmyntaSjWbom he succeeded on the throne of K&bul about 
fi.e. 138. The seated Zeus of Olympus, as well as the 
two curious head-dresses on the coins of Hermseus, are 
undoubted copies of the coins of Amyntas, but the 
proof of relationship will not be complete until we obtain 
a coin of Hermseus with the Macedonia KauHa. Kalliope 
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may have been the daughter of Menander or Hippo* 
stratus, or even of Amyntas; and perhaps the ^pe of the 
horseman, which is found on all her coins, points to her 
connection with the Macedonian dynasty of Antialkidas. 
But the horseman is also found on the obverse of a single 
hemidraclima of Hermseus himself, which I have lately 
obtabied from the Sonipat dod. 

The coins of Hermseus, as already stated, are of three 
distinct kinds:—1, pure Greek, of good workmanship, with 
either the Olympic Zeus, or a horse on the reverse; 2, rude 
copper coins, with either the seated Zeus or Victory on the 
reverse, and the Greek legend of the obverse invariably 
blundered, offering 2THP0S 2Y instead of SOTHPOSi but- 
with the Arian legend perfect; 3, boldly executed coins 
with the same blunder in the Greek legend, but on the 
reverse, a standing figure of Herakles, with the name and 
titles of the Scythian Prince Kujulo Kadphizes in the 
Arian legend. 

The last class is of special interest and importance, as 
it reveals to us not only the name mid title of the Scythian 
conqueror, but also the name of his ^be. By comparing 
the two legends of these last coins, we find that the 
conqueror was named KOZOAA KAAA^EO, or KOZOYAO 
&AA4>IZH0 in Greek, that his title was ZAOOY, and his 
tribe the KOPANO. The Greek ZAOOY, or Zavnt, is re¬ 
presented in the Arian legend in two slightly different 
ways, as Yau and Yaug, or Yavug, which is evidently the 
the same title as Shao-xou, which the Chinese gave to all 
kings who were descendants of the great Scythian ruler 
named WenM This title of Shoo or Zao, was afterwards 
changed to Rao, PAO, by Kanishka and his successors, in 

u Remnsai, “ Nouvsanx Melanges Asiatiqaes,” tom. i., pp. 
203, 219, and 227. 
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conformity with a peculiar law of the Turki dialect, which 
changes an initial sA or r to r. The tribal name of 
KOPANO is represented in the Arian legends of the coins by 
jfiTusAdn and KkusJidn, and in the inscriptions by Giuhdn. 
Here, therefore, we have the same change from to r in 
the middle of a word, although the rule, as laid down in 
hooks, is limited to these letters when they are initial.*^ 
We thus learn from the coins that the Greek dominion 
in India was overthrown by a Scythian chief named 
Kujula KadphucBf who was the Zau or Shao of the 
Kushdn tribe. Now, turning to the Chinese authorities, 
we find that sometime before the Christian era, the chief 
of the Kwi’Shwang tribe of the great Yuchi, named 
Kkvu-tsiu-kif subjected the other four tribes of the nation, 
and assuming the title of ** Sang of the Kueuahwang, or 
Kuahdn^ conquered Kaofu, Expiu, and Hontha^ or Ophiana, 
Kophene, and Parthia.^.^ 

This account is confirmed by the few notices of classical 
authors regarding the overthrow of the Greek dominion 
in Pactria, and the name of the ruling tribe of Scythians 
who caused its downfall. From Trogus we learn that 
Bactria and Sogdiana were occupied by the Scythian 
tribes of Saranca (read Sarauca to agree with Strabo’s 
Sagarauia) and Asiani; and, afterwards, that the Aaiani 
gave kings to the Tocharif and overthrew the Sarducha,^^ 
for whom I believe that we must ^ain read Sarauca 


That this law was actually sxtendsd to these same letters - 
in the middle of words we learn from the Greek forms of 
KAKHPKE and OOHFKE, which correspond with KamaKka 
and Hutiahka of the mseriptions. 

Bemusat, *‘Noaveaax Melanges Asiatiques,"!., 222. 

Trogi Pomp. Prolog., o. 41':—Scythiose gentes Saranoe et 
Asiani Bacira occupavere et Sogdianose. 42: '* Addita res 
8oyihie«, reges Thocarornm Asiani, interitusqne Sarducharum.'' 
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or Sagarauha. Here the Asxam are evidently the 
Kuskdn tribe, who gave kings to the whole nation of 
the Yuchi, or Tocharx, and subdued Kaofu and Kipiu. 
The war with the Parthians is confimied bj the classical 
accounts of the death of Phraates II. (Arsakes VII.} 
in battle with the Scythians in b.c. 126, and of the 
death of his successor, Artabanus II., in battle with the 
Thogarii in b.c. 123.*' In these, ThogarUf we have the 
Tochari, and we thus learn that the Tochari or PucAt, 
had actually come into conflict with the Parthians before 
the death or deposal of Hermeeus. 

In the Chinese Khiu-inu-kif the conqueror of Kophene 
and Parthia, I recognise Kujtda Kadphizea of the coins, 
the overthrower of the Greek dominion in the Kabul 
valley, and the successful leader of the Thogarii or Tochari 
against Phraates and Artabanus of Parthia. According 
to the Chinese authorities, these events took place about 
one hundred years after the embassy of Chang-kian to the 
Yuchi, which dates from B.c. 139 to 126, or perhaps from 
their first settlement in Bactria, after the death of their 
king, Lao^shang, which took place in b.c. 163. Khieu^ 
tnu-H died at eighty^four years of age, and his son^ 
Yen-hM-ciwngt extended his conquests far into India, to* 
wards the south and east. . If we allow forty or fifty years 
to the reign of the long*lived father, the reign of the son 
may be fixed at from b.o. 80 to 60, or just one hundred 
years after the first occupation of Bactria by the Ynchi.- 
Or, if we most accept the embassy of Chang-kian as the 
starting point, I would take the year b.c. 189, in which' 
he left China, and curtail the vague number of ** about 
one hundred years ” to seventy-five or eighty yevs, and 


^ Jostini, xlii. 1, 2. 
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tbos bring the Clunese date into accord vith that derived 
from the claasical authoritiea, by referring to the conquests 
of Yen-kao-cbing in India, about b.c. 60. 

My view of the career of Hermeeus may be summed up 
as follows :-~-He was most probably thebrother of Amyutas, 
and succeeded lum ou the throne of Kabul about b.c. 138. 
By his marriage with the Princess Kalliope, he must have 
increased his power, and perhaps also his dominions. To 
this marriage I would assign the acquisition of the Lower 
Kabul valley, with its capital Demetrias. About b.c. 185, 
he probably took advantage of the death of Hippostratus 
to exteud his rule into the Panj&b, and to add the rich 
city of Taxila to his kingdom. His dominions would theu 
have stretched from Kabul on the west, to the Hydaspea 
OQ the east, and to Ghazni and Multan on the south. For 
some years he probably ruled in peaces until about b.o. 
1^8, when the Su, or Scythians, under Vonones and 
Moos, being driven from Bactria towards the south, took 
possession of Kabul and Ghasni. I suppose that Hermeeus 
may then have applied for aid to their powerful enemy, 
the leader of the Tochari, on whose advance the Sahas, or 
Saca retired to the south and east, where they established 
several petty kingdoms under Vonottes and his relatives 
lA GUaAni and Kandahfir, and under Maas in the Panjftb. 
To thin period I refer the ruder coins of late date, (Ph 
XIY., Fig. 14), on which the equivalent of the Greek title 
of Soter is omitted in the Arian legend of the reverse, and 
also those shown in FI. XIV., Fig. 15, with the type of 
Victory, and the sounding title of great king of kings,” 


Bemusat, Nouveaux Melanges Asiaiique8,'’i.,205:-~>"X4e 
roi des S<n {Sahas or Saca) vintan mididemeorer ^ns le Kipin 
(Kopbene). Les iribns des Sat se divisdreni et se dispersereni 
de manidre & former ^ et U diderens royaumes." 
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vhich was employed only in the Arlau legends of tUis new 
money for the benefit of his native subjects. 

Prom this time, about b.c. 126,1 suppose Hermteus to 
have been a mere pageant king, under the protection of 
the great .Scythian conqueror, Kujula Kadphizes, the chief 
of the Kush&n tribe, and leader of the whole nation of 
Yuckif or Tochari. As the coins with the joint names are 
common, this state of affairs roust have lasted for some 
years, until it was finally closed either by the death or 
removal of Hermseus, about b.c. 120.’^ 

Thus ended the Greek dominion in the East, after a 
brief but brilliant career of upwards of one hundred and 
twenty years, from the first establishment of the indepen¬ 
dent kingdoms of Bactriana, Ariana, and India,by Biodotus 
and his contemporaries, Pantaleon and Antimachus. But, 
though the political power of the Greeks had thus gone 
for ever, yet the far greater power of iutcllect and civilisa¬ 
tion still remained with the Hellcuiascd subjects of the 
Scythian kings. Their influence was shown by the adop¬ 
tion of the Greek religion and the Greek language by 
Vonones and Moas and their successors, as well as by the 
great conqueror, Kujula Kadphizes, and his successors. 
So deeply rooted was this infiuenco of a superior civilisation, 
that the Greek alphabet and language were still employed 
by the Scythian chiefs, Kanishka Huvishka and VAsu 
Deva, more than a century after the c6mplete extinction 
of the Greek kingdom of Hermmus. 

IV In the Hindn Par&nas the doraiton of the Yawuuty or Greek 
rule, m ihdio, is said to have been eigbty>two years. If we 
reckon this number back from 120 or 126 b.o. we obtain from 
202 to 208 B.o. for the Indian conquests of Demetrius during 
the lifetime of his father, Enthydemus. Perhaps the same 
thing is intended by Ferishta in the length of reign, ninety 
years, assigned to Jona (or Yavana) Baja, one of the snccessors 
of Sansarchand, or Chandragnpta. 
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ON A HOAIU) OF ENaUSH GOLD COINS FOUND AT 
ST. ALBAN’S, 

WITH SOUS SnUAES OM TUB UlALT OOZMS OT BDWABD VI« 


The twenty-nine gold coins of whtoli a list is given below 
bave been kindly submitted to me by the Earl of Verulam 
for examination. They were found upon his property at 
St. MichaeFs^ St. Alban's^ buried in the ground beneath 
the floor of an old house, which has been demolished for 
the purpose of building another on the site. As will be 
seen, the latest in date of the coins is a half-sovereign of 
Elisabeth, with the crosa-crosslet mint-mark, which was in 
use during a portion of the first three years of her reign, 
and is thought to denote a period about 1559-60. The 
coins were therefore probably deposited soon after that 
date, though judging inm the great number of rarieties 
in the hoard, its original owner had for some few years 
been gathering together this store of money, adding to it 
perhaps some three or four pieces at a time. 

The coins themselves present some features of interest, 
but before remarking upon them it is desirable to give a 
detailed list of the whole, which is as follows 
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HBNKY TUL 
Akoxls. 

Type, Boding, PL t., No. 6; Snelling, FI. ii., No. 18. 

1. !iecnBia;vini di4.6E7^'xbox+t^cl’ xZx 

FB’ tower. Perforated in o. 

Bw.—PGCB 5 ttBVaff■ ^ TVT^ % STOiVTl x fiOS % XPff 
. B6CD6C’. m.in. tower. 19 gn. 

2. Obv. —A« No. 1, but F* only. m.m. tower. Forforeted in o. 
Bev. —As No. 1, but B6D04- m.m. tower. 79 grs. 

3. ojp.—Jiermia i vni i df + get: x nax.+. nev x 

Z x FB' o’< X. m.m. portcullis. Perforated 
in o. 

E«*.—PGCB X CCBVOCa’ + TV7t’ x STCLTTl x EOS x XPff + 
BCCDS'. m.m. portcullis. 79 grs. 

Type, Boding, PI. ri, No. 0. PL riii., fig. 1. 

4. o&v.—tiGcrmra . s x b ; 6 i tvgl* + fet^ ^ z x »iib i 

Bax X xn.m. fleur-de-lis. 

JZee.—P6CE x OBVaff’ x TV7P x STTLYTT POS + XPff ^ 
BaB€t. m.m. fleur-de-lis. Annulet on ship. 
ISbgn. 

6. Obv .—As No. 4. ni.m. fleur-de-lis. 

Eev.—PGCE X OEVaff i TV7P x STTLVTt x POS XPa' 
BfiCBE’ X. mm. fleur-de-lis. Annulet on ship. 
77igrs. 


HALF-SOyZBEIONS. 

Type, Boding, PI. ri, No. 11. PL TiiL, fig. 2. 

1. Ofte.—JjCCNBia : 8 S B i 6 i 7V6L* x FBTVPOn: i Z x 
fjIB X BSX x^* m.m. annulet and pellet O. 

Eef.—Bis i Tma i TBTTpsiansAx pem maBr x 
ILLOB- X IBTrr. ni.m. annulet and pellet 0. K 
or IS below arms. 96 grs. 
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2. O&p.'-'The same, but FBTrnOCIS. m.m. annulet ? 

£ev.-~mB X AVTE’x^ TEAN8I i PEE fllEDI i ILLO i 
IBAT. m.m. pellet in annulet. Ht bdow arms. 
97 grs. AnnxUet on inner oirclo, below T and above 
aide of crown. 

8. Oho.—An No. 2. m.na. pellet in annulet. 

AsNo. 1, but flieCDIV X* m.m. ditto. 07^. 

4. Obv.—AM No. 2. m.m. ditto. 

Ee».—Aa No. 1. m.m. ditto. 98 gra. 

6. Ofto.—HENEIO : 8 : PI : OEA : AOL‘ FBANCIE’ Z. 
HIPEBNI* EEX. m.m. poUet in annulet 

AVTEMiTEANSIENS : PER : XCKPIVM: 
ILLOBV&I: IBAT. m.m. Same. Small lettora. IB 
on tablet. 98 gra. 

6. Oil*.—iificrmia: s i p i c i t^gv PBTtnaia J z x hid U 

B€CX A. num. S. Trefoils in logenA 

ii».—ras’. avte i transib ; per mbpiv* illob i 

IBAT. m.m. 6. €C below shield. 96 grs. 

7. Oiv.'^'As No, 6. m.m. 8. 

ii».—iijs: 7vna i TET^nsians x p€cb mecpi’ n.LOR- 

IBTTT X m.m. €C P 6C below shield. 03| gra. 

HALF-sovznzioys.- Yonthfal heed. 

^pe, Ending, PI. t)., No. 12; Suolling, FI. ii., No. 21. 
Pl. viii., fig. 3. 

1. ptv.—irENBro:8 dei.ora:aol:fra:z.hib.'ekx. 

m.m. £. Throne with plain narrow back. 

.Rw—IHS . AVTEM. TRANSIENS. PEEMBDI, ILTAIR. 
IDAT. m.m. £. Diamonds between words. Ht 
or K on tablet. 3 below shield. 96 grs. 

2. Obr.—HENBIOIS.D.O.AGL.FHAN.Z.HIB BEX:* 

No m.m. Diamonds between words. 

B«.—ms AYTS’ TBANSIffN’ PffR mSDI’ ILLOB’ 
IBAT. m.m. S P IB on tablet 91^ grs. 

3. Oiv.—HENEI0:8.D;Gt;AGL:FEAN0I.Z.HIB:REX. 

m.m. a martlet 

Bfp.—IBS' AVTEM TRANSIENS : PER MEDI: ILLOB ! 
IBAT. m.m. a martlet. EE P on tablet 95| grs. 
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4. Otv.—HENIUCO’. B. DEI. GBA AGL .... HIB’ BEX. 

m.m. a martlet (possibly double struck). 
iiCT.—IHS : AVT.’ TBANSIEKS P EB . MEEIV ’. ILLO 
IBAT. m.m. ditto. 03 grs. 

5. 06w.—HENEIC' 8’ D’G'AOI.’PEAN;z:iriB’IlEX00^. 

m.m. arrow. Idanclofl botwoen words. 

; AVTE’ TBANSIE’ . PER : MBDIIILLOR.' 
IBAT. m.m. arrow. EC on tablet below arms. 
03 grs. 

6. Gio.—HENRI0.8 DEI . ORA’. AGL’. PEA’ Z . HIB’. 

BEX. m.m. arrow. Diamonds between words. 
i?».—ms . AYTEM , TEANSTENS . PEE . MEDI . 
ILLOB . IBAT. m.m. arrow. EC on tablet. 01 
grs. Small letters. 

7. Obv.~9 HENTEIO 0 8 0 D b G « ANGL bO FBANO b E 

HIBEB* BEX b. m.m. arrow. Maaoles between 
words. 

Brt*.~mS AVTEM + TEANSIENS PER . MEDIVM 
ILLOB’ IBAT +. m.m. arrow, m on tablet. Two 
spocimonH, 93 and 97 grs. 

8. As No. 7. 

Dev .—As No. 6. 03^ grs. 

9. Git.—HBNBIO. 8 . DEI . GBA’ AGL : FRA . Z . HIB: 

RETT. No nLm. Diamonds between words. 

Ber.—ms . AVTEM . TRANSIENS . PEB MBDI , 
UXOB . IBAT. No m.m. Diamonds between 
words. E under sbielA Tablet not struck up. 
TJmee spedmens, 93i, 93^, and 87^ grs. 

to. Gftt-.—HENBIO'. 8 . DEI. GBA'. AGL’. PEA’. Z . HIB. 
BEX . m.m. grappling iron. 

JlCT.—ms . AVTE’. TBANSIEN. PEB MEDIV . ILLO’. 
IBAT . m.m. ditto. Grappling* iron below shield. 
SCigrs. 

EDWARD VI. 

HaLF-sovsnsiONa. 

Type, Buding, PI. tu., No. 8 f SnelUng, PI. iiL, No. 11. 

1. Ofrr.—EDWARD : VI: D: G: AGL ! FRA ! Z : HIB : BEX 
m.m. Y. Hoad in profile, crowned. 

VOL. XII. NA. G C 
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80Y TV M 0 FIDEI 0 PBOTEGET 0 EVM 0. 
m. 111 . T. E E &t ndes of ahiold. Bosee between 
words. 84 gre. 

2. Obo .—^Aa No. 1. 

Ew.—As No. 1, but POTE0ET. (Possibly double atruok.) 
84grs. 

8. 0&v.<-£DWABD 0 VI 0 D 0 0 0 AOL 0 FIU. 0 Z 
EIB 0 BEX 0. m.m. grappling iron. Boeoa 
between words. 

Jiev.-^Aa No. 1. m.m. gtappUng hookP 81 gra. 

ELIZABETir. 

HALr^soTSEXion. 

Type, Buding, PL x., No. 2; Snelling, PI. ir., No. 12. 

1. O&o.—ELIZABETH iDlGlANCl.PH:ET.HI.EEQINA. 
mm. cross crosslet 

Bw.—fiCrVTVM : FIDEI : PEOTEGBT : EAM . m.m. 
ditto. £. B. 841 gn. 

The angels of Henry VIII. would at first sight appear 
to afford little subject of comment. There is, however, a 
peculiarity about them which baa, I think, liitherto 
escaped observation, namely, that in addition to the usual 
mint-mark, such as the tower, the portcullis, or tlie fleur> 
de<lis, there is at the end of the legend, on the obverse, 
what looks like a second mint-mark, in the shape of a 
small annulet. The use and intention of this second mark 
appear to be illustrated by tbe coins in this board, for 
three out of tbe five are neatly perforated with a small 
bole through tbe centre of the annulet, and are thus 
adapted for suspension. But why, it will be asked, should 
the coins of this particular dass be prepared in this re¬ 
markable manner for being defaced by having holes bored 
through them? The reason, I would suggest, is that 
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eren in the days of Henry VIIIas ve know to have been 
the case in later days, the ange) was the piece of gold 
huog round the patient^a neck at the time of his receiving 
the royal touch for the king's evil. 

It is said that^ Henry VII. was the 6rst English 
sovereign who established a particular ceremony to be 
used on the oocasiou of touching, and introduced the 
practice of presenting a small piece of gold. We find 
the custom thus alluded to by Shakspere: ^ 

Mttcdvff. What's the disease he means 7 
Medcolm. 'Tie called the evil; 

A most nuraouloos work in this good king; 

Which often since my here-remain in England 
I have seen him do. How he solicits heaven 
Himself best knows; but strangely-visited people 
All swoln and olceroos, pitiful to the eye, 

The mere despair of surgery he cures; 

Hanging a golden stamp about their nocks, 

Put on with holy prayers ; and 'tis spoken 
To the succeeding royalty he leaves 
The healing benediction." 

How commouly angels were perforated for suspension 
in the time of James I. and Charles I. must be familiar 
to all collectors, from the difficulty that exists in obtaining 
a specimen without a hole through it. In later reigns, 
as those of Charles II., James II., and Anne, angels seem 
to have been expressly coined to serve as touch-pieces. 
Similar pieces were also struck by the Pretender,^ who, 
as James IIL, was presumed to possess the hereditary 
healing faculty. All these later touch-pieces bear the 
legend SOLI DEO GLOHIA, which does not occur on 
any of the angels destined for ordinary circulation. This 


1 See Chambers's Book of Days," vol. i., p. 88, where 
many interesting partienlars on this sulgect will be found. 

^ Ifacbeth, Act iv., so. 8. 

* Num. Cl^on., vol. ii., p. 127. 
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lef eud may bear reference to a saying of Queen Elizabeth's, 
recorded by Fuller: * “ Making her progresse into Olo^ 
eestershire, people affected with this disease did in uncivil 
crowds presse in upon her. Insomuch that her Majestic, 
betwixt auger, grief, and compassion, let fall words to this 
effect, Atasse poor people, I carmot, 1 cannot cure you ; 
ft ie God alone that can doe it I** She continued, how¬ 
ever, the practice of touching for the evil nntil the day of 
her death. I am not aware of the nature or frequency of 
the ceremony of touching, as in use in the time of Henry 
VII. and Henry VIII.. but at later date there was a set 
form of prayer, which was introduced into several editions 
of the English Book of Common Prayer.* So common 
was the practice, that in the first four years after his 
restoration Charles II. touched nearly 24,000 persons. 
Friday appears to have been the usual day for the pur« 
pose.* Evelyn gives the following account of the cere- 
mony:’—His Majesty, sitting under his state in the 
Banqueting House, the chirurgeons cause the sick to be 
brought or led up to the throne, where they kneeling, the 
King strokes their faces or cheeks with both bis hands at 
once, at which instant a chaplain in his formalities says, 

' He put bis hands upon them, and he healed them.' This 
is said to every one in particular. When they have been 
all touched, they come up again in the same order, and 
the other chaplain kneeling, and having angel gold strung 
on white ribbon on his arm, delivers them one by one to 
his Majesty, who puts them about the necks of the 


* “ Cbtu^ Hist.,” Gent, zi.. Book h., sec. 85. 

« Op. cit., p. 84. Pepys’ Diary, ed. 1848, vd. i., p. 105- 

* ** Travis of the Grand Dnke Cosmo III.,” p- 214. 

* Diary, ed. 1864, vol. i., p. 889. 
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touched as they pass, whilst the first chaplain repeats, 
* That is the true light who came into the world/ Then 
follows an Epistle (as at first a Gospel), with the Liturgy 
prayers for the sick, with some alteration; lastly, the 
hlcssing; and then the Lord Chamberlain and the Comp¬ 
troller of the Household bring a basin, ewer, and towel 
for his Majesty to wash/^ 

The large hole in the touch-pieces, and that by which 
so many angels of James I. and Charles I. are disfigured, 
appears to liave been necessary for the white ribbon to 
pass through. Its large size may also be in part due to 
the punchings having been the perquisite of the puncher, 
who no doubt was aware of the mathematical fact that 
tlieir weight would he as the square of the diameter of 
the hole, so that by doubling the size of the punch be 
increased his profits to fourfold. In the angels of 
Henry VIII. now under consideration, the hole is ex¬ 
tremely minute, and only adapted for a thread by which 
possibly it was attached to a ribbon. At a time when 
severe penalties were enforced against those who clipped 
or minished the king^s coin, we may readily conceive that 
objections would be felt to punching large holes even 
tlirough the coins destined to be used as touch-pieces.' 

Enough, however, has been said on this subject, and 1 
now turn to another feature in the hoard of more purely 
numismatic interest. This is the comparative abundance 
of the half-sovereigns with a youthful portrait of a seated 
monarch, and bearing the name of Henry YIll. Though 
struck in the name of Henry, I have little doubt of the 
coins having been minted in the reign of Edward VL^ 
whose portrait, and not that of his father, they seem to 
bear. The whole figure, indeed, appears to have been 
produced on the die by means of the same punches as those 
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used for the well-known, though rare, early half-sovereign 
of Edward (PI. viii., fig.4, Buding, PI. vii.. No. 3; Snelling, 
PI. iii.. No. 1). Not only is the face youthful and beard- 
less, and quite unlike that on the undoubted coins of 
Henry VIII., but the throue on which tlie monarch is 
seated is different also. The back of the throne is plain 
and narrow, and not broad and cross-hatched; its sides 
are straight, and not curved; it has a recessed top, instead 
of extending to the inner circle; and the Bgurcs at the side 
are distinctly Victories or Angels, which stand on plainer 
pedestals than do the corresponding figures on the half- 
sovereigns of Henry VIII. The whole device, indeed, 
closely resembles that on the sovereigns of Edward VI. 
(Hudiug, PI. vii.. No. 2; Snelling. PI. iii., No. 12). 

Curiously enough, the mint-marks, and some of the 
minor details of the coins, appear to be more in accord¬ 
ance with the reign of the son than with that of the 
father, though any speculations as to the meaning of such 
marks must, in the abscuce of direct tcxtimuuy, lie re¬ 
ceived with some degree of cautiou. 

It will be remembered that on his acccssiuu to the 
throne on January 2S, 1547, Edward VI. was but nine 
years old, and that Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford, 
brother of the late Qneeu, Jane Seymour, the king's 
mother, was at once appointed Lord Protector. Before 
Edward's coronation, on Febmary 20th, Seymour was 
created Luke of Somerset, and his brother. Sir Thomas 
Seymour, was made Lord Sudely and Admiral of England. 
This nobleman married, in May, 1547, King Edward's 
stepmother. Queen Katherine Parr (the only wife of 
Henry VIII. who survived him, and who, by the way, 
was twice a widow before sbe married him), and her 
brother, the Earl of Essex, was also one of tbose^who was 
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advanced in rank at the same time as the Sejmours, 
having been made Marquis of ^Northampton. There was 
therefore a strong party both of Seymours and Parrs at 
the head of affairs, and though subsequently tliere waa 
great jealousy between the wife of the Protector and the 
Queen Dowager in the matter of precedence, yet in the 
early part of the reign of Edward, the superior autbonty 
of the Queen seems to have been great and undisputed. 
Under Henry YIII. she bad already been appointed 
Begent during the King’s absence in France, and her 
banner and that of Queen Jane were alone allowed to 
appear at his funeral, as these two were the only wives 
.whom Henry chose to acknowledge.® Her initial K 
appeared jointly with the royal H on the gold crowns 
and half-crowns struck under Henry after his marriage 
with her; and in the injunction issued at the comnDeD<^- 
mcut of his reign by King Edward VI. and the Duke of 
Somerset, bis subjects were commanded to pray first 
“ for Queen Katherine Dowager/' and next ** for my 
Lady Mary and my Lady Elizabeth, the King’s sisters.’’ 
Then followed my Lord Protector’s Grace, with all the 
rest of the King’s Majestie’s Council.” ® There can there* 
fore be but little doubt that the K which is conspicuous 
under the shield of No. 9 is to be regarded as placed there 
out of compliment to her, and that the monogram IS on 
the tablets, if rightly so read, represents the initials of 
Henry and Katherine. On a half-sovereign of this type 
in my own collection, the letter K occurs not only below 
the shield, but also as the mint-mark at the commence* 
ment of the legend on the reverse; while on a half- 
sovereign, with identically the same portrait, but bearing 


® Strickland’s ** Queens of England,” vol. v., p. 95. 
* Fuller, “ Church History,” ed. 1666, p. S74. 
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the name of Edward VI. (engraved in PI. viii., 6g. 3); 
also in my collection, the monogram on the tablet ia still 
ffi. Curiously enough, I have another half sovereign 
with the same portrait, but bearing the name of Henry 
Vm., the reverse of which was struck from the same 
die. The mint-mark is an arrow. 

The mint-mark E, and the 3 below the shield on No. 1, 
may possibly in like manner refer cither to Edward Lord 
Protector or to King Edward, whose portrait appears on 
the coin, though associated with the name of Henry 
VIII. There are, however, silver coins with the portrait 
of Henry himself, which likewise bear tbe mark of E., so 
that the meaning of this letter seems more problematical 
than that of the K. 

Of the other mint-marks, the grappling iron (PI. viii., 
fig. 5) reappears on the half-sovereign of Edward VI., with 
hia proBle, No. 8. Tbe arrow is found on all bis early silver 
coins, as well as on someofbis father’s; and the martlet only 
on those with the name of Henry VIII. ' I am unable to 
trace any origin for tbe mint-mark of the grappling iron, 
#hich by some has been termed a pick-lock; but this 
mark also occurs on coins with the name of ffenry VIII. 

Put whatever may have been tlie original signification 
of these marks, the undoubted fact remains that on all 
these half-sovereigns the portrait is that of a bcardleas 
youth, which, though associated with the name of Henry, 
IS quite unlike his bearded, jovial face, and is identically 
the same as that which, on other coins of tbe same deno¬ 
mination, is surrounded by tbe name and titles of 
Edward VI. We cannot conceive it possible that the 
moncyers during the reign of the father could have 
associated his name with the portrait of the son. The 
coins must therefore have been struck during the reign of 
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Edward VI., though for some cause bis father's name was 
still retained on the coins. What this reason may have 
been it is difficult to say. Probably, however, the neces¬ 
sities of the mint prevented any discontinuance of the 
coinage after the death of King Henry VIII., and there¬ 
fore until the new King was crowned coins continued to 
be struck, as appears to have been the usual practice in 
this country, in the name of his predecessor. Under 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII., however, the new custom 
had come in of the portrait on the coins not being, as 
heretofore, that of a king in general, bat of the reigning 
monarch in particular; and no time appears to have been 
lost in producing a puncheon by which the portrait of 
Edward VI. could be placed upon the dies, which was 
accordingly done, though his father’s name and titles were 
still retained. The variety of coins, however, struck 
after this fashion seems to point to a considerably longer 
period than that which elapsed between the death of 
Henry and the coronation of Edward; and possibly this 
system of coining in the name of the deceased king may 
have been continued nutil after the assembly of the 
Parliament of the realm. Possibly, also, as Edward, 
young though he was, took a particular interest in the 
coinage, and appears always to have contemplated its 
restoration from the debased condition to which it bad 
been reduced by his father, he may have been anxious 
that, as an autpicium metioris etvi, the first gold coins 
bearing his name should be of the improved standard of 
twenty-two carats fine, to which, in his third year, he 
reverted, and which has ever since remained the standard 
of our gold coinage. 

Whatever the cause, it is singular that we have in these 
coins the usual course reversed. On the earliest' coins of 
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Heory VIII., and on those of Charles I., we dnd, the 
father's portrait and the son's name and titles—the legend 
on the dies having been more readily altered than the 
portrait Here, however, we have the legend preserved, 
and only the portrait changed. The causes which led 
both Eichard I. and John to continue throughout their 
whole reigns to strike their ehort>cross pennies with the 
name of their father Henry II. were of a different cha< 
raster; but at that time portraiture was unknown upon 
coins. 

The continuance in use of the dies for the reverse of the 
coinage of one monarch into that of his successor is hy 
no means so rare. I have already called attention to the 
rare noble of Edward IV. being struck on the reverse 
from a die of Henry VI.; ” and the curious crown of 
Edward VI. has its reverse struck from a die of 
Henry VTII.” 

The fact being established of some of the gold coins of 
Edward VI. having been struck in his father's name, the 
qnestion arises whether some of the silver coins bearing 
the name of Henry VIII. may not also be posthumous, 
though they do not bear Edward's portrait On this 
question I am not at present prepared to enter, but if any 
silver coins were so struck, those with the novel and, for 
a base coinage, somewhat inappropriate legend of REDBE 
CVIQVE QVOD SWM EST. seem more in accordance 
with the changeable taste of Edward VT. and his mint- 
masters than any of the pieces with the more common 
and ordinary legends. 

John Evans. 


w Num. Cbron., vol. xvi., p. 89. 

“ Nuxn. Chron., vol. xx., p. 187, No. 1. 




ARABIC GLASS COINS. 


Arabic Glass Coins have been greatlj neglected by 
Numismatiets of all ages. 

Among recent writers, Soret, in his "Numismatique 
Musulmaue,’* dismisses the subject with a single para¬ 
graph ; whilst, among the earlier writers of this century, 
Marsden does not give to them, in the ** Kumismata 
Orientalia,” the place they deserve from their exceedingly 
curious and interesting character; in this respect he would 
have done well if be bad followed Pietraszewski, who gives a 
very fair account of them, by examples, in his ** N nmi 
Mohammedani,'* with many illustrations. 

The reason of this neglect is partly the great rarity of 
glass coins, and partly the opinion expressed by many 
that they are not coins but weights (of which more 
presently), which has doubtless dissuaded many Numis-i 
matists from entejcing upon what they thus conceived not 
to belong to their science. 

I have lately had the opportunity of examining the fine 
collection of these coins at the British Museum, and also 
a very interesting and valuable one belonging to the Rev. 
Greville Chester; and I conceived I should be doing a 
service to Oriental Numismatics if I made known a por- 
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tion, at leasts of the xesulta obtaiBed 6otn the study of 
these collections. 

In the first place, ere these impressed discs of glass 
coins, or weights, or what ? 

My opinion is that they are coins, used to represent 
gold or silver cuius, as our Knglish bank-notes represent 
a certain number of sovereigns. 

The cousidcratiouB which support my view are tho 
following:— 

(1.) Their form and general appearance is precisely 
similar to that of coins: they are circular, thin, and fiat, 
so as to be convenient for currency; whereas weights 
might be, and are, rings, or blocks, of metal, of any shape. 

Again (2), glass is an extremely inooiiTenieat material 
for the purpose of weights; for the bulk of a weight in 
glass would be nearly four times that of the corresponding 
weight in copper. And it would be impossible to cast 
glass weights of exactly the right weight (except by acci¬ 
dent) without subsequent adjustment by filing (as is done 
with copper) or grinding; but this abrasion would be very 
difficult for Easterns to perform in the case of glass, and 
absolutely impracticable in the case of discs with inscrip¬ 
tions on both sides, which several have, as it would efface 
the characters. In short, why should a very inconrenieut 
material be used, when a convenient, cheap, and heavy, 
metal, copper, was at band ? 

But (8) it is dear that the point that would almost 
settle this question is the weight of each glass disc. This 
has been ascertained,^ and seems to me to show decisively 
that they are not weights. 

1 For this I must express my obligations to Mr. P. 
Gardner, B.A., Fellow of Christ's, (^bridgo, and of the 
Numismatic Department, British Museum. 
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The small weights most commoaly in use at the time of 
the issue of these glass coins, were probably the foU 
lowing:— 


Weight of a iirhtm 

n ^ >* 

tt t »• 

„ double M 
„ a dtnx&r 

H t l> 

•» t >• 

„ double M 


. 45’6 

grs. 

. 22-7 

M 

. 11-8 

M 

. 91 

ir 

. 65*6 

t9 

. 82*7 

It 

. 16*8 

tl 

. 181 

It 


Now, at first sight, the glass discs would seem to agree 
almost exactly with these weights. We find the weight 
46 grs. eight times (among those described in this paper), 
and 45 five times, being only balf-a-grain wrong. So, too, 
22, 23, 11, 12, 90, 91, 92, 65 (which are all found among 
these glass discs) are sufficiently exact—91 being perfectly 
BO. But 21, 19, 44, 42, 13, 14, 61, 126, 47, 43, are all 
far too wide of the mark to be admissible as weights. 

It would be absurd to weigh with a weight of 19 grs. 
instead of 16*3 grs., the seller thus losing about 16^ 
per cent On the otlier hand, if the merchant used a 
weight of 42, instead of 45*5, the buyer thus losing about 
8 per cent, the inaccuracy would soon be discovered, 
and the weight would be recti6ed; and, as I bare said 
before, in the case of discs with characters on both sides, 
this would be impossible, unless the edges could be grpund, 
which could only be done when the inscriptions did not 
extend to the extreme edge. 

My view is also supported (4) by the fact that by far 
the largest number of glass discs issued by any one ruler 
were issued by the Fhtimee Khaleefeh El-Mustan^ir 
bUlI4b, in whose reign there occurred a fearful famine of 
seven years* duration, which, of course, impoverished the 
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£l-Mo^izz li-dbini-llah Aboo-Teubbm Ma'ado. 
4th F4tiroee Khaleefeb. 341—365 a.h. 

I.—{PI. IX.8 fig. 1). 

Exterior legend— dSl ..wit 

Interior legend— 4B\ 

Area—Five dote in form of qainoanx. Wt. Cl grs. 

i.e .—"In the name of Ood: 'Abd-All&h commanded it; 
The Imfim Ma'add Aboo-Temcen El-MoMzz li-deeni- 
llfih; at El-Maneooreeych.'* 

*Abd’>Alldh waa a son of El-Mo*iz«.^ Mansooreeyeh is 
mentioned in the ^imoos as being near Kayrawfin; and, 
according toM. Quatremfere ("Vie de Moezz/’ p.86) was 
the capital of the F&timees before the building of El- 

K&hireh. It existed as a fortress in the time of the cele> 

• 

brated geographer El>Idreesee (J aubert's ed., rol. i. p. 245.) 

M. Soret has undoubtedly erred in ignoring El-Man- 
^ooreeyeh in Afreekeeyeh (Tunis), and attributing all 
coins with that name to Man^rah in Lower Egypt, which 
is never pronounced Mansooreeyeh, and which was founded 
by El-Melik El-Kfimil the nephew of §alAh-ed-dccu (full 
a century and a half after the time of El-MoMzz), to com¬ 
memorate bis success over the invading army of Jean de 
Brienne. 


> AU figures referred to in this paper will bo found in PI. IX. 

^ M. Quatremdre, in his '* Yie da Ehalife Fatimite Mo4zz>li- 
din-allsh," says (p. 96), on the authority of El-Ma^ezee, 
after giving an account of the Khaleefeh's entry into the newly- 
built city of El-^ahireh (Cairo), “Par son ordm [m. par I'ordre 
de Moezz] on affioha ces mots dans toutes les mes de Foatat: 
Le plus excellent des hommes, aprds Tapfitre de Bieu, est All, 
fils d’Abou-Taleb, le prince des croyants (snr qui repose le 
saint n. On inserivit partout le nom de Mo^z-Ji-din-i^ah, et 
eelui de son fils, I’emir Abd-allab.*' 
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(See the ** Encjclopeedia Britannica; ** aYt. Egypt, the 
modern part of which was written by £. Stanley Poole, 
and the ancient by Stuart Poole.) 

This coin has been illustrated by Adler Museum Cu- 
hcum Borgianum Velitris/Mx.), but he failed in reading it. 

EL'HiKtIf BI'AMEI-LLAH AbOO'^AlEB MsNSOOB. 

6th F&^imee Khaleefeh. 386—411. 

This was the first Khaleefeh of this line who was bom 
in Egypt; for he was a native of Cairo: whereas hia father, 
EU^Axeez, was born at Mahdeeyehs (in Afreekeeyeh) 
before the conquest of Egypt by El-Mo^izz. 

I. Legend- aDI tX4.£^ <tl !( alll 71 dlW 

' 

Area— y sBll»L»ll 

Wt. 66 grs. 

The reverse has characters, but illegible. 

The words (tvaweleeyu‘aAdiht) maybe trans¬ 

lated ** and his successor designate,'' more exactly, 
** the successor by virtue of his covenant,"* for it was 
the custom with these Khaleefebs, as with others, to 
appoint by covenant a successor, who shared, in a certain 

* AbU’UF^da'a History, ed. Beiske, vol. iL, p. 591. 

e the infinitive noon of Qsod as a simple sob- 

stantive, signifies " an injitnetton, a charga, a bidding, an order, 

a command,'* also **a compact, covenant, ." This is quoted 

irom my unole's (>&. Lane’s) Lexicon, voce (a portion as 
yet unpublished, bni, by the kindness of the author, opened to 
my reference). I have the same eminent anthority for the 
renderings of aXi^c Qy 
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degree the «tate and priTileges of him who thua deeig* 
nated him. 

In the legend is seen the well-known symbol of 
the Shee’ees, aUl *Aleeis thefax>ounteof God, It 

will be noticed that a rendering of is given in this 
case different from that in : the reason is that 

is one of those wide-ranging Arabic words which 
can by no means be translated alike in every case, but 
the meaning of which is regulated by authority. 

On the name El~Hdkim bUamri-Udh, *'the ruler by 
the command of God/* it may be observed that this Kha- 
leefeh ventured to change it into EUH&Hm bi>amnhif thus 
signifying that lie governed not by the command of God 
but by his own command. 

n. jy^'* Vt* 31 gts. 

On the reverse the word all! is distinguishable. The 
surname Ahoo-AUt was derived from E^h-Dhihir. I 
may here notice what I believe to be an error in Adleris 

Museum Cuficura Boigianum Velitris.** Ho reads and 
illustrates a glass coin (Iviii.) as— 

whereas it should undoubtedly 

HI. (fig. 2) jfjLyt Wt 92grB. 

IV. ^U?l Wt. 46 gis. 

There is another example of this inscription, but in less 
clear and flowing characters, and with a star beneath. 

V, Wt. 56 grs. 

(The rest is illegible.) 
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VI. Wt. 46 gw. 

(The words are doubtful.) 

EpH-pHimR Ll*lAZA2I*DBENI-LLiH AbU-L-Ha8AN 'AlBB. 

7th Fd^imee Khaleefeh. 411—427. 

I. Wt. 83 gra. 

(Another with similar inscription.) 

II. Wt. 20 gw. 

(With a cross between two dots above and below the 
name). 

m. (fig 8), Wt. 22 gw. 

(With two dots above and two below the name.) 
rV. J.US1 Wt. 91 grs. 

(There is another with similar inscription, but in the 
latter case it might perhaps be read and 

on the reverse of the latter there are several dots between 
two concentric arcs of circles larger than the circumference 
of the coin.) 

V. Wt. 46 grs. 

(With a dot above and below the inscription; (he other 
side not legible. This mode of ornamenting by dots 
seoms oharacterisUo of E4h*pbdhir.) 

£l<Mu8TaN9IA bi-llab Aboo>Temeeu MaVdd. 

8th Fdlimee Khaleefeb. 427—487, 

As has been said before, this Khaleefeb is remarkable 
for the great number of glass coins pressed into currency 
during his reign, owing chiefly to the great famine, but 
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also, in some degree, to the unusually long reign which he 
enjoyed. 

•The glass coins of EI-Mustanjir are very peculiar, being 
chiefly of strongly marked types, which differ but little in 
the various examples. 

!■ (ffg‘ 4). TTt. 37 grs. 

This is the most remarkable type of all. There are five 
otlier examples of it, diflfcriug very little inttr h. 

The peculiarity of this type consists in the distinctive 
ornaments (or Damghahs) at the end of the top line and 
the beginning of the second. The separation of aUb into 
two parts, by putting b or )b at the end of the second line 
and all or <1 at the beginning of the third, is also very 
remarkable, and is carried out in all the examples I have 
seen. 

Another noteworthy thing in this type is the tall frdw, 
with its loop high above the two 'meemi on each side of it: 
this is, of course, for the sake of gaining room by getting 
the loop out of the way. This may also be observed in 
the next type. 

Coins with this type arc so striking in appearance that 
they may be ascribed to EUMustanfir at a glance. 

n. (flg. 6). Legend—illb ^ 

Area- 

Wt. 46 grs. 

This, again, is a characteristic type ; not on account of 
any marks, but by reason of the invariable position of the 
various words composing the inscription. 

There are two other examples of this: in these the letters 
are rather closer together, because the surfaces of the 
coins are smaller. 



JhmCkrmNSYdmJVl 
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III. This type^ of which there are three examples, is 
like the last; except that in the legend aUIj is omitted, 
and in the field is contracted into J 4 II. 

IV. ‘Wt.Mgre. 

y. (fig. 6). AJib ^^.cuumaII Wt- 93 grs. 

There are some glass coins of the ’Abbfisee Khaleefeh 
El’Mustadee not unlike the one illustrated bf fig. 6 . This 
resemblance has induced an error in Pietrasxewski, who 
reads on a glass coin El^Mustan^ir bi-amri-lldh, which, 
though euphonious enough to the ears of a European 
Numismatist, would be absolutely unintelligible ^to] an 
Arab. This coin should have been read El-Musta4ee 
bi^amri'^Udh, 

Fig. 7 will show the 1 ‘csemblance and the difference, 
when compared with fig. 6 . 

VI. <dlb Wt. 11 grs. 

(Three dots beneath.) 

VII. Wt. 46 grs. 

VIII. aUIj ydwMell Wt. 90 gra. 

IX. (fig. 8). f4US1 Wt 11 gra. 

(There are two others like this.) 

This Ma’add may have been either El-Mo'ixz Ka'add 
or El-Mustansir Ma’add. The latter is the more probable, 
I think, as his coins are very numerous; whereas of 
£l*Mo^i 2 z I hare seen only one. 
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El->Musta^<kk bX'LlIh Abo-l-^Usim Ahmad. 

9th F&timee Khaleefeh. 487—496. 

I have not seen anj coins of EUMustaalee with anj- 
thing but Tki Imdm AJjmad upon them. 

I. (fig. 9). <X*£>>\ 

(Two others like this.) 

n. (.Um Wt. 32 gre. 

El-AM 1B BI'ABKkMX’LLAB ABOO-^AtEk MABfOOH. 

10th F4(imee Khaleefeh. 495—624. 

I. (fig. 10). (•UJl Wt. 22gre. 

EL-HXpipa li-dbbni>llIh 'Abi)«El>Mb/bbd. 

11th F&timee Khaleefeh. 624—644. 

11. (fig. U).sSl laiUll Wt. 61 gre. 

There is an indication of characters at the top, which 
might be or 

I hope that 1 have now shown that Arabic glass coins 
are as interesting as any other coins in that language. 
Though they have not so high an historical value as gold 
and silver coins, on account of their inscriptions being 
shorter, yet their curious character and great scai’city give 
them a peculiar interest; and, if my view of their use be 
correct, they are very remarkable witnesses to the his- 
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torical fact of the famine in El-Mustansir’s reign^ and 
also to its great extent and eeveritj. 

I maj be able on some future occasion to communicate 
some more information on tbis subject derived firom the 
collection of the British Museum^ by that time augmented, 
I hope, by that of the Bev. Qrerille Chester. 

Stanley £. Lans Pools. 


WwiXing, /k^ 1S72. 


NOTICE OF RECENT NUMISMATIC PUBLICATIONS. 


In tho Utmu d$ la Niimwnatique Belgt, Sms Siria Toms IV. 
Qms Uv,, arc the following articloB 

1. ** Catalogue of Obeidional Coins and Pisces de N^essiti,'* 
Supplement (6th article), by M. lo Lieut-.Colonel P. Mailliet. 

In this article, Col. Mailliet returns to the sul^'eot of the Oun- 
money, struck in Ireland under James II., which he treated of 
on pp. 287—240 of this interesting series of articles, and ho re¬ 
places seyeral erroneous descriptions by new ones. Ho tells us 
that ho has been enabled to do this by reading the excellent 
paper on the above subject by Dr. Aqnilla Smith, which ap¬ 
peared in this Chronicle, m.s., Fart IV., 1870. 

2. “Imitations of Coins of the tsrpe of the Gros Toornois," 
by M. J. Chautard. 

M. Chautard, the author of that excellent work, the 
turns dss monnaiss au typs sstsrlin, has here undertaken a 
account of the numerous imitations of the Gros Tour- 
noil. The plan of this work is similar to that of his former one, 
viz.: a short historical notice of each province, foUowed by the 
mention of the principal documents relating to tho coinage in 
question; and lastly, a description of the coins, with the reasons 
of their attribution. 

The Gros Toumois, as we may remind such of our readers 
who have not given much attention to the study of modimval 
numismatics, was the reformed coinage introduced by Haint 
Louis, to replace tho wretched coins of various types, weights, 
and sizes which were issued by tho feudal barons after tho dis¬ 
solution of the Carlovingian Empire. Louis IX. restored to tho 
royal money the privilege of universal circulation, and made his 
celebrated Grossos ll^onensis, or gros of Tours, respected 
throughout Western Europe on account of the purity of its 
metal and the accuracy of its weight. Hence the ionumorable 
imitations which M. Chautard has undertaken to describe and 
explain. 

8 . “ Inedited Medals and Jetons, relating to the history of the 
seventeen ancient provinces of the Low Countries ” (2nd article), 
by M. le Comte Manrin Nabuys. 

4. “Notice of the Bameveld Find,” by M. J. F. G. Meyer. 

In the Corrsspondanes are letters from M. Eltz and M. Hora 
Siccama to M. R. Chalon. 

In the Melanges are reviews of recent numismatic publi¬ 
cations. 
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Band VI., Pai’t II., Berlin, 1872, contaios 
the following articles:— 

1. '* Inoditod Oreok Imperial Coins,” by A. von Ranch. 

2. *'Tbe Coins of Gala,” by Br. Sobnbring. 

8. “ The PloQsk find of Coins,” by H. Danoenberg. 

4. ** Note on the Find at Selzen, near Mainz, in 1868, of 
several thonsand kohly/enniffe of good silver, by C. F. Traohsel. 

5. ** The arms of the Russian families descended from Rurik,” 
by the Baron v. Koebne. 

The part eonclndes with noticoi of the newest current coins 
and medals, and the latest literature. 

Of the second of these articles, we would say a few words, 
as it contains much usefol information, put in a clear and in¬ 
telligible form, concerning the historical classification of the coins 
of Oela. These Dr. Schubring arraogee in three periods, dis¬ 
tinguished by the forms more or loss archaic of the letters of 
the legend PEAAS, PEAQIGN, and rSAOlON. Gala was 
founded about ilo. 690, but as tho commencement of its coinage 
cannot be placed earlier than that of Syracuse, Dr. Schubring 
takes as the first period the time between the years 620 and 
460. The second period closes with the capture and sack of 
the city by the Carthaginiaiis in 406. In 896, Gela was rescued 
from the Corthiiginian doimnion by Dionysius the Elder of 
Syracuse; but the town remained in a depressed condition until 
t^ year 888, when it was recolonised by Timoleon, and from 
this time it enjoyed great prosperity, until its destruction by the 
Mamertines in 2^. This is the close of the third period. 

The coins of these three periods are distingnished by the 
forms of the letters. In the first period, 620—460, we find the 
round gamma, C i ^ the second, 480—406, the same letter is 
formed <, and the 0 is not yet replaced by 0; in the third, 
896, and 888—280, the ordinary T and Q are in use. jDr. Schn- 
bring remarks that the direction of the inscription affords no 
criterion of the age of the coins, several of ^e latest period 
having retronado legends. Dr. Bebubring next treats of the 
weights of the coins of the several periods, and then of the 
types. Here we have not space to follow him; but for the 
convenience of those who may not be able to procure and study 
the artiele itself, we give Dr. Sohubring's view of the coinage 
in a tabular form 

lit Period. 520—460. 

I*arge ) 

apd Half bull. Bev, Quadriga, Biga, Hozseman, Horse 
SmaU. I 

Head of young River God. Bev, Bull 
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2n<l Period. 461^—405. 

Largo. JR. Halfbnil. Rev. Quadriga, Biga, HorsonaRn, Horae, 
bmalt. Ai. Bead of young River. Rer. Boll. 

M. do. do. 

Ball. Rev. Wheel with four barleyoomi. 

8 n/ Period. 800—280. 

■dl. Soaipolia. Rev. Half bull. 

Large. JR. Head of young River. Jin, (Riga). 

Rmall. JR. VariouB. 

/P.. All typea oxoept thoar luentinned above. 

With reapeot to the doity Boaipolis, Dr. Bohubriug remarks 
that she baa nothing in common with the male dfomon of the 
same name honoured in Elia, and he identifies her with the 
goddess Persephone. On a remarkable tetradraohm (Mionnet, 
nnppl. 205), belonging to the first period, she is represented as 
placing a wreath upon the head of the bull, Golas, t.«. the saving 
goddess crowning the city of Gela. We cannot agree with Dr. 
Sebubring in his endeavour to connect the ty]pe on another 
tetrsdraehm (Mion. 8. 204), vrith the bloodleas victory obtained 
by the poet Simonides at the river Galas over the hostile armies 
of Hieronof Syracuse and Theron of Agrigentum. Such attempts 
are generally unsatisfactory, and we cannot make an exception 
in the present case. The tetradrachm, with the reverse legend 
PEAOION in the neuter singular, and on the obverse the head 
of the young Galas, surrounded by three fishes, he ascribes to 
tbe period when Dionysius resent the city firom the Oartha- 
gioians, b.o. 896; the fishes being suggested by tbe dolphins 
round ^e head of Arethusa on the Syracusan money, and indi¬ 
cating Syraensan influence. The types of tbe reverses of most 
of these Geloan coins allude to the victories guned by Gelon 
and Hieron at tbe Olympic and other games. 

What Dr. Schubring ^ done in this article for the coins of 
Gels, we should like to see done for all the principal cities of 
ancient Greece. It would greatly assist collectors to have before 
them in a similar, tabular form, the historical periods marked 
off by events snob as those which affected the prosperity and 
the very existence of the city of Gela, side by side with a view 
of the coinage, with especial reference to palfeography. 

In ikt Numimatuche Zeitschrift, Srd r/ear, Jan. — Jwte, 1871, 
Vienna and Berlin, 1871, are the following articles:— 

1. On tbe winged representations of Athena and Kike on 
Coins,'’ by Dr. F. Imhoof-Blnmer. 
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2. " SnppIemeDtary list of ineditod Gold and Silver Coins of 
Alexander Great,” by the Count Prokesch^Osten. 

In this article, M. Mhller’s system of arrangement is adhered 
to. M. Prokeseh'Osten, however, attempts still more 
MiUlor, viz.: to classify the staters of Alexander according to 
the ornament on the helmet of the Pallas upon the obverse of 
those coins, which is sometimes a serpent, sometimes a griffin, 
and sometimes a sphinx, while occasionally it is without any 
ornament whatever. He is of opinion that the choice of this 
ornament was not left to the caprice of the engraver, and that 
between the ornament and the place of omiesiou there must be 
a relation which would explitin and jastify its adoption. Thas 
much we may grant; but when M. Prokesoh-Osten proceeds 
to attribote those with the serpent to Europe and the parts of 
Asia in frequent communication with Europo, those with the 
griffin to Cilicia, Phoenicia, and Syria, and those with the sphinx 
to Lycia, Pamphylia, and the ports on the Gulf of Issue, it ap' 
pears to ns that, judging from the style, which after all affords 
the only safe indication for a correct goographtcal classification, 
the exceptions are too numerons to allow us to accept any 
definite rule based on such a minor detail as that above meu- 
tioned. 

8 . ” The Eai-Uost Coins of Greek Kiugs struck in Egypt,” by 
Br. J. Friodlaendor. 

In this article, Br. Friedlaender argues that the coins bearing 
the name of Alexander and his head weurii^ the elephant's 
skin, which Eokhel attributes to Alexander of Epirus, and which 
are now universally acknowledged to be Egyptian, should be 
attributed to Alexander the Great, and are the earliest Greek 
coins struck in Egypt. 

4. ** On three remarkable Coins of the Kings Agrippa I. and 
n.,” by H. C. Keicbardt. 

6 . "Berenike I. and Kleopatra Selene,” by Br. A. von 
Sallet. 

Br. Sallet doubts the attribution of any coins to Kleopatra 
Selene, and would give all the coins which have been ascribed 
to her, to Berenike U., the wife of Ptolemy lU., Euergetos. 

6 . ” Folvia Plautiana,” by the same. 

7. ” Benarius of VabaUathns,” by the same. 

8 . ” New forgeries of Roman Coins," by Franz Trau. 

Herr Trau hero publishes thirty-nine forgeries of Roman 

coins, of which thirty-four are engraved in four plates that ae- 
oompany the paper. The article is worthy of the attention of 
all collectors of Roman coins, if it be only to put them on their 
guard against this and similar attempts at fraud. 
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9. “On the CoinB of the Indechoides," by Or. E. von Berg- 
m&Qn. 

10. “ On two finds of Gofie Coina in RnsBia,’’ by W. Tieeen- 
hnnsen. 

11. “The Agleier,’* by Dr. A. Lnsehin. 

12. “ On the Uedisval Ooins of Hoorn," by H. Dannenborg. 

18. “ Inedited Tbulersby the seme. 

14. “ A eyetemetio description of the VenetiAn Ooins accord¬ 
ing to their Typos/’ by 0. von Wachter. 

16. “ Two Medals in commemoration of the Journey to the 
East of the Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria/' by J. von 
Bergmann. 

The part concludes with Notices of recent Numismatic Litera¬ 
ture. 


MISOELLANEA. 

Thi Bt. BAnTHOLOtcEW Msiuj. WITH VGONOTTORVM 
STRAGES.—There hae been a considerable discussion going 
on lately in the papers about the St. Baitholomew massacre; in 
the course of wUob, as was natural, the medal struck by order 
of Gre^ry JCITI. was referred to. 

Mr. Blunt, in a letter published in the Timt$ on Sept. IS, 
says that medal “ is thus described by one of the first autho¬ 
rities on the subjectG6 v., GKBOOKIVB Xin. PONT. MAX. 
ANN. II.; head and shoaldors of the popo lacing the left. 
Dnder the head of the pope the letters ' F. P.’ lier. YGONOT- 
TORUM STRAGES, 1672. An angel advancing from the left, 
and holding in her right hand a drawn sword, and in her left 
tho cross. Before her are five figures, of which two are dead 
warriors, one a dying warrior, one a man trying to make hie 
escape; in the backbond a female figure throwing up her 
hands, apparently to express horror at the scene, and a figure 
draped as a priert looking on." 

This description is ic^erably inacenrate. The date on the 
obvene shonld be “ AN. I."; 1672 was the year of the acces¬ 
sion of Gregory XIII.; there seems no good reason for de¬ 
scribing the destroying angel as a female; “ only figures " 
are mentioned, though tix are enumerated (in fket there are 
seven); the “ figure draped as a priest looking on" is not, 
however, on the medal; “female figure throwing up her 
hands" can hardly be intended “to express horror at the 
scene," as horror would scarcely be an emotion which a popish 
artist would desire to convey. The figure is more lil^y 
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intended to express terror, and possibly may be meant to typify 
the Protestant Cborch —if, indeed, Gregory would have acknow' 
le^ed that there was such a Charoh. 

Bat it is ehiefly with reference to the following remark that 
this note is written. Mr. Blnnt says, “the authority quoted 
considers that F.P. may mean 'Fecit Pisanus.’ “ Tho “autho¬ 
rity,” whoever he may be, is horo greatly in error, and this 
oau be shown by various reasons. The drat is that the medal 
was executed more than a hundred and twenty years after the 
death of Pisanus (Pisano), which took place about 3480. As 
the mayor of a country town, -wishing to give several apolo¬ 
getic reasons why the bells had not been rung on the occasion 
of a visit by Queen Elizabeth, mentioned as first that they 
^ had no bells, and was told by her Miyesty that he need not 
proceed further, so probably ^e reader will not require any 
father proofs that this medal could not have been the work of 
Pisano. But I must remark that no one who bad any acquaint¬ 
ance vrith that artist’s style could possibly have attributed the 
medal to him. 

It was, in fact, executed by Federigo Bouzagoa, generally 
called Federigo di Parma; and the letters F.P., which are to 
be found on several of his medals, stand for Fredericas Par- 
mensis. He worked for Gregory XUI. and the throe preced¬ 
ing popes. The reader who may wish to know more about him 
can refer to Bolzentbal's “ Bkizzen zur Kunstgesohiehte der 
Modernen MedaiUen-Arbeit.” 

The medal (*) is engraved in Nnmwwita Pontificum, Korn. 
1690, and also in Pemhr., p. 4.1. 84. This lust was bought by 
Curt (Oat. of Sale, No. 804) for £i. 4s., and is probably the 
specimen now in the British Museum. 


Lokdok, Stpt., 1878. 


T. J. Axxou). 


Bnm^H Museum.— We notice that the authorities of tho 
Department of Cotas and Medals have lately erected in the Gold 
Om^ent Boom a handsome ease for the exhibition to the 
public of a portion of the national collection of cobs. This 
case is divided into thirty-two compartments, each of which is 
BO constructed as to contab a tray of cobs, so that any tray 
may be transferred from its cabbet b the Medal Boom and 
placed under glass for public exhibition. Thus the whole 
Hnseum Mlleetion will in time be passed through the exhibi¬ 
tion case b batches of thirty-two trays, or about 1,600 cobs, at 
a time. A step of this sort has long been called for on the part 
of the public, who have complabed, and doubtless with some 
show 01 justice, that the Museum contabed treasures unknown 
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or inROoersiblo to ail but a privileged few. As a toatter of 
policy on the part of the Moseum authorities this concession is 
vrithout doubt a wise one; but we very much doubt whether 
the public will gain much information from coins exhibited in 
this way, while to the Numismatist such a method of showing 
coins is all but useless. The system of heading>-earde adopted 
in the cabinets becomes most confusing when a largo numbor 
of trays are placed at one time under the eye. What is ro* 
quired to make the exhibition intelli^ble is a separato label to 
be placed under each coin, and this, it is noedioss to say, could 
not be done in an exhibition which is being shifted at frequent 
intervals. Another drawback, and one which renders the 
fiTht hirinn practically nsoloss to the Numismatist, is the fact 
that only one aide of a coin is visible. On the whole, we abould , 
be inclined to afhrm that real coins are not fitting objocts for 
pnbUo exhibition, and we should have greatly preferrod to see, 
instead of this coin-case, an extension of the exhibition of 
electrotypes of coins erected in the same room some years 
since. Electrotypes possess every qualification necessary for 
educational purposes; they are exact fac-similes; the obverse 
and reverse of the coins oan be seen side by side at the same 
time ; and, laetly, all the finest coins in the Museum mi^ht be 
exhibited in elee^iype without disarranging the ooUeebon by 
removing them from thoir places in the cabinets. An exhibi¬ 
tion of electrotypes may be so arranged as to give at a coup 
d'onl a complete view of oaob branch of numismatics. Tho idea 
of such an exhibition, which, on a very limited scale, has been 
already adopted in tho Museum, might bo ainpIifioU to any ex¬ 
tent, and as the exhibition would necessarily bo a i>ormanont one, 
explanatory and historical labels might bo affixed to oach piece. 
This, as we mentioned before, bas already boon done in the 
Museum in the case of a few select Greek coins, accompanied 
by a printed guide-book, and in a series of Koman gold coins, 
showmg the portraits of the Roman emperors from the time of 
Augustus to the fall of the Empire; a far more instructive set of 
pieces than the same number of real coins now on exhibition in 
this room—all of the same Emperor (Hadrian), aud all present¬ 
ing the same, or nearly the same, obverse two hundred times 
repeated. Why, therefore, we ask, shotUd not the electrotype 
plan be carried out on a larger scale ? A complete series of 
historical English medals would he of high interest if each were 
accompanied by its appropriate label. The national oolleotion 
might thus be made doubly serviceable to the gereral public 
through electrotypes and explanatory labels, aud to the scientific 
Numismatist by its remaining intact in the Medal Room, and 
thus accessible for study, which it ceases to be when looked up 
under glass in a public room. 
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8ixs or Coixs AMD Medals. —Tho “ Chstwyod ” eoUection» 
oelebrsUd for tokens of the eighteonth and niseieenth oeotimos, 
was dispersed by Cbrintie, Manson, and Woods, on 80th July, 
1672, and three following days. 

The most important pieces sold as under:—<?old;-~Lot 60. 
Henry VII. sovoroign-^ 16«. Lot 77. Charles I. Oxford 
troble sovereign—^£6 2«. 6d. Lot 85. Cromwell broad, 1656 
Lot lUl. James 11. two-guinea piooo, 1687—£0 lOi. 
Silver: —Lot 127. Elizabeth porteulliu crown and half-crown 
—£9 2f. 6d. Lot 129. Charles 1. Oxford pound, 1648— 
£5 7s. 6d. Lot 140. Cromwell crown, half-crown, and shil¬ 
ling, 1668 £ 5 17s. 6d. Oold: —^Lot 284. Anne five-guinea 
piece, 1700, after the Union—£10. Lot 289. Anne two- 
guinea piece, 1709—£5. Lot 265. Oeorge II. two-guinea 
piece, 1768—^7 17f. 6d. Lot 274. George HI. pattern five- 
gninea piece, 1770, by Yeo —^£25. Lot 276. George HI. 
pattern two-guinea piece, 1768, by Yeo —£9 17s. 6d. 872. 

George llLpattern five-sovereign piece, 1820, by Putnnrct—£21. 
Lot 878. George Ul. pattern two-sovereign piece, 1820, by Pis- 
trued. —£7 2s.6d. Lot 876. George III. po/twi crown, 1817 ; 
rev. Fokdus Ikyiolabilv—£ 20. Lot 877. George XU. pattern 
halfpenny, 1790, by Droz^ inscribed on the edge, Rbhdbb to 
Casar, Ac.—£21 Be. Lot 891. William IV. pattern crown, 
1831, with plain edge—£19 lOe. Lot 892. William IV. proof 
groat, 1886; pattei-n groat, 1886, with 4—P at the sides of 
Britannia—£8 8e. Lot 894. Victoria pattern five-pound 
piece, 1689, with the garter—£12. Lot 402. Victoria proof 
Gothic crown, 1847, with plain edge—£86 lOe. Lot 409. 
Medal of William Saocroft, Archbishop of Canterbury; rev. 
medallions of the Seven Bishops, 1688—^14. Tin: —^Lot 426. 
Charles II. IteddUe crown, 1668, by Simon, from the Devon¬ 
shire collection—£11 6e. Silver: —Lot 609. George HL pat¬ 
tern crown, 1817, Inoorbupta Fidbs, &c. —£6 6e. Lot 611. 
George III. pattern crown, 1820, Vis Unitats, Ac., Hercules; 
rev. Decus et Tutambn. -Royal arms—^£5 Se. Lots 628 to 
680. Victoria pattern fiorins, decades, centums—£69 Be. 6d. 
Lot 681. C»oiliu8 Lord Baltimore shilling, sixpence, and groat 
for Maryland, £7 17e. Cd. 

The ‘'Jackson” eoUection was dispersed by Sotbeby, Wil¬ 
kinson, and Hodge, on the 6th August, 1872, and four follow¬ 
ing days, and retdised the undermentioned prices:— 

Lot 50. Syracuse medallion or decadraehm; M, 10 ; wt. 
6684 gts.—£8 2e. 6d. Lot 28. Agathocles; At, 7; wt. 
269 gre.; usual type—£6. Lot 81. Abdera; At, 7; wt. 
280 grs.; the usual griffin squatting, with the magis^te’s 
name MA2KAAA2AA m the catalogue, but it should have been 
read KAAAIAAM'AS—£6 12t. fid. Lot 82. £nas; At, 7; wt. 
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271 gre.; head of Hermes, fall face, with petamiB; rev. 
AINI0>1, goat standing— £7. Lot 40. Alexander HI. di-stater; 
Jf, 6; yrt. 264 grs. Head of Minerva; rev. Victory—^^8. 
Lot 49. Philip V. ; At. 9; wt. 262 grs.; usual typo—^8 6 j. 
Lot 67. Miibriciates VI., King of Pontus; At, 9^; wt 
248 grs. ; head to right; rev. Pegasus—^£20. Lot 106. 
Antioohus VI.; At. 8i i wt. 256 grs. ; radiated head to right; 
rev. tho Dioscuri riding’ to left; behind TPY ('X'rypLon) and 
HHP«ycar 108—^10. Lot 180. UipposUatus; At, 8; wt. 
146 grs.; bust to right; rev. Domotur standing, bolding a cor* 
na£opia>^21. liOt 147. Ptolemy I. pontadraohm; If, 6; 
wt. 2744 f of the king to right; rev. BASIAEOS 
HTOAEI^IOY; eagle standing on a fulmcn ; in the field HA 
in monogram—£10 10s. Lot 148. Arslnoe ociodrachm; 
If, 74; wt. 427 grs.; veiled hoad of the queen to right, with 
K behind the neck; rev. AP2IK0H2 «IAAAEA«OY, double 
cornucopia), with pendent grapes, itsnia, &c.—£10 16s. Lot 
149. Ptolemy H. ootodra^m; if. 6; wt. 4184 *. ®EON. 

heads of Ptolemy I. and Berenice ; rev. AA£A<6nN, beads of 
Ptolemy II. aud Arsinoo—£26. Lot 160. Berenice; if, 7 ; 
wt. 4264 ; veiled head of the queen to right; rev. BEPE- 

NTKRS BAIIA122H2, comneopiss, grapes, &o.—£18 18s. 
Lot 161. Ptolemy V. ootodraohm; if, 7; wt. 4264 grs.; bust 
of the king to right; rev. HTOAEMAIOY BA2IAE02, eagle on 
a folmen, Ac.—£20 16i. Lot 152. Ptolemy Vm.; if, .7 ; 
wt. 228 grs.; radiated head orthe king to right; rev. BA2J- 
ADDS HTOAEMAIOY, cornucopia), tmuia, Ac.—£24 6s. Anylo- 
Saxon and Emjluh. Lot 417. Eegbeorht; bust to right; rev. 
6BBOB, monogram of the king's name in the centre. Hk$. 
167—£10 2s. Gd. Lot 481. Harthaonut; bust, with sceptre, 
to left; rev. +PVLPI. ON . HVNTA. liunlinydon^S^ 12.. 
Lot 472. Perkin Warbeck pattern for a groat, struck by tlie 
order of the Duchess of Burgundy; m.m. lion, DOfltinS x 

bTnjWin X P7CCC X EaOSnty, arms of England crowned, at 
the sides a fleur-de-lis and rose crowned; rev. same m.m., 

STlTini X T9CIK9L x Pll7^8[3 x 1494 x> hon, crown, rose, 
and fleur-de-lis within a double ^essuro of four carves—£11. 
{?old:—Lot 480. Richard HI. angel, m.m. boar's head—£6. 
Lot 492. Henry VII. sovereign, or double rial; Hud., pi. iv., 
D. 4—£17 10*. Lot 496. Henry Vni. George noble, varied 
Jh>m SneiUftff and Hudtny—^£10 15s. Lot 610. Elizabeth 
Hal; m.m. orescent; Kud., pi. ix., n. 7—^£9 7s. 6d. Lot 628. 
Barnes I. spur rial; m.m. rose; Bud., xii., n. 2—£18. Lot 
625. James I. fifteen-BbiJling piece; m.m. spur-rowel; A/d. 
xii. n. 0—£16 16t. Lot 641. Cromwell pattern half-broad, 
1668, without “ etc,” before “ pro ”—£12 6s. 
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signifying stand in no connection with 1'V; but are 
only the last of the three Phcenician characters forming a 
legend which stands under the cornucopiae—two letters to 
the right of the cornucopia, ^ (which arc on my coin 
^p), and one to the left (which on my coin is a 
If I am right in my supposition, that coin, therefore, has 
no reference whatever to Tyre, aud much less to tlic 
promontory of Tyre, called at present Ras-oUAbiad. 

Now on the coin in my possession, instead of ^ 
as on M. de Saulcy’s specimen, 1 read clearly and dis¬ 
tinctly, <—ST/ t-tf-j signifying “ Holy.'* Tho 

legend, (pp) on my coin, therefore, refers de¬ 

cidedly to a town, which at the same time is called ** Tlio 
Holy,'* the term of lEFA, as found on Greek coins. No 
other town is known in the mother country of the Phccni- 
cians by that name, except the naval port of the Aradians, 
so that, in consequence, we must assign tlicsc coins to 
the town of Kame of the Aradians. 

With regard to the rcroarhs on the Imperial coins bear¬ 
ing the inscription of COHNV PHENICES, I fear that 
M. de Saulcy’s explanation cannot be sustained. By the 
legend, no doubt, a town is meant under whose authority 
the coin has been issued, and that town, according to tlie 
inscription, belongs to Phoenicia. May CORNU not be 
a Roman conuption of tbe Greek name, KAPNOY ? aud 
if so, we have on the Imperial coins the veritable name of 
the town of Karne, which was kuown by that name up 
to the time of the Emperor Constantius, who changed it 
into Constantia (It. Hieiokl., p. 582). 

Henhy C. Rkichardt. 

Alixani>ria, Eoyit, 

22, 1872. 


’ Soe Taf. i. No. 2, Nuinis. Zeitsch., 1870. 


XIV. 


UNPUBLISHED VARIETIES OF ENGLISH SILVER 
COINS ISSUED IN THE REIGN OP RICHARD II. 

22kd Jims, 1877— 20tr Sbptbubbb, 1899. 


No difficulty arises in determining the osiDagc of 
Richard II., from the fact that his name is always in* 
scribed upon his coins, and as these, owing to a marked 
distinction in type and weight, cannot possibly be con¬ 
fused with those issued by Richard III., all likelihood of 
controversy is at an end. With the exception of Stephen, 
BO simple a method of classification will not apply to the 
coinage of any preceding English king. 

Daring Richard’s reign no alteration occurred in the 
weight of the money, which continued at the rate of 18 
grains to the penny, nor did the type undergo any change 
worthy of mention—in short, in portrait, in weight, and 
in all respects excepting in name, the last style of coinage 
adopted by his grandfather, Edward III., was repeated. 
With so simple a subject to discuss, but few remarks are 
necessary before I proceed to offer to this Society a list of 
some unnoted varieties of Richard’s coins, which, from 
time to time, have accumulated in my cabinet. They will 
help to swell the small number already given to this king. 
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If wc except the London halfpence of the common type, 
and some pence of very inferior workmanship minted at 
York, the money of Richard II. is rare, and fine cabinet 
specimens are seldom procurable. Ilis mints, so far as our 
knowledge extends, were at London, Durham, and York ; 
but at one time it was snp])oscd that he, like Edward III., 
also coined money at Calais. This supposition was based 
on a certain half-groat, which once forming part of the 
Willct collection, was purchased for tho RritiAli Museum, 
where it is now to bo scon with the following MS. note 
by tlic late Mr. Hawkins:—"Tlus imperfect half-groat 
was Mr. WilleVs, he considered it a coin of Richard II., 
and on his authority collectors supposed that monarch to 
have struck Calais money. When offered for solo I dis* 
covered it to be a balf-groat of Henry IV., V., or VI.; 
but purchased it that collectors might always examine it 
and be satisfied that such money of Richard 11. is still a 
desideratum. E. H.*' 

If the coin is not altogether a fabrication (it is a very 
suspicious looking piece), then it is altered from a roscttc- 
masclc half-groat of Henry VI. Its weight is only 26 ib 
grains, which of itself, is sufficient to show that it cannot be 
a genuine coin of Ricliard II. An engraving of this half¬ 
groat can be seen in Ruding, pi. E., No. 6, but neverthclcaa 
the authenticity of the coin is not admitted in that work. 

The well-known cross pateo of the period is, at tho 
present time, the only miut-mark discovered on the coins 
of Richard IT., yet it might be expected that tlie crown, 
used by his predecessor, would have been continued. But 
few other marks are discernible on the silver money of 
tills reign, and these marks, in most instances, are placed 
upon the breast of the king. At London, coins from the 
farthing to the groat were issued; but at Durham and 
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York pennies onl^ were struck, those of Durham being 
by far the rarest of the series. They are of very neat 
and uniform appearance, and as they are not noticed in 
Snelling's work, wc may assume that they were unknown 
a century ago. In type tliey closely resemble the London 
money. Of the same good workmanship and unifornn 
appearance is a small portion of tlie York money; but 
the majority of the pennies minted at that city were struck 
from dies very coarsely executed, and much irregularity is 
displayed in their general appearance, in their weight, and 
in other particulars, some well preaerred specimens barely 
reaching 15 grains. This marked difference in the design 
of the pennies struck at York is so obvious that, at first 
sight, they can readily be separated into two classes. 
This want of resemblance is not alone confined to the 
reign of Richard II., siuce the same broad distinction in 
the type of the York pennies is, though perhaps in a less 
degree, perceivable during the reigns of some of his 
immediate successors. Such dissimilarity in type ought 
not by right to have existed, for when the grant of issuing 
money was conferred on any particular city, it was at the 
same time ordered tliat a particular ^pe, size, weight, and 
standard should be adhered to; and it was in order to 
prevent fraud, and to ascertain whether the directions given 
Were not evaded, that tho trials of the Fix at Westminster 
were instituted. At those trials "pieces taken at random 
from the whole mass coined at each mint were melted 
and assayed, and, if found to be of the prescribed weight 
and fiueness, the moneyers, masters, and workers of the 
mint received their quietus, and were freed from all 
charges which might hereafter be brought against tbem.'*^ 


1 Hawkins, p. 2G1. 
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Although it is admitted that the trials of the Fix occurred 
at irregular periods, still it strikes one as strange that 
the discreditable system, or rather the want of system, on 
which the York mint was conducted for many years was 
allowed to pass unchallenged. In one particular only is 
any consistency displayed in the type of the pennies 
issued at York during Richard^s time. They appear, all 
of them, to have what is termed an open quatrefoil in tho 
centre of the cross on the reverse. Mr. LongstafTo 
asks:—Is there one York penny between the reign of 
Edward III. and the annulet coinage of Henry V. which 
does not bear an open quatrefoil in the centre of the cross 
on the reverse f Hy collection, I admit, does not con¬ 
tain such a penny. All my York pennies, from the reign 
of Edward III. to that of Edward IV., have the open 
quatrefoil in the centre of the cross on the reverse. This 
mark occurs, though certainly very rarely, on the coins of 
Edward 1. and II. A lK>cdon penny of Edward III. in my 
cabinet has the open quatrefoil on the breast of the king; 
but I have not seen a London coin with this mark on the 
reverse. A York penny of mine, struck in tho reign of 
Edward III., not only has the open quatrefoil on the re¬ 
verse, but also on t)ie King's breast and before the first 
word of the obverse legend. Mr. Longstafife suggests 
that the open quatrefoil on the reverse of the York pennies 
originated in the handle of St. Peter’s key, and the in¬ 
ference he draws his suggestion is, that all tho 
pennies issued at York which have this mark in tho 
centre of the reverse are probably archiepiscopal. If that 
class of York penny which so exactly resembles the 
London style of workmanship is archiepiscopal, then 


* Num. Chron., N.8., vol. xi. p. 106. 
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it stands to reason, in fact it can hardly be denied, that 
the dies from wliich they were struck must—in conse^ 
^uence of that minute resemblance—have been designed 
and prepared by London workmen. Mr. Hawkins is no 
doubt right when lie remarks, p. 2<)1, ‘'It is probable 
that in many instances the dies were actually made in 
London, and transmitted to the various mints where they 
were used.’* 

From a careful comparison of English silver coins struck 
in London and in the country, I have satisfied myself 
that a somewhat large proportion of those issued from 
the couutry mints were actually struck with dies made 
by London workmen. The very fact that coins with the 
usual couutry obverses have likewise, in some instances, 
the usual London revemes, may be considered as con¬ 
firmatory evidence in support of the opinion that country 
dies were at one time in the possession of the officers of 
the London mint.- Is it likely that the die or coining 
iron for a London reverse would have found its way into the 
country t Admitting, for the sake of argument, that it 
did find its way into the country, is it likely, oven then, to 
have been used there for the purpose of striking country 
coins f Such an event is highly improbable. Far more 
probable is it that the dies for the country mints were 
sometimes made in London, and were sometimes used 
there in mistake for London dies. One thing at least 
may be taken for granted. In the time of Edward IV« 
some few groats got into circulation with the customary 
London reverses; but the obverses of these particular coins 
have the letters 6, Ct aud 3! on the King^s breast, there¬ 
by denoting that the obverse dies from which they were 
struck were intended for Bristol, Coventry, and York. 

Whilst on this subject, I may by the way, call attention 
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to a paper on ” Ancient coyning yrons,”* communicated 
to this Society in January, ld4k In tliat paper, the 
author, Mr. John Field, informs us that, about the begiu> 
ning of the year 1839, a number * of coining irons were 
discovered in one of the vaults of the Record OHlce at 
Westminster. 

Those coining irons were dies for the ‘'silver monies of 
Edward III. and Henry VII.; viz., groat, half-ditto, and 
penny, mostly of the York mint." This is a useful piece 
of evidence; but after all is said, may it not just be 
possible that those country coins, struck precisely after tlio 
London model, were in reality minted at London, and 
afterwards transmitted to the places for which they were 
intended. Not only, as before mentioned, are they of 
better workmanship and design; but they are also more 
carefully struck and of truer weight than any of the 
barbarous varieties, none of which bear any similarity to 
the model adopted at the X#oudou mint. Passing over liio 
fact of the differcnco displayed in the czccutiun of tho 
dies, another question remaius for explanation. It is this. 
If country workmen were cajmblc of regulating tho weight 
and of producing a good ini 2 )rusBion of a coin when using 
a die after the London model, why were they uuablo to do 
the like when the die used was made in tlicir own dty? 
Although the couuti 7 dies were very inferior to tlioso 
which I hold were made in London, yet I do not see, if 
air the coins were struck by country workmen, why the 
money coined with one set of dies should not be equally 
well struck and the weights as nicely adjusted as the 
money coined from the other set. The manner of cutting 


* Num. Chron., vol. vii. p. 18. 

* 04 standards (obvorso dies) and IGd trussells (revorsodics). 
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a die could have little to do with the manner in which an 
impression was taken from that diej neither wonid it 
account for the surpriaing irr^ularity noticeable in the 
weights. In some instances the barbarous York pennies 
of Richard II. are so defectively struck, that not a letter 
of the King's name is visible, whilst others are little 
thicker than wafers, being oRen three or four grains 
below the proper standard weight. And these coins, too, 
are in the state in which they were issued from the mint. 

The addition 1 now make to the published coins of 
Richard II. still leaves the list of groats and half-groats 
far from complete. But I increase so considerably the 
published number of pennies and halfpennies that, at all 
events, the list of these pieces may now be looked upon 
as fairly complete. 


Qroats. 

All struck at the London mint. Those published in 
Hawkins read BiaTOlD . DI (or Bed) . ORTl . Rax . 
TtnOL. Z . FBTCnCf, or FBAnCCia, and have no peculiar 
marks. The mint-mark is always a cross patee. To 
these varieties I can add— 

1. TTHOL X ^ FBXnaia. A mark of contraction over BI, 

and alM over the final N in LONDON. Weight, 69 gn. 

2 . FBTCna X. Three small pellets over the king’s orown. A 

mark of contraction after TTNQL and FBKnCC, and over 
the final N in LONDON. Weight, 66 grs. (H. X., No. 1.) 

In Captain Murchison's collection there was a groat 
reading FET^nCCI. ' 

The mark of contraction I frequently notice on the 
coinage of Richard II. is also in a few instances ob¬ 
servable on some of the late money of Edward III. 
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Half-oroats. 

From my own cabinet I am unable to add to the pub¬ 
lished number of these pieces issued by Richard II.; but 
our national collection contains two alight varieties of typo 
not before noticed. 

Those already published read, RTCIT^RB i DI jj ORA 
aax X AnOLIff (Ruding, iv. 8) i X D X 0 5 RttX J AnOL 
X S X FBA (Hawkins, 317); x DI 5 O 5 ERX J ANQL x ^ 
xPEARCC’ (Ending, iv. 2). Those unpublished are:— 

1. Mark of oontraotion aftor BIOCTIRB and ovor final N in 

LONDON, and also ovor V in MGCV. Beads, AflOUS. 
(PL X.. No. 2.) 

2. ^fithout mark of oontraotion. Beads, ARQL16C. PRA. 

London Pekniss. 

Hawkiua mentioua only two varieties, BICCTIBD x RfiCX x 
ARGL X Z J PRAO (Ending, iv. 4), and EICC7IBDVS x 
EOX X 7IOGLI6C. Lis on kiog^s breast; pellet at each 
side of neck (Ruding, Sup., ii. 12). Both coins have the 
Roman K in LONDON. To these 1 can add— 

1. EiaARD X RGCX X TCROL x $ PRARa. Lis on btwurt; 
mark of oontraotion aftor ARGL; tbo lottor N in LONDON 
of ths Roman obaraotor; cross* before GIVTlTtS. Weight, 
Ifii grs. 


* In their works on Heraldry, GuiUim mentions 89 dififerent 
orosses; Leioh, 46; Edmoneon, 100; and Robson no less 
than 222. Therefore it may bo worth while stating that when 
I allude to a cross, I simply mean the plain cross, thus, +. 
The saltire is of this shape, x, As to the small crosses, or 
saltires, which divide the words of the legends, stops were 
simply intended, and it is unreasonable to imagine that any 
importanee can be attached to a slight difference in the shape of 
these crosses; for I am satisfied none was ever intended. 
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2. BIutv^B X £6CX X TCnOLIS Small boat; only mark 
on obvoree a large oioes after the legend. Old D 

in LOnDOn. Weight, 18 gw. (PL X, No. 4.) 

8. EICCTtEDVS x BffX x No marka on obvoree; 

Boman N in LONDON; oroee before OdVITTtS. Weight, 
16 gw. 

4. Diffew only from No. 3 in having a mark of oontraotion over 
tho final N in LONDON. (PL X., No. 3.) 

DUftHAU PXXNUS. 

I have seen five of these rare pieces, but they offer no 
variation in type firom Hawkins, No. 818. Ajpparently 
they are from the same die. 

Yoek Psnnxes. 

All with an open quatrefoil in the centre of the cross on 
the reverse. Hawkins describes seven varieties. One 
reads, BICCTaaDVS . EaX . TtnOLIfiC; another, J 
(No. 819); another, AHOLHI (Snelliug, ii. 18}; another, 
BiaTTED . BSX . TtnOL . Z . PB7T; and three others, 
TtnOL . Z . PBTtn. On one penny with the last reading 
Hawkins noticed a scallop. To these 1 can add— 

1. EiarCED X Rax J TtnOLia x No mark on obverse; 

two orossee after dVlTTtS. Weight, 17^ grs. (PL X., 
No. 6.) • 

2. Beads, x T^HOLIS x S Die,.or otobb, on breast, a pellet 

over each ehoolder, in one quarter of reveree, and before 
6CBOB7CCCI. Weight, gw. 

3. X TinGL X ^ X FBTtn. Large head; trefoil (?) on breast; 

scallop after CCTVITTfS; two oroseee after GBOBTCCCI. 
Weight, 17^ grs. (PL X., No. 6.) 

4. BICCTIBBYS X RSX x TIDGLIS. Lis on breast; quatre¬ 

foil or oroee after obverse legend; e mail p ellets at each 
side of ehoolder, before and after CdVI, and before 
GCBOBT^OL Weight, 17 gw* 

6. Similar, but haring only a lis (?) on the breast and a trefoil 
after SB0B7T0I. Weight, 17 grs. 

Another, with same obvewe, has merely a oroes after GCIYL 
Weight, 16 gw. 
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The York pennies just described, Nos. 1 to 5, are after 
the London models. Those to follow. Nos. 6 to 12, range 
from inferior to what may be called barbarous workman¬ 
ship, and are distinct from the London types. 

6. EICCTTED: RttX . TCIIG L: DflS. GCD (f). Saltire on breast; 
scallop (P) after aiVITAS. Weight, 15* grs. 

7. Another, without the scallop after OIVITT^S. Weight, 

Ugrs. (H.X., No. 0.) 

Nos. 6 and 7 are of very rude workmanship. The 
letters €CD at the end of the obverse legend were probably 
intended for hB. The D looks somewhat like a roughly- 
formed B, and, in truth, may be taken for either letter. 
Both coins belonged to the Highbury find. 

8. BIOT^VS X Bax X T^HGLIS. Saltire on breast; poUot 

over each shoulder. No other marks. Oomparatively fair 
work. Weight, 18* grs. (PL X, No. 7.) 

9. Similar ^pe, but inferior workmanship. A saltiro on breast, 

reads BBOB7TOCI. 16* grs. Others, of barbarous work¬ 
manship, with a cross or quatrefoil after CCIVI, weigh 
respeotively, 12* and le* grs. These have the 6C in 
6CBOE7T(II of the proper ^pe. 

10. Same legend, but lis or qu atrefoil instead of saltire on 

breast; cross after CCIVI. Ooupaxativsly good work. 
Weight, 18 grs. 

11. Same legend. Oroso after T^nGUa; lis (P) on breast; 

pellet over each shoulder; oroip befm and after CuvX; 
paUet bafhre OBOBXOL (FIX, No. 6.) 

X have varieties of No. railing from fair (speaking 
compararively) to very inferior workmanship. Some are 
without the cross after TCRGUG, others are without the 
cross after CCIVI. The weights vary from 16} to 17* grs. 

IS. BiaTCBBVS X BEX X EGX 7tn. Oroes on breast; pellet 
over each shoulder. Boveise reads, €CBO . EBOBTCCCl. 
TTtS. Weight, 15 grs. 
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Halfpennies. 

All struck at London. Five varieties only appear to be 
published, via.—(1) EiaTCBD ! E6CZ . ADO, Hawkins, 
No. 320; (2) Jj TtnGL, Euding, -iv. 6; (8) sometimes a 
cross on the king's breast; (4) ^ TCnOLIGC, Snelling, ii. 17; 
and (6) no mint-mark, with crosses between each word. 

The halfyence of the usual type are well struck, pretty 
little coins. They weight as they should Ho. The words 
of the legend are sometimes divided with pellets, but far 
more frequently with crosses (saltires), and the n in 
LOHDOn is always of the Old English character. These 
halfpence are the commonest coins of Richard II. 

There are also some unpublished halfpence of this king 
which, as a rule, are not well struck, and whose designs 
are inferior to the others. These coins very closely 
resemble some of the halfpence coined by Henry IV., and 
are equally rare. I will now describe them :— 

1. m.m., cross patse. EiaTTBD . EffX x T^naLIff. The 

bust of the king large; the coins carelessly struck. 
Weights, 8 and lOi grs. 

2. Two small ozosses in place in.m. Legend as No. 1. A 

small, thick coin. Weight. grs. 

3. za.m. cross patee. Beads, x TinOU’. Large head; good 

work: well struok. Weight, grs. 

4. Beads TinOL’ x F. ^mall bust; fair work. Two alight 

varieties. Each coin weighs 6| grs. (FI. X., No. 10.) 

6. Slipped trefoil on the king’s breast Very good work. It 
seems to me the first N in LONDON is the second 

Old English; but as the first N is slightly blurred, I will 
not speak positively. The coin reads TtnQL, and weighs 
7| grs. I have a hal^)eimy of Henry XV. wiA LONDOfL 

6. A mark of oontraotion after E1C7CBD. Beads AflGL. 
Both N’s in LONDON distinctly of tho Roman character. 
Of great rarity. This is the only halfpenny of Bichard II. 
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that has oome under my notice with the Boman N a in 
LONDON. Weight, U grs. (PI. X.. No. 11.) 

7. Inferior workmanship. Dwgn diffen from the other h&u- 
penoe of Biohaid. Eng’s head Tory large. Weight, only 
7g«. (PL X., No. 12.) 

This coin, and all those described, whose wcighU arc 
unasually heavy or unusually light, are from the Highbury 
find. The irregularity, both in weights and workmanship, 
seems peculiar to many of the halfpence from the High¬ 
bury find; and I continue to hold the opinion I ventured 
to express when giving a list of the halfpence of Henry 
IV. and V. from that find, via., that +he coins were most 
probably intended for trial or pattern pieces, else, why the 
unusual number of entirely new types and why the in¬ 
difference evinced as to weights? * 

Farthings of Richard II. are rare, but they have the 
name for being rarer than they actually are. Hawkins 
only gives two varieties. One, with the usual pellets in 
each quarter of the reverse, reads, BIOCT^BD . BGCX . 
TCRGL : (see Hawkins, No. 322). A slight variety of this 
type has lately been shown to me, reading, TtOLlfiC. 
Hawkins’ No. 821 has a small rose instead of pellets in 
each quarter of the reserve, and is of extreme rarity. The 
British Museum specimen, from whidi the engraving in 
Hawkins is taken, is very imperfectly struck; hut it so 
happens I have a coin from the same die that makes up 
for its deficienciea. What is wanting in the Museum 
specimen is supplied by mine. The coins together make 
the legend, BiaTIBD . BOX . TtHGL. A small rose after 
B€CX, and probably also after BKXTTBD. Reverse, OLiVi- 
T7IS LORDOn. Old English IVb in LOflDOn. Rose in 
each quarter of reverse. My specimen weighs 6^ grs. 

J. Fabd. Neck. 
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UNPUBLISHED VABIETIES OF SCOTTISH COINS. 


No. n. 

Tub long double-oross pennies of Alexander 11. or III. form 
a most interesting aeries of Scottisb coins. They present 
great variety of type, and appear to Have been minted by 
many different moneyers in almost every part of the 
country. Scarcely any collection of them can be examined 
without finding varieties wbicb are not to be found in any 
published work. 

The general type of the reverse of these coins is well 
known, though Mr. Lindsay, after correctly describing the 
difference between stars hnd mullets in the first note to 
page 15 of Ills View of the Coinage of Scotland/* most 
unaccountably states that “ mullets of six points are 
always found in the angles of the cross; whereas, innlmost 
every instance, we find rudely-formed stars, with six' 
irregular points. 

Some, however, of these coins struck at Berwick exhibit 
much neater workmanship, and have the stars round, and 
regularly shaped, and almost like a closed mullet. Nos. 
3,'4, and 5 in the plate iUustrate these varieties; No. 8 
having the common rudely formed stars; No. 4 the neat 

^ “View of the Coinage," &c., p. 76, No. 110, H teq. 
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regular stars^ and No. 6 the perfect mullets. I am 
indebted to Mr. E. Burns for the opportunity of adding 
to my collection, with some other rare coins, the singular 
variety which presents perfectly-formed mullets on the 
reverse. The following description of this penny may be 
of interest:— 

I. PsKNY or Alkxandrs n. on III. 

Obv. —Orownod head to Ibo loft, with soeptro. 

AL€CXAND€C UeCX. 

Hev. —Xx>Dg double cross, with miillets of six points. 

ADff . O-C . B€CR. 

(See Plate XI., No. 6.) 

It will be observed that this moneycr is a new one.* 

The next penny is a very singular and curious variety, 
n. PB^I^T or ALSxANnm IIL 

Ohv. —Orowsed head to left, with soeptre. 

Ali€CXANI>aB BEX 

Bsv. —Long double crofts, with stars of six points. 

TSIWI hMSR. 

(Bee Plate XI., No. 6.) 

The legend on the reverse is remarkable, and the in¬ 
terpretation of it not altogether easy. The following 
remarks, communicated to me by the Rev. J. H. Pollexfen, 
after an inspection of the coin, are so just and to the 
point, that 1 make no hesitation in quoting them, with 
his permission:— 

"The reading which I consider the true one, is 
WI LANeCB T9E, the TSB being equivalent to tertiut, 
and is properly the concluding portion of the obverse 
legend. If this reading be the correct one, and I think 
is, it of course assigns the coin to Alexander III.; and 
what makes this more probably correct is that we have a 

> A similar penny, of the same mint, bni a different moneyer, 
is in the ocUection of the Rev. J. H. Pollexfen. 
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Himilar legend m the coins of hi* eon tern [>oniry, Itciiry 
in. of England^ where we find TffRai, terlius. I think 
it is the most natural reading we can adopt; hut it is 
pro|>er to consider the claims of other readings also. 
Suppose we take TOR as the fii'st part of the reverse 
legend, and read it T6CJIWI I*AN€[R • we have a new name 
of a rooncyer, and Lanark still as the place of mintage. 
This does not seem a very improbable rendering, and may 
prove to be the right one. The name TffRTRI is found as 
a iDoneycr on some of the coin* of Henry III., hut I 
cannot remember to have seen anywhere the name' Terwi,’ 
or 'Terwino.* And the letteiw WI by tltcmselves, more 
particularly when followed by an L in the next word, 
are quite sufficient to indicate ' William,' who, ns we 
already know, was a raoueyer at Lanark. If we begin 
with WI, and take the first two syllables as the name of 
the monrycr, reading it WILAN or WILAM, we have 
certainly a very satisfactory moncyeris name; but it 
seems to me impossible to make anything o\it of aRTSR 
as a place of mintage.'’ .... 

In considering the claims of these various readings, I 
incline towards thinking that if the T9R forms part of the 
legend on the obverse (and there is a strong probability that 
it does) it should be read first, and that the WI JjANEK 
must be held to stand for the moneyer (William, whose 
name we already find as a moneyer at Lanark) and the 
mint. The omission of the usual ON, though not common, 
is sometimes found (tnde Wingate, pi. i. fig. II.; Sup. 
pi. i. fig. 6; pi. V. figs. 9-18). 

The adoption of this reading will have an importaut 
bearing on the appropriation of those coins of the same 
type which do not bear the distinguishing numeral. The 
other reading suggested by Mr. Pollexfen, TflEWI LAN€EE, 
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is also a possible one, and the claims of these two legends 
must be determined by a comparison with other specimens 
which may still turn up. The notice of this coin may 
possibly induce those who have collections of early Scottisli 
pennies to see whether any other similar ones still exist. 

III. Pjwny op Alrxandrb II. oa III., or Srr ltho, 

(Soo Plato XL, No. 7.) 

A new variety of the Stirling mint has lately occurred. 
Pennies of this mint are very uncommon, and arc noted 
both by Lindsay (p. 206) and Wingate (p. 27) at the 
highest degree of rarity. 

Oh .—Crowned head to tho left, with seeptro. 
AL€CXANDffR . RffX. 

linv .—Four stars, with six points. 

. RIO . NS . TR. 

(The dots marking the ends of the cross). 

Mr. Lindsay, in his second Supplement, gives two 
specimens of this mint, both by the same moneycr, b^NItl. 
One of these reads STRIVS, and is now in Mr. Wingate's 
collection ; the other has tlic same legend as the one now 
noticed, but divided in a different way, and with a different 
portrait. Another variety of the same mint is noticed 
iu the Numismatic Clii-onicle, vol. xvi., p. 1D2, which 
reads IjeRI ON STa 

IV. The groats and half-groats of David II. have usually 
six arcs in the tressure. Occasionally, but very rarely,* the 
groats are found with seven arcs } and one half-groat is 
noted * as having only five arcs. An Kdinburgh lialf-groat 
with seven arcs, has lately been added to my collection. 


* Wingate, p. 86. 




Lindsay, p. 81, No. 205. 
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i)bv. —Crowned head, with sceptre, as nsnal. Seven arcs 
in tressore. Legend, d^c., as nsoal. 

llcv. —Cross, with mnllets of 0ve points. Edinburgh mint. 
Legends os usoal. 

y. Bishop NicoUou, iu the chapter on coins' and medals 
in liis '' Scottish Historical Library/' gives the date 1561^ 
ns found OD the testoons of Francis and hfory, in which he 
is followed by Cardonnel.' Francis died on the 4th of 
December, 1660, and the die for the welUkuown portrait 
testoons of Mary of 1661 was made in the early part of 
that year, so that the number of testoons with the mono¬ 
gram and 1561 must be very limited. Mr. Lindsay (p. 49) 
liad never seen one, though a very fine specimen exists in 
tlie Advocates' Library, nor is the date given by Mr. Win¬ 
gate (p. 97). The specimen described below, though not 
unpublished, is of such rare occurrence, that it may be of 
interest to notice it.^ 

Obv. Arms of France and Scotland, crowned, between a 
cross and a saltire. 

FKAN . ET . MA . D. GK. B. FRANCO . 8COTOB . Q. 

J2«v.~FM in monogram, crowned, between fleur-deOys 
and thistle, both crowned. 

VICIT . LEO . BE . TEIBV . IVDA . 1681. 

VI. H&LP-THmTLE BoiX&S OP Janxs VI. 

OOv .—The arms of Scotland, crowned. 

IACOBV8 B.SCOTORVM. 

Rev. —Thistle, uncrowned, with I . B on each side. 

NEMO . ME . IMPVNE . LACESSET . 1580. 

Small crown, mm. 

(See Plate XI., No, 10.) 

This very remarkable coin is from the Wigan collection. 


* “ Scot. Hist. Library," p. 822. • Preface, p. 16. 

' Another specimen is in the cabinet of the Bev. J. H. PoUexfen. 
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Hiid must not be courounded with the thistle noble of 1581 
{Ijindsay, pi. x, 206), which has the thistle crowned; or 
with the half thistle noble of the same date (Lind. pi. x., 
207), which, though about the same diameter, weighs only 
88-( grs., while this half thistle dollar weighs 164 grs., 
though only, unfortunately, in poor preservation. I only 
know of one other specimen,'* and that is in the Advocates’ 
Library, and it weighs, in fine condition, 160^ grains. 
It is mentioned in Lindsay’s Supplement (p. 18, No. 172), 
hut is there erroneously called the thistle dollar, a mistake 
afterwards corrected in the errata to the second Supple¬ 
ment (p. 44). 

The acts of July 28, 1578, and 11th Noverabor, 1670, 
order the coinage of pieces answering exactly to the 
thistle dollars, though Mr. Lindsay (p. 57), confusing the 
French weights (then used in Scotland) with the English, 
cannot reconcile the weights with the acts. These 
statutes authorise thehalfalsotobe coined, and I have no 
doubt but that this coin and the one in the Advocates’ 
Librai-y are tbe halves of the thistle dollar struck under 
these acts. The appearance of this coin corresponds 
exactly with that of the dollars of 1678-D, and diflbrs 
entirely from t))c cuius of 1581. It has the thistle un¬ 
crowned, a small crown as a mint>mark, and is a very thick 
coin for its sixe. In all these respects it differs from the 
later coinages, and agrees with the earlier. A great deal 
of confusion arises from the difficulty of finding proper 
names for the various classes of coins. Thus, for example, 
at p. 279, Mr. Lindsay calls the coin of 1579 (which 
weighs generally about 840 grains) a dollar, and gives the 
same name to the coin of 1581 (which never exceeds 175 


* One is noted in the Furgusun sale, lot 202. 
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grains). Tlic act calls tlic larger coin a tvo*merk piece 
and it is difficult to see wliy this name (which also cx* 
presses the value) was oot retained. This, with its rare 
half now described, would thus form one series; and the 
coins of 1581,* with the crowned thistle and cross raint> 
mark, another ^aeries representing the merk of 1581; 
^ merk (or noble); ^ roerk and I merk, or the double 
(silver) noble; noble; i noble and ^ noble. The addition 
of the date would sufficiently distinguish them from the 
merks of 1601-2-S. 

The following coins figured in the accompanying plate, 
(PI. XL), were described in a*® preceding note:—No. 1, the 
penny of Alex. II. or 111. of the second coinage and Rox« 
burgh Mint; No. 2, a penny of Alex. II. or III. of the 
second coinage with an unusual form of crown ; No. 8, a 
penny of John Baliol; No. 9, a halfpenny of David II.; 
No. H, half plack of James VI. 

R. W. Cochran Patrick. 


* Lindsay, pi. 10, 206*, 207, 207*, 208. 
10 Nam. Ohron., vol. xi. p. 288. 
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NOTES ON THE ANNALS OF THE SCOTTISH 
COINAGE. 

No. m. 

The correct appropriatiou of the coins of the James’s is 
one of the most difficult problems in Scottish Numismatics. 

Almost e7er7 writer outlie subject has given a different 
arrangement. The views of Archbishop Sharp* —the first 
writer on the coins of Scotland—were, for the most part, 
adopted bj Bishop |pNicolaon,8 who assigns to James I. 
all the fleur-de-lis groats; and to James IV. all the gold 
riders. Anderson* considers the groats with the arched 
crown to have been struck by James XL; and docs not 
think any of the gold loscngc lions belong to James I. 
Suelling^ gives tho crown groats to James I. as his second 
coinage. CardonneF thinks they were tho only ooiiiago 
of James XI. Pinkerton* appropriates the groats with 
bushy hair to James IIX. Cummyng^ correctly considers 


» » Bib. Ty. Brit.,” No. 86. 

’ ** SoottUh Hist. labrary,” p. 812. 

* "Dip. Scot. Thos.,” pi. dx. 

*" View of tho Silver Coinage of Scotland,” p. 0 (Lond., 
1774). 

* “ Namis. Scot.,” p. 78. 

* "Essay on Modals,” vol. it. p. 446. 

’ “ Arch. Scot.," vol. i. p. 200. 



■*'*** sforrisii (t)ix.vo«. 

the groats with arched crowus to be the coinage of 
James IV. Lindsay* assigns nearly all the gold lozenge 
lions to James I; and Wingate* gives a new coinage to 
James IV. 

It is not difficult to account for this uncertainty. Five 
monarchs, bearing the same name and style, reigned in 
succession between 1406 and 1542. Tiiree of these never 
used a distinguishing numeral on their coins, and the 
fourth only occasionally; nor are any dates found before 
1539.*° The times in which they lived were characterized 
by continual internal dissensions and constant changes in 
the goveniment, so that we have no certainty that the 
public acts, authorising particnlar coinages, and giving 
general directions as to weights, fineness, and value, were 
strictly carried out; while the greater portion of the moi-e 
particular minutes and accounts, which would have enabled 
us to identify the coinages that were actually issued, can¬ 
not now be found. 

Another thing which has contributed very materially 
to the prevalence of error in the classification of these 
coins, is the disinclination to leave an uncertain type un¬ 
appropriated till further evidence can be prudooed. The 
most slender, and very often insufficient, grounds are 
seized on to make appropriations which more exact know¬ 
ledge proves to be erroneous. 

Though it is greatly to be regretted that so few of the 
original documents relating to the coinage have been 
preserved, yet even those which are still extant have not 

' ** View of the Coinage of Scotland,'* p. 160. 

* ^'lUustzations of Scottish Coinage,** p. 78. 

** There is not sufficient evidence to warrant as consider¬ 
ing the XC. on the nnicorns of James TV. as representing the 
date 1490. Vide Nam. Chron., 1870, p. 242. 
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liithertu been made use of. A careful search lately 
made in the Historical Department of the Kegister 
House at Edinburgh has resulted in the finding of a 
tolerably complete and exceedingly interesting scries of 
the accounts of the moneyers diintig tlto reigns of Jinnca 
II. and his successor. The last volume of the print<-d 
Chamberlain KolU contains the first of these; the re¬ 
maining ones arc now for tlio first time noticed. 

I have ali'eady alluded, at the close of Inst paper, to the 
effect which Robert Gray’s account had on the appropria¬ 
tion of part of the gold losenge lions (or demies, as they 
are usually called in the rolls) to James I. Prior to the 
Appearance of Mr. Lindsay’s “ View of the Scottish Coin¬ 
age,” these coins were always considered to belong to 
dames II. The discovery of this moiieyer’s account, how¬ 
ever, rendered it highly probable that a small propor¬ 
tion of this coinage had struck before the murder of 
James I. But Mr. Lindsay lays down a rulc^^ for the 
separation of the coins of these two kings, which U purely 
arbitrary, and unsupported by any evidence; and which 
has the practical effect of transfcrriisg almost all the 
demies—at least all without annulets—to James I. This 
arrangement has always proved unsntisfuctory/* and the 
documents lately brought to light show that it is not 
supported by facts; and that the great mdjority of these 
coins, of which the coinages are recorded, were struck in 
the early part of the reign of James II. Assuming Mr. 
Lindsay’s statement that the demies were not struck 
before 1436 (though he admits a probability of their being 
eoiucd in 1434^*), we 6nd that a small part of the * 


» 1872. 

^ Lindsay's First Supp., p. 20. 


“P. 182. 
“P: 181, 
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18 lbs. i 02 . of gold which is recorded to have bceu 
struck between tlie middle of September, 1436, and 
Christmas eve, M37, certainly belongs to the reign of 
James I. (which closed on the 20fli February, 1436, o. s.): 
but that more than 50 lbs. weight,inclusive of any 
portion of the 18 lbs. mentioned above, was coined into 
demies between Christmas eve, 1437, and July, 1450. 

As far, therefore, as the evidence goes, in the meantime 
the demies must be cousidcred as belonging both to 
James I. and James II.; but the rule by whieh at present 
these coins are divided between the two reigns cannot be 
roaiutaiued. 

Ajiy other points of interest which occur in the MS. 
Bolls will be noticed under the years to which they belong. 

1438. In July, 1438, a trial of the Pix is recorded in the 
Chamberlain Rolls*^ as having taken place at Edinburgh, 
in which all the coinage struck by Robert Gray, botli in 
the previous and the present reign, was carefully tested 
in the preseuce of various commissioners, specially named 
for the purpose, and found to bo true and good. Thomas 
de Cranston was then the warden of the mint. 

1441. This year, on the 2iid September, Robert Gray 
rcudered an accouut’^ at Stirling, of all the bullion coined 
by him from 23rd June, 1440, to the date of the account. 
From this,it appears that 1 lb. 8 oss. of gold was coined into 
demies atEdiuburgh j 26 lbs. lloss. (troy) 

of silver into groats, and 16^ lbs. of silver into pence and 
halfpence. The duty payable to the king was 16s.* for 
each pound of gold, 5s. 4.d. for each lb. of silver coined into 
groats, and 5s. for each lb. coined into pence and half* 

“ MS. Rolls in Register House at Edinburgh. 

Obam. Rolls, vol. uL p. 808. 

MSS. General Register House, Edin., Roll 194. 

vox., xn. N.s. K X 
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pence. It will be observed that half-groats arc not mcn- 
tioued. Mr. Liudsay has alluded*^ to the amount of 
silver minted into pence and halfpence, mentioned in tlic 
account of 1436—38; and another considerable coinage of 
tbese smaller cuius is also recorded in this account. 
Between December 2D, 1437, and July, 1443, 81) lbs of 
silver were struck into pence and liulfpcnco at the 
Edinburgh mint alone; and it certainly seems surprising 
that so few of the coins should have come down to us. 

Some other curious particulars arc given in this account. 
It is expressly stated that the lb. of gold*^ coutuined 
16 ozs.; and the same provision occurs in all the moucyers' 
accounts of this period. 

The fee to bo paid to the warden of the mint is one 
penny for every 12 ozs. of either gold or silver struck: and 
the same sum is given to the graver of the irons. The 
mint seems to have been in the house of one John Swift, 
as 53 j. Ad. is allowed to him for the rent of it. 

1442. The account^ this year was rendered at Stir¬ 
ling by John do Dulryniplc for Itobcrt Gray on the 17th 
July, and embraces the coinages from September, 14*11. 
During the year it ajipcars that 1 lb. 14 ozs. of gold was 
coined {in dimidiia), and 20 Iba. 8 ozs. of silver into groats; 
and 10 lbs. into pence and lialfpcncc. The dutica 
and fees noted arc similar to tltose in the precc<liiig 
account. 

1443. Almost exactly a year later, John dc Dalrymplc 
again appears at Stirling on the 19th July, and accountssi 
for 5 lbs. 6 ozs. of gold coined into demies; 2711>9. 8 ozs. of 


P. 174. 

** It will bo seen from Jalcr accounts that the pound of silver 
also contained sixteen ounce.''. 

»' MSS., liull 195. 


MSS., Itoll 195. 
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silver^ into groats^ and 14 lbs of silver into pence and 
halfpence, daring the past year. 

The same year anotlicr account^ is given in at Stirling, 
which is of considerable interest. It was rendered by 
Alex. Tod, on the 26th July, and contains an account of 
all his receipts and expenses from the date of his entry 
into the office. It appears that he was constituted 
xnoneyer of the king in the town of Stirling on the 18th 
November, 1442; and from that date to the time of 
giving in liis account, he struck one ounce of gold into 
demies, 18 lbs. 16 ozs. of silver into groats, and 18 lbs. 
12 OSS. of silver into pence and halfpence. We know, 
from the crown groats of the second coinage, that mints^ 
were established in this reign in Aberdeen, Perth^ Rox¬ 
burgh, Berwick, and Stirling; but no records of any of 
them have as yet been discovered. This acconnt shows 
that the rare fleur-de-lis groats of Stirling were struck 
during the reign of James II. The coinage of gold is 
very limited, and is an exception to the general statement 
that the gold coinage was struck at Edinburgh. The 
duties and expenses of the Stirling mint appear to have 
been the same as those of Edinburgh. John de Levingstou 
is named os warden; and Robert Hakato receives 6s. 8d. 
as the rent of his house, wliich was used as the mint. 

1444. In the following year we again find records** 
both of the Edinbui^h and Stirling mints. Robert Gray^s 
account is rendered, in his absence, by John de Dalrymple, 
on the 23rd June; and, like the preceding ones, contains 
almost a year's coinage, during which 21 ozs. of gold were 

»* MSS., Boll 196. 

** Lindsay, p. 92, Nos. 860—860 j p. 98, No. 861; Wingate, 
p. C7. 

« MSS., Boll 197. 
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struck into demies, aud 12|lb8. of silver into groats; butno 
smaller mouey appears to have been struck at Edinburgh. 
This is probably accounted for by Alex. Tod's coinages at 
Stirling during the same period, which are entirely in the 
smaller coins, as appears by his statement given in on the 
14th July, 1444, in which he accounts for the gain from 
16 lbs. of silver made into pennies, and makes oath tliat 
no silver has been coined into groats, nor any gold what¬ 
ever, during the time specified in the account. 

1447. The annual rendering of the moneyer's accounts 
seems to have been omitted for a year or two, for tbe next 
account" discovei ed is dated July, 1447, and contains the 
gains and expenses of the Edinburgh mint from the 18th 
Septem1)er, 1444. During that time seven pounds of 
gold were minted into demies, and 92 lbs. 4 02S. into groats. 
No coinage into small money is recorded. A memo¬ 
randum is attached to this account, stating that Robert 
Gray does not wish to render any account of the 1 lb. and 
1 os. of gold, and 26 lbs. 5 oss. of silver which John do 
Dalryrople gave to Alexander dc Narn. 

1448. On the 7th September, 1448, John dc Dal- 
rymple, jun., renders the account" of Robert Gray, at 
Stirling, showing a coinage of 4 lbs. 5^ozs. of gold, at 
Edinburgh, coined iuto demies, and 78 lbs. 64 ozs. of 
silver into groats during the preceding year. 

1449. The following year wo find the first parliamentary 
enactment" on the subject of money during the reign of 
James 11. It was passed at Edinburgh in the month of 
January, and refers to an " act ” made some time before 
by four-and-twenty commissioners specially appointed for 


“ MSS., Roll 203. » MSS., Roll 206. 

” “ Scots Acts,” vol. ii. p. 86; Csr. App. p. 10. 
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the purpose of looking into the regulations for the supply 
of bullion, and of considering the “ new straik ** to be 
made. Unfortunately, no trace of this act ” can now be 
discorered, though in all probability it did not take effect 
till 1451, as we find Robert Gray's last account rendered 
in 1450, with the usual charges and duties; while in 
1452 new moneyers and new duties will be found. This 
act of 1449 also contains the important provision that no 
one in time to come shall strike money, unless they have 
the authority of the king under the great seal. A search 
has been made to see if any commiasions to moneyers are 
preserved in the Reg. Mag. Sig., or in the Privy Seal; 
but none have as yet been found. 

1450. On the 2lBt July of this year Robert Gray and 
John de Balrymple for the last time render their acconnt^ 
at Edinburgh of the gains and eicpenses of 1 lb. 14 oss. of 
gold coined into demies, and 54 lbs. 2oz8. of silver made 
into groats, between 7th September, 1448, and the date 
of the rendering. 

In all these accounts the gain to the king " is at the 
same rate, rii.: 16s. for each pound of gold (each pouitd 
containing 16 oas.); 5s. 4d. for each pound of silver when 
coined into groats; and 5«. when coined into small naoney; 
but it will be observed that immediately after the passing 
of the act of 1451 the rate is considerably lower in the 
silver coinage. 

1451. Mr. Lindsay considers^ the act of 1451 one of the 
fullest and most important we have relative to the Scottish 
coinage; and it ia certainly the longest we hare as yet met 
with. I have already stated that there is a probability 
that the *'Act” made by the four-and>twenty persona 


» MSS., RoU 209. 


» P. 28. 
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alluded to ia the parliament of 1449, did not take cfTcct 
till after it was authorised by tlio parliament which was 
held at Stirling on the 25th October 1451 j*® but this ia 
not certain. The enactments now to be noticed are beaded 
in the original record:—*^Tho avisement of the Deputies 
of the thre ISstatis, tuicliing the mater of the money, &c.,” 
and apparently occupy the whole session. It will not be 
necessary to enter into the details of this act as its pro¬ 
visions are given by Lindsay*' and a part of the act in 
full in Cardonnel’s Appendix.** It provides for a new 
coinage of groats (at eight to the ounce) with half-groats, 
pence, halfpence, and farthings in proportion. It settles 
the course of the old coinage and orders a new gold piece, 
to be called a lion, and to be equal in weight to the half 
English noble. The values of various foreign coins arc 
also set forth. 

A careful perusal of this act raises several very curious 
points. No mention is made in tho accounts we have just 
examined of the coinage of holf-gronta. TJic groats licro 
called the sixpenny groats arc generally considered ** to 
be tho groats with the fleur-de-lis of which no half has 
ever yet bceu discovered. And yet ** the lialf-grotc that 
now rjhiis'' is more than once mentioned. 

The pennies minted by tho king’s moneyers arc allowed 
to have course till the new ones arc issued. Among tho 
moneyers who are mentioned wc recognise Robert Gray, 
John de Dalrymple, sen. and jun., and Alex. Tod. The 
John Spethy,'* whose name docs not occur iu the Rolls, 
was probably moueyer at some of the other mints, of whicli, 
though the coins are preserved, tlie records are now lost. 

It is also provided that trusty men should immediately 

** “ Scots Acts," vol. ii. jip. 89, 40. 

" P. 10 Appendix. ■ 


Pp. 28,188. 

** Lindiiay, p. 28. 
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be sent to collect all the old coiuing<irons and also the 
letters of graving from the gravers, and these were to be 
destroyed in presence of the king and his council, and 
new ones given out within the mint. The act closes with 
some sensible provisions for the payment of obligations 
incurred during the time of the course of the old moneys. 
Dalfour, in his "Annals,'^ ** says that in this parliament the 
king raised hU money from 5s. the ounce to 8s., and the 
gold from £3 to IDs. 

1452. In the ncit parUament,>^ held at Edinburgh 
the 26th of August, 1452, an act was passed ordering the 
English penny to have coarse for three Scottish ones until 
the next meeting of parliament 

1453. The following year a new moncyer, John Loun- 
dale, renders on account^ at Stirling on the lOth June of 
his gains and cx^icnscs since 17th of Hay, 1452. No coinage 
of gold is recorded, but 338 lbs. 12 oss. of silver were minted 
into groats and pennies. An important difference occurs in 
the seignorage, which is now stated to be 2s. 8d per lb. 
instead of the 6s. id. formerly invariably found in the 
accounts. Though no gold is accounted for by Laundale, 
it is evident that some must have been coined," f6r in a 
memorandum it is stated that the Auditors of the Ex> 
chequer delivered to Alex. Naper, Provost of Edinburgh, 
on tlie day preceding the rendering of the account'' vij 
assais of gold, xxxiiij grotis of xij^ grotis and jMn a 
lokfast box quhilk was of tbe assais of silver and of gold 
syn the xvij day of Maie the year m?. cccclii.*' This and 
tbe following gold coinages were probably the lions ordered 

** 1.180. * “ Scots Acts,” vol, ii. p. 41. 

•• MSS., RoU 216. 

It is to be observed that wo cannot eonBidor that theso 
accounts record all the coinages which took place. 
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by the act of 1451, though the deuominatiou of the coin 
is not stated. 

About this period a great amount of forged money 
seems to have been current Certain false coiners are 
mentioned in the act of 1461, and the towns where they 
carried on their operations arc specified. In 1455 another 
act^ passed, to hold good for three years, ordering tliat 
whoever arrests a false coiner shall have ten pounds from 
the king besides the escheat of him that is forfeited. 

A parliament^ was held at Bdiuburghin October, 1460, 
in which several provisions about the money were enacted. 
The new groat in particular was ordered to pass for 1 2d., 
notwithstanding that the act of 1451 fixed it at and it 
is forbidden, on pain of death for any coiner to strike 
cither demies or sixpenny groats. 

1467. The following year certain lords were nominated 
by parliament in the month of March ^ to convene in the 
next place where the '*chekkar" may be held, to com¬ 
mune upon the matter of tlie money, and in tlic meun- 
timo it is ordered that the striking of money cease until 
other provision be made for it Immediately after this 
we find Alex. Tod giving in his account^^ at Linlithgow, 
of all the money coined by him from 16tU November, 
146G. He accounts for 10} oas. of gold, and 201^ ozs. of 
silver. As it is not stated to have been struck at Stirling, 
and as Robert Gray's name docs not appear again, possibly 
Tod may have been transferred to the metropolitan mint. 
A carious provision may be noticed occurring in this 
account. After giving the number of the ounces of silver, 
the record proceeds " centiuario coniinenie sexciea vif/intV* 


* “ Scots Acts,” vol. ii. p. 48. 

“ Scots Acts,” vol. ii. p. 40 ; Car. App., p. IS, c. 68. 

** “ Scots Acts,” vol. ii. p. 48. ** IISS., ^11 2'ZO. 
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1459. At Perth, on the 20th of July, 1459, the aamo 
moncycr gave in his account ** of the coinages from Aug^ist 
of the preceding year. Four ounces of gold are accounted 
for, 270 lbs. of silver were struck into gioato, and 204 lbs. 
12 o 2 s. of silver into small money (" tn minuta pecunia.**) 
No other notice relating to the coinage is found in the 
reign of James TI. The bursting of a cannon at the siege 
of Koxbui^h Castle in 1460 put a sudden and unexpected 
close to the life of a prince who had done much to correct 
the abases under which the country suffered. 

1404. Five years elapse before we find any notice relat¬ 
ing to the money. In June, 1464, Alex. Tod accounts^ 
for the coinage of 121bs. 2iozs. of gold, but the denomina* 
tion of the coin is not stated. As will be afterwards seen, 
we find a mention of gold coined in this reign ** in tetUts.** 
As both JRj/dwit*' and “wnicamys” are also specially 
named in subsequent accounts, it is difficult to say what 
coinage is recorded here. A similar difficulty occurs with 
the silyer coinage in this account. Three hundred and 
eighty-five pounds, fourteen ounces of silver are struck 
**in ffroisis dwd^cim denaricrum ei m dmariorwn** for 
which the seignorage is stated to be 2^1, the ounce,^ thus 
showing the pound of silver to contain 16 028 /^ ' ' 

The account of 1476 contains a mention of ''new 
groats," which were, in all probability, those ordered by 
the act of 1476, twelve of which were to be coiued out of 
the ounce. As the act of 1456 forbids, on pain of death, any 
future coinages of the sixpeuny groats (of the tlcur-de-lys 
type), the groats here mentioned were probably the crown 
groat, and its half, still current at the rate of 1*24. 


« MSS., BoU 280. " MSS., Boll 252. 

^ The duty on eilrer is olsewhere given at 2<. 6W. the Ib. 
VOL. Xii. N.S. h L 
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appointed by tbc act of 1456. It has not hitlierto been 
supposed that these crown groats of eight to the ounce 
were minted by James III., but this account secras to 
render it probable that this was the case; and if so, it 
affords another example of the type of one reign occurring 
at the commencement of the succeeding one. 

The coinage of small money given in this account is 
also very considerable^ 04 lbs. 4 ozs. being struck into 
pence and halfpence. The seignorage on these is fixed at 
la. Aid, per pound, or half only of that payable for the 
groats and half-groats. 

In the minutes of the parliament of 1464>0 ^ certain 
provisions are made for bringing in bullion, and 4a. Od. 
per ounce is fixed as the price to be paid to exporters of 
wool, &c., who were obliged to bring a certain amount of 
bullion to the mint. The “ lew ** is proclaimed to 14a. 4d., 
and searchers are appointed at each port to see that none 
take out of the realm more mouey than is necessary for 
their expenses. . 

14G5. In July of tliis year, Alex. Tod rendered his ac< 
countfrom 14th of J une, 14G4, to the present date at iildin- 
buigh. This account differs only in the quantities from that 
last noticed. Four pounds, six and tliree-qnarter ounces of 
gold were struck; C9 lbs. 13 ozs. of silver into 12d. and 6d. 
groats, and 66 lbs. 12ioz8.of silver into pence and halfpence. 

1466. The next acta about the money were passed by the 
parliament*^ assembled at Edinburgh inOctober, 1460. In 
the first a penalty of £10 is imposed on any who shall take 
money out of the kingdom, and the forfeiture of the money 

** HSS. Register House, Edin. (not printed in the folio ed. 
of the Acts). 

« MHH., RoU 254. 

” “ Scots Acts,” vol. ii. p. 80, c. 10,11,12; Car. App., p. 18. 
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besides. Provision is also made for the trial and punish* 
raent of any ** clerkis who may be guilty of this offence. 
Tiie second provides that the exporters of wool or hides 
out of the kingdom shall receive for every ounce of silver 
4$. 7d.} but that the exporter shall bring ttvo ounces for 
every "sek” taken out of the country. The last act 
provides for the coining of copper money, which is to go 
at the rate of four to the penny; a coinage of which no 
specimen has as yet been discovered. Three thousand 
pounds are ordered of this coinage, and the rest of the 
money, both gold and silver, is to pass at the current rate 
except the new groat of Edward of England's coinage ^ 
which should pass for ten pence; and the new English 
rose noble, which is to pass for twenty.five shillings, and 
the lords appointed by parliament are to have power to 
make what rules they may deem proper about the 6d. 
groat of the ileur*de-li8. 

The moneyer^s account from the 3rd of J uly, 1465, to 
the 18th of June, 1466, rendered at Linlithgow by Alex. 
Tod, shows a coinage of 17 ozs. of gold; 10 lbs. 14| ozs. of 
silver in groats, and 121 lbs. 13 os. in small pennies and 
halfpence. The duties, &c., are similar to the former 
accounts. In reference to the expression now found in 
the accounts ** inmimiiis denartii,** there is a statement in 
Pinkerton^B ** Annals ^ of Scotland,’* that the penny was 
so diminished in this reign that it could not bo cut into 
halves and quarters for small change, so billon farthings 
were introduced. This may refer to the copper money of 
four to the penny authorised by the act of 1466. Black 
money (cona niffre morute) is for the first time mentioned 

** The groats of Edw. IV. coinage, oAor his fourth year, weigh 
only 46 grains (Hawkins, 112). 

« MBS., Roll 264. “ Yol. i. p. 267. 
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in this account. No quantity ia specified (or the sort of 
coin), but it is stated to have been made by an agree¬ 
ment entered into between the king (with the consent of 
the council) and the raoueyera. This agrocment rqay 
still bo discovered. 

1467. In June, 1407, George Grinlaw, warden of the 
mint, renders the account" of Alex. Tod, at Perth, for the 
year from Juno, 14C6. Twenty-three and a quarter ounces 
of gold were struck: 9 lbs. 3 ow. of silver into groats, and 
53 lbs. IDozs. into small pennies. No change occurs in 
the other provisions. 

In October a parliament®* assembled at Edinburgh, 
and certain lords were appointed to prepare the Articles, 
and to look to the matter of money. More especially, 
they were deputed to determine how many English, 
how many Scottish, and how many black pennies were to 
be taken in the pound, and to fix the values of the English 
pennies and of the groat of the crown. The result of 
this commission is embodied apparently in the act of 
1467, which fixes the values of all the various coins, 
foreign and native, which were then commonly current. 
All are raised except the white Scottish penny and half¬ 
penny, which are to have course as they used to have. 
The black penuies are to cease being issued; and as loss 
and annoyance have been caused throughout the kingdom 
by the continual change in the value of money, it is 
further enacted that payment of debts, contracts, &c., 
entered into before the passing of this act, ore to be 
made of the same value as the money was before the sot 
passed ; and thus all obligations made in tho past whicli 
contain payments to be made in the usual money of 
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Scotland, shall be paid as the money had course at the 
time of the passing of this act. 

In January of the same year a parliament ^ was con¬ 
vened at Stirling, and acts were passed, raising the groat 
of the crown to fourteen pence, and the half to seven 
pence; the same values which were fixed by the act of 
the preceding year. The old English penny is fixed at 
4J. and the new penny of Edward IV. at 8d. The wldte 
Scottish penny is to have course till the next parliament. 
Lindsay ^ errooeously attributes to this parliament an act 
which was nob passed till the following year. 

1468. In the parliament ^ of 1468 which assembled at 
Edinburgh, fourteen commissioners, chosen from the pre¬ 
lates, the barons, and the commissioners of boroughs, were 
appointed for the Articles and the money. They recom¬ 
mended certain provisions which arc embodied in an act 
of the same year. The act is given, but not with accu¬ 
racy, in CardonnePs Appendix : and Lindsay makes two 
shillings’ worth of farthings, instead of three, go to the 
pound. This act is interesting as giving a list of the 
** Soottis money, that is to say, the demy, the lyone,*^ the 
grot of the croune and the grot of the flour de lice, and 
the small peny and the fardyng.” And all these are to 
go at the rate they went at before October, 1467. 

At Edinburgh, on the 22nd of June, Alex. Tod and 
William Goldsmith rendered their statements ^ from the 


“ “ Soots Acts,” vol. ii. p. 89; Balfoor '*An.,” vol. i. p. 194. 
Oardon. App., p. 16 (where he says it was raised from twelve 
pence). 

•* P. 81. 


» *• Scots Acts, vol. ii. p. 92; Cardon. App. p. 16. 

** It would appear that the gold coins now commonly called 
St. Andrews, wore all formerly known as ** lions,” or Soottiah 
crowns. 


" MSS., Boll 260. 
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Snd of June, 1467, and account for 2 lbs. d^oza. of gold 
and 83 Iba. 184 silver coiued into groats. From a 

memorandum in this account it would appear that the 
black money bad been reduced in value, as a sum of j£45 
is allowed the moneycrs to make up the loss. The reduc* 
tion seems to have been one^half, as it is stated that at tlio 
commencement of the coinage the coin was to pnas for 
one halfpenny, but afterwards it was reduced to a far¬ 
thing.' The act of OctoW, 1467, it will bo remembered, 
ordered the coinage of the black money to cease. 

1469. In the parliament^ of this year, certain provu 
sioiu were made against bringing in any foreign black 
money into the country. This act is omitted by Mr. Lind¬ 
say, though it is given correctly in CardonneFsAppendix.''<* 

A commission was again issued to certain prelates, 
barons, and commoners to consider concerning the impor¬ 
tation of bullion, the keeping money in the realm, and 
the course it is to have. 

1471. From the act^ofMay, 1471, it would appear 
that these commissioners had not arrived at any 
determination, for the arrangemciits are delayed till 
next Parliament, though the ** new allayed groat'' of 7d. 
is reduced to 6d., and its half in proportion. What this 
coin was is not satisfactorily settled. It is to run at very 
nearly the same value as the groat of the flcur-de-lis, aud 
yet is called alloyed, as if it were of billon. Mr. Lindsay 
considers it equal in value to the half of the crown groat. 

1478. In July of this year parliament** assembled at 
Edinburgh and passed the acts given in Lindsay's Appeu- 

*• Scots Acts," vol. ii. p. 97. 

*• P. 17; Bslfonr's An.," voL i. p. 190. 

* “Scots Acts," vol. ii. p. 100. 

P. 179. •• ** Scots Acts," vol. iL p. 106. 
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<^ix ® continuing the present values of the various coins, for* 
bidding'the further coinage of the placka and new pennies, 
and providing that three persons be appointed to see 
whether they contain five shillings of fine silver in the 
ounce, as was ordered by the king. In the same parlia¬ 
ment** it was provided that in every town where there 
are goldsmiths, that they should depute and ordain a 
warden and a deacon of the craft who are to be sworn to 
examine and mark all articles of gold and silver if of 
sufficient quality and good workmanship. 

1474. In May, 1474, parliament “ again met at Edin¬ 
burgh and passed an important act, which is not noticed 
by Lindsay. After fixiug the amounts of bullion to be 
brought in by the various exporters of wool, hides, salmon, 
&c., the act coutiimes, " And because the matter of the 
mou& is ryt subtile and gret, and may not haistely be set, 
it is thot spcidfull tliat the three estates commit their 
power to oertaue wyse and discrct persouis to the nowmber 
of X. or xij., to awise and set the course of the mon^, and 
to devise new mon^ as thai think maist expedient.'' 
Every search has been made in the Historical Department 
of the Register House for any record of the doings of 
these “ discreet personsunfortunately without being 
able to find anything to show what they did. That they 
did devise a new groat is I think probable from the tenor 
of the act passed at Edinburgh the next year, which 
orders groats to be coined, twelve to the ounce, “ of the 
saroyn prent that the new grote is now," and to be of the 
same fineness as the new English groat. The other money 

« P. 227. 

•* From a MS. of Sir James Balfour’s, in the Advocates 
Library, it appears that the price of silver at this time was 12». 
the ounce. 

“ “ Scots Acts,” voL ii. p. 106. 
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acts of this parliament forbid the melting of any coined 
money whatever and raise the course of the current gold 
coins. The only Scottish ones mentioned are tho " demy ** 
of which the value is fixed at 13s. 4d., and tho ''Scottia 
crowne^' also fixed at 13s. 4<i. Mr. Lindsay thinks” 
tho latter is tho same coiu as the lion, (mentioned along 
with the demy in the act of 1107, and elsewhere).''^ As 
neither Unicorns nor Scottish Riders arc mentioned, they 
hud probably not yet been struck, tliougli from the cutry 
about tho latter, in tho moncyers' account of the following 
year, it is evident tliey had been in circulation beforo 
August, 1476, when Alex. Levyntounc and Thomas Tod 
render their account” at Edinburgh. Fur at that time 
they account for the profit and expenses of 13 lbs. 6 oz% of 
gold ooined ** iu scutis tl novU deTUsriis vuif/arUer dictu 
Bydaria: ''—of 273 lbs. of sitvor coined into grouts tl in 
dimidiis ffro9$ii novis and of 140 lbs. dozs. of silver 
coined into small pennies. With regard to the gold 
coinage, it is evident that two sorts of coins were struck, 
part of the coinage being ** in ictUis " and tlie rest in 
Riders. The question therefore arises, what wore the 
gold coins called scuta ? " Wo find, in tho later accoupts 
of the samo reign, distinct mention of gold coined into 
unicorns; it is therefore not likely tliat two names would 
have been employed in the public accounts for the same 
coin; and besides the shield is not so prominent on the 
unicorns as on some of the other gold coius. I have been 
unable to decide the point satisfactorily. The discovery 
of this record shows that the appropriation of the Riders 

*• P. 185. 

Sir J. Balfour's MS., in tho Advocates’ Library, says that 
in November of this year the oonco of silvor was at 11*. 8/f. and 
the gold at 
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to James III. is beyond any question.^ Half-groats of 
tlic Edinburgh mint arc very rare, yet we have here a 
very considerable coinage of them, and apparently more 
than one type, as they are described as the new half-groat. 

1478. Two years after this, King James III. caused avery 
fine medal in gold to be struck, and sent to the shrine of 
John the Baptist at Amiens. It is particularly descnbe<l 
by Bu Cange, in his TraiU Historique du Chef de St. 
Jean Baptiste.'*^® It weighed nearly 2o88., and was 2^ 
inches in diameter. On the obverse was a beardless king, 
with long hair, throned, and holding in ono hand a nak.ed 
sword, in the other a shield with the arms of Scotland. 
On the canopy above the throne, in Gothic letters, the 
legend IN MY DEFFEN; above the canopy, VILLA 
BERWICI. The legend is in Gothic letters, MONETA 
NOVA JACOBI TEETH DEI GRATIA REGIS 
SCOTIiE. On the reverse is St Andrew on his cross, 
with the usual legend SALVVM, &c. This remarkable 
medal was stolen during the first French revolation. It 
was apparently the work of some artist of the mint at 
Berwick, which was in operaliou^^ during Ibis reign, 
tliough X have been unable, as yet, to trace any record of it 

In the mouth of Juue the Scottish parliament” passed 
an act, which is not given either by Cardounel or Lindsay. 
It begins by stating that the money, both of the realm 
and of other countries having course therein, having been 
taken away, and melted into bullion to provide for the coin¬ 
age ordered by last parliament, great inconvenienceand 

** In the ** Acta Dorn. Com." we find s case, tried in 1484, 
in which ** Scottis Rdars " are again mentioned. *' Ao. Dom. 
Com.," p. 94*. 

* Pinkerton, on Medals, vol. ii. p. 148. 

^ Lindsay, p. 96; Wingate, p. 72. 

•* Scots Acts," vol. ii. p. 118. 

VOL. XII. N.S. M M 
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damage has resulted. For irhich reason the several acts 
relating to the import of bullion and the keeping of money 
in the realm are to be put into "sharp execution;'^ and 
in the meantime, until a sufdcieut quantity of bullion is 
gathered into the country, the king ordains that all coin¬ 
ing and striking of money, " gold, silvyr, grot or small,** 
shall cease; and the coiners shall forthwith deliver up 
their coining-irons: and as soon as sufficient bullion is 
collected, the king, with advice of his council, shall make 
regulations for the weight, fineness, and value of the gold 
and silver money; and shall also appoint a warden and 
master of the miut to see these regulations properly 
carried out. This act shows that between 1474 and i47H 
an extensive recoinage had been ordered, but appareutly 
not yet issued. 

Later on in the same year^ the lords of Articles arc 
reconamended to look into the matter of the money. 

1482. In 1482, Cochrane, £arl of Mar, the unworthy 
favourite of the kiug, was hanged over the bridge at Lauder. 
Permission had been given to him, as the chronicles 
relate,'* to strike base money; and this was one of the 
principal chaises brought against Jiim. Proclamation was 
made, immediately after his death, calling it 
In February, 1483, the parliament,'^ sitting at Edinburgh, 
ordered a piece of gold to be atruck of the weight and 
fineness of the rose noble; also the third and two-thirds 
of it; and a groat of silver, ten to the ounce, and of the 
same fineness as the old English groat; and to pass for 
\Ad., with a half-groat corresponding; and the king is to 

" 9th March, ** Scots Acts," ii. 122. 

^ “ Pitscottio ChroD." (cd. 1814), vol. i. p. 84. 

’•Burton's “Hist, of Scot.," p. 188 (note); Pinkerton’s 
Annals," vol. i. 816 (see also App.). 

“Scots Acts," voL ii. p. 106. 
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choose a wise man for warden of the mint, who shall assay 
the gold and silver. Atid the warden and coiners are to 
have the sanse fees they had in the two preceding reigns; 
and the seignorage to the king is likewise to be the same. 

Mr. Lindsay^ doubts whether this act was ever carried 
into effect; and it is certain that no gold coins of the 
weight of tlie rose noble have as yet been appropriated to 
this reign. He seems to think, however,that the silver 
coinage took place; though the act of 1466 (omitted both 
by Cardonnol and Lindsay), which recapitulates, word for 
word, the act of 1483, renders it likely that the coinage 
did not take place till after the later date; and even then, 
as is apparent from the moneyers' account, not exactly in 
terms of the act. After^ again ordering a new coinage 
of gold and silver, the act goes on to provide for bringing 
in bullion, and directs that the coiner, out of every forty 
ounces of silver minted, shall strike one into small 
pennies,’^ and specifies the duties of the warden of the 
mint. The latter part of the ‘act refers to the coinage of 
placks and half placks, and directs that they and all other 
money, shall have course as formerly ordained; and heavy 
penalties are directed against those who disobey. This 
act is of great importance for the billon coinage of this 
reign, and it is surprising that Mr. Lindsay should not 
only have entirely overlooked it, but placed another act of 
this year, under the date February, 1483. Cardonuel, 
in bis Appendix,^ gives the act correctly, but without 
any date. 

In this parliament^* provision was made for the better 
regulation of goldsmiths* work; and it was ordained that 
in future the deacon and searchers, to be appointed in each 

188. "P. 86. "Lindsay, p. 81. 

• App., p. 20. •* “ Scots Acts,” vol. ii. p. 172. 
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liorough of the realm where goldsmiths are^ shall place on 
good and sufficient work the workman’s privy mark,n the 
deacon’s mark, and the mark of the town; and that the 
silver shall be eleven penny fine. 

Counterfeit money appears to have been largely in¬ 
troduced about this period; for at the close of this par¬ 
liament^ it was enacted that in consequence of the loss 
caused by the bad money> which is made so subte/lie " that 
it is impossible to detect it, the new placks arc withdrawn 
from circulation; and those who bring them to the mint 
are to receive the value of them at the rate of twopence 
each. 

1487. On the 18th of August, this year, Thomas Tod 
and Alex. Levington presented their accounts^ from the 7th 
October, 1486, of the profits and expenses connected with 
the coinage of 8 lbs. I oz. of gold into unicorns (tn denariis 
aureis voctUit tmicamya), and of 181 lbs. 1 oz. of silver 
into 14d. groats and half-groats. 

This is the last entry which occurs in the Chamberlain 
Rolls relating to the coinage. Prom the Act, which will 
be noticed immediately, it appears that new officers for 
the mint, and new regulations for the coinage, were shortly 
afterwards proposed. 

The parliament" that assembled at Edinburgh on the 
11th of January, passed some important enactments, 
which are noticed neither by Cardonnel nor Lindsay. 

The first ordains that, in consequence of the loss and 
damage sustained by false money, that keeps neither the 


•• It is doubtful from tho wording of the act, if this is not to 
bo the searcbor‘8 mark 
“ “Soots Acts," vol. ii. p. 174. 

« MSS., Roll 292. 

• “Scots Acte,'* vol. ii. p. 182, c. 0, 10, H, 18. 
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weight nor the fineness ordered by the act of parliament, 
and also by counterfeit money by false coiners, and also 
l)ecause in times bygone there were two masters of the 
money, which rendered it difficult to fix the responsibility 
—it is now ordered that in all time coming the king is to 
depute a trusty person to be master of the money, who 
sliall bear the whole charge of it; and also that a warden 
and a changer shall be appointed; and that these shall 
perform the duties and receive the fees, as in former 
times. The master of the money shall answer to the 
warden and changer in all things as is wont; and that 
they shall render their accounts to the Exchequer, and 
that assays shall be made when required. 

Other acts provide for the punishment of resetters of 
false money, for the due carrying out of the acts about 
bullion, and for preventing of the exportation of money, 
&e., out of the kingdom. 

R. W. CocuRAjr-PATaiCK. 

Noxx. 

a. ^ attention has been drawn to the fact that the coin of 
Alex. n. or HI., alluded to at page 61 of the Num. Chron. 
(1872), is now read lOCFRAl ON so that luohaffiay must 
be deleted from the list of Scottish mints. 

/3. I am indebted to Dr. Stuart, LL.D., Secretary to the 
Boc. of Ant. of Scot., for some information about ffie coins 
found in Norrie's Law, noticed at p. 19, Ninn. Chron. (1872). 
At page 79 of the second vol. of his work on the *' Sculptured 
Stones of Scotland *' he gives all that can now be learned about 
them. It appears from ffie statements made to him that all the 
first find were melted before any record could be got of them. 
The few found later were Roman (of Valens, Constantius, and 
Antonia) and one Bywotine. 
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ON THE FRENOH MEDALS STRUCK ON THE IN¬ 
TENDED INVASION OF ENGLAND BY NAPOLEON I. 

On December 16^ 1869, I exhibited at the Numisuiatic 
Society one of these medals with the legend ** Descenie m 
AngUterre ' and took occasion to make some observa¬ 
tions on the audacious mendacity of the great Napoleon. 
A gentleman present, I remember, remarked that the 
exergual inscription which the medal bore: ** Prappe d 
Londres/^ seemed to throw some doubt on its authen¬ 
ticity. As the account of these medals has some historical 
interest, I now give a full description of the one just 
referred to. 

1. NAPOLEON EMP. ET ROI. Head of Napoleon 
laoreato, r., with one of the ribbons of the wroath 
hanging across the neck. On the truncation, 
DROZ FECIT, Below, DENON DIREXI over 
a stylus. 

DESCENTS EN ANGLETERRE. A naked male 
gfnre strangling another, whom ho is holding 
alofl, and whose logs terminate in fishes* tails. 
In the exergue FRAPPE (no) A LONDRES I 
EN 1604. 

A short time afterwards our friend Mr. Blades most 
kindly presented me with two other similar medals, but 
which varied from No. 1. 


’ N.S., vol. X. Proceedings, p. 8. 
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2. This is, i&deod, exactly like No. 1; except that round 
the rim it bears this isscription—COPIED 
FROM THE FRENCH MEDAL. 

8. O/'i'.—Same legend and similar, bnt not the same head, 
the disposition of the ribbons being different, 
and the head itself a trifle smaller. Same 
iuBoription in the truncation; but below, 

DENON DIREXIM | DCOCVI. 

TOTO DIVISOS ORBE BRITANNOB.* A aimilor 
group, but with some slight variations. The hair 
of the standing figure is short and ourly ; it is 
of the ordinary character in the English copy. 

There is a sort of scaly ending to the trunk of 
the other figure on this medal, which is wanting 
in the copy, and the French work is certainly 
superior. In the exergue, DENON Dl. JEFFR. 

FE I 1800. 

I rather hastily came to the conclusion that the English 
copy, witli its blustering legend aud its false cxei^ual in¬ 
scription, false in grammar as in fact, was a deliberate 
falsification of the French medal, and that I had done the 
great man an injustice; but as what I had said bad not 
been reported, this did not much matter.' Still, if I had had 
leisure, I should have communicated these facta to the 
Numismatic Chronicle, as I thought they were not alto¬ 
gether void of interest. It is as well perhaps that 1 did 
not. 

Last summer, in a conTersation I had with Mr. Franks 
of the British Museum, who knows something, and that 
not a little, on every subject, he informed me that Che i 

English medal was really copied from a French one, and, 
though he believed Benon bad denied that any such French 
medal bad ever beeu struck, there was a cast of the origi¬ 
nal in the British Museum. 


From Virg., Ec. i. C7. 
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This set mo to oxaroiiie carefully my French medal of 
1806 with the legend TOTO DIVISOS OIUIK HRI- 
TANNOS, and I found in this legend traces of otlier 
letters; thus, between the O and D, the last and first 
letters of the first two words, are two dots, which seemingly 
have formed a part of other letters j in tho V in DIVISOS 
there is the lower limb of a letter, which may have been 
that of an K ; in the two firat letters of ORUKf are clear 
traces of EN; and in tho A in BUITANNOS there is 
the trace of some letter which is not distingnishable. But 
it is quite clear that there has been another legend. 

Lately I have taken an opportunity of examining tho 
medals in the Museum, and there I find two casts of tho 
original French medal of 1804 and one electrotype of tho 
reverse of the same. 

On the obverse is tho head of Napoleon without 
any legend, and beneath it the inscription JEUFFKOY 
FECIT I DENON DIEEXIT. The reverse on the two 
casts and the electrotype has the legend DESCENTE 
EN ANGLETERRE, with tho exact typo of No. 8, and 
in the exergue the inscription FRAPPEK A LONDUKS | 
EN 1804, 

From these facts it is probably safe to conclude that in 
1804 the die at least of a medal was prepared, from an 
impression of which the English copy was made, though 
imperfectly, and with the blunder of for Prapp6t. 

It may be worth while to consider the circumstances 
under which this original medal was devised. 

In May, 1803, after the failure of the Treaty of Amiens, 
war was declared between England and France. Napoleon, 
or Bonaparte as he was then called, furious against this 
country, formed what was called the Army of England 
for its invasion; but beyond this nothing was actually 
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done. This state of uncertainty continued for a year, 
lu May, ISOl-, he took the title of Emperor, and in July 
he left Paris to visit the camp of Boulogne and the Army 
of England. Ou that occasion be distributed the Legion of 
Honour to bis soldiers, with his head as Emperor. About 
this time too, medals, still extant and common, were 
struck as follows: 

Oi^'.--NAPOL£ON EMPEllEUR. Head laureate, r. 
J. P. DBOZ. F. below. 

/hr.—EN L’ANXTI 2000 BAEQUES 80NT OON- 
STRUITES. A naked male figure to left, 
squeezing an animal of the leopard species 
between his legs and throttling it with a cord. 
In the exor^ne, DENON DIBEm | 1804. 

Tliis design seems to have been copied from an antique 
gem engraved in Worlidge, No. 4. 

Napoleon, it is well known, loved to call the Hon on the 
arms of England a leopard. And I believe that, heraldi¬ 
cally, it is properly designated as a" lion leopard.'' ^'^by, 
heralds only know. 

This last-mentioned medal, therefore, was strnck in this 
year, 1804, to commemorate the construction of the flotilla 
oipraTMs, or flat-bottomed boats and gun-boats that were 
to convey the army across the Channel for the subjugation 
of England. At this time then, the die was prepared to 
commemorate the Detcent on England, ready to be sfrucA 
tn London, when the victorious French army should arrive 
there. This was quite in keeping with the finger-posts at 
Boulogne that were inscribed “Chemin de Londres."* 

In the meantime, as the descent on England never did 
take place, and Napoleon was wanted " elsewhere, and 


* I cannot refer to my authority for this statement, but I am 
sure I have met wiUi it. I think it is in a life of XJgo Foscolo. 
. VOL. -XII. N.8. N .y 
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the battle of Trafalgar bad been fought^ the design for the 
medal commemorating ''each descent as aforesaid/' as 
the lawyers would say, became comparatirely useless. 
But the type was good to mark the hatred of France 
towards England, and the desire at least of the former to 
subjugate t))c latter. It was a modification of the ty|ie of 
Hercules destroying Antaeus. But hero tlicre were no 
accessories of Hercules, and Franco was meant to be 
represented by the successful wrestler; and instead of tlic 
earth-born Antaeus, England was portrayed as a very fishy 
party. And so the medal, with an alteration of the legends 
and date, was struck in 1806. 

Such appears to be the carious history of this affair. 

In the Museum there is a specimen of the medal No. 3 
with precisely the same marks of alterations in the letters, 
and also of the English copy No. 2, with the inscription 
round the rim; but there is none of No. 1 without such 
inscription, which possibly may have been erased from 
this and other specimens with the fraudulent intention of 
passing it off as the original medal. 

I fear I have made this a very egotistical paper, giving 
rather an account of liow I have traced the history of tiiia 
medal to its source, rather than its history from the 
beginning. But 1 trust this may be excused. 

T. J. Abnolo. 

l<ONDOK, Oel»btr, 1872. 

Nora. 

Mr. Henfrsy has been good enough to refer mo to a paper 
in the ** Penny Hagasine ” for November 24, 1888 (p. 452), 
on the Boulogne Museum, in which the medal No. 1, with tho 
legend FBAPPE A LONBRES, is described as being there. 
The writer states that thero are but few specimens in ex¬ 
istence, as they were, it is said, suppressed. The specimon 
in the Museum, however, is obviously the English fabrication. 
The reverse is engraved in the magazine. 
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8A8SANIAN COINS. 

{<0<niiinwd/rom p, 110.) 

The concluding section of second notice in this 
volume of the Numismatic Ohronicle (p. 119) of the 
Sassanian coins figured in Mr. Steuart's plates, intro¬ 
duced an extraneous clement in the contact of the 
Imperial issues with tlie provincial mintages of a border¬ 
land, which fortuitously had concentrated within its 
limits so lai^e an infiltration of Greek mythology as 
accepted by the Bactrians, and had preserved for modern 
investigation, on the surface of its coins, so many curious 
vestiges of the contrasted types of Western worship in 
association with the cognate or otherwise independently- 
matured developments of Eastern religions ideals. 

The crude and imperfectly-finished Indo*Soythic gold 
and copper pieces, conventionally known as the Kanerki 
series, present us with numerous forms of pure Greek, 
Mithraic, Vedic, Brabmanical, and Buddhist symboliza¬ 
tions of the recognised divinities of each creed, at a 
given period, in a fixed locality. Here in these compara¬ 
tively undisturbed Asiatic centres, on and around the main 
highways of chance conquest and hazardous commerce, 
the conflicting emanations of crude Shamanism and more 
elaborately matured priestcraft, if they did not find a 
dominant home, at least secured a safe abiding-place in 
the full and free exercise of their sacred rites. 
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TI;e transitory influence of the primitiyc Aryans had tong 
since passed on to new and richer fields on the banks of 
the sacred Sara^txUi, where they finally lost their piistoiHl 
character in the coalition with the more materially civil¬ 
ised races of Turanian descent, who had previously 
domesticated themselves in Northern India. 

I had proposed to continue the illustration of this singular 
pantheistic assemblage on the present occasion, but 1 feel 
that I could scarcely do justice to so largo a subject, 
within the limits now assigned to me in this journal, apart 
from the interruption of the main purpose of the con¬ 
secutive treatment of the Sassanian scries of coins to 
which 1 am primarily pledged. So that I prefer to post¬ 
pone to a more suitable opportunity, when I may claim 
the aid of independent engravings, any extended remarks 
it might otherwise be desirable to offer on the general 
question. 


SbApcr II. ZuMakt4f. a.d. flOO—880. 


No. 41. PI. IV., h'ig. 1. Gold. 


Oh .—^Eoad of Sapor, with olosoly curlod hair arrangod in 
masBos over his head. The ordinary tiara and globe 
are altogether dispensed with. The beard is oiabo- 
ratoly dressed, and terminates in a pendant jewel, 
from which two enrions cross-bars project. 


Legend, imperfect, right loft -U ^ 1" • * 

IC_L« 

Msizdisan Sagi 5Aabpuhari Malkdn MaVed. 


Jlev. —Fire-altar, with the bead of Ormazd issning from the 
flames. The likeness is clearly imitated from the 
profile of the king on the obverse. On the shaft of 

the altar is inscribed the word Ht'uti, 


Truth.'' Marginal legends obscure, Sfutk- 
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j n'ihft. ri, and the mint (7). A gold coin of 

this fype in the British Museum has the void Mullti 
inserted on the reverse field (see a similar entry in 
No. 8G, ante, p. 116). 

I attribute this unwonted departure from established 
naage in the style of Sapor’s head>dress to the infiueiice of 
Western associations imbibed during his varied intercourse 
with the Romans; and a like disregard of home traditions 
soems to be indicated in the reproduction of his likeness 
in the bust issuing from the flames of the altar on the 
reverse. We have seen that these Sassanian kings claimed 
a divine origin, but they do not seem to have arrogated 
divine attributes, such as should have caused their images 
to appear iu response to a prayer or a sacrifice, at which 
the monarch himself so frequently appears in the act of 
officiating in his own proper person. M. de Longp^rier 
was under the impression that thia device alluded to the 
king’s Ferohar, and he goes on to say, “ On remarque an re- 
vers des m6daille8 d' Hormisdas uu buste plac4 sur I’autel au 
milieu des flammes. Cette addition au type ordinaire, qu’on 
retrouTora sur les m^dailles Nos. 36, &c., a kti fort bien 
comprise do Marsden, qui, en d^crivant la m^aille No. 36, 
a’exprime ainsi: * It might be considered as the represea- 
tation of a figure beginning to ascend from the flames; 
the feruar, perhaps of Persian mythology; . . what is 
here exhibited may be the genius of the king himself 
brought to view by the performance of religious rites.’ ” 
Marsden, however, goes on to add, ** Sir William Ouselcy, 
indeed, suggests a difierent explanation of this mysterious 
appearance, where he says, ** In the human head placed on 
a fire-altar, we may discover Ormuzd, or the Divinity, 
existing amidst flames ’’ (i. 441). M. de Longp6rier, in 
support of Marsdeii’s viewi concludes, ** II faut dire encore 
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que les mcdailles que je ddcris sous les Noe. 49, 65 (pis. 
viii. 6, ix. 6) [Varahr^n V. and Vologcses] pr&entent an 
centre de I'autel un buste aju8t4 comme celui du roi Teat 
an droit des nadmes mddailles. Cette similitude cat 
d6cisiTe. La personne du roi 6tant Ized (Bumouf Yaqna 
218), on con^oit trds-facilemcnt que sa representation, son 
Jh'ou^t soit confondu dans ^adoration des bommes avee 
le feu d’Ormazd'' (p. 37). The similitudes here pointed 
out indubitably exist, but the larger question remains os 
to their application, and as to whether tl»ese godlike forms 
were not intentionally imitated, in a spirit of Oriental 
flattery, from the living busts of royalty. The earlier 
representations of Ormazd's head have nothing in com> 
mon with the concurrent image of the king, and the 
ferohoT supposition seems to be negatived conclusively by 
the fact that we find sucb expressions as the following in 
the Farsi sacred texts now accessible: "I [Zoroaster] 
will now tell you . . . the wise sayings of the most wise 
. . . the sublime truth which I see arising out of these 
sacred flames,*' {Galha AhvnWDaitx). And more distinctly 
in the contents of the Yasna Mqptan/iaiti, which are prayers 
offered up to Ormazd, See., the fire, as the symbol of 
Ahuramazda, who appears in its blazing flame."^ Further 
illustrations of this question arc aflbrded by the advanced 
devices of the class of coins represented by No. 59 in this 
article. 

No. 42. FI. IV., Fig. 2. 

Obv .—Head of Sapor Uwith a raised crown, surmounted by 
the ordinary globe. The point of the board is tiod 
and decorated with the curions cross-bars already 
noticed in 1. 

‘ Dr. If. Haug, ** Essays on the Sacred Language and Reli¬ 
gion of the Parsoes.” Bombay, 18C2. Pp. 141,161. 
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Logond, restored from bettor gpeoime&s (see Fig. 8, &o.)> 
)iiaA]A» a i)^a^ )»^S^ 

liters'' • ii)W' ^ 7 ^ 

Afa»Iu(ui Bagi Shithj)ithari Mitrkiin Markd Airdn wa Animn. 

" Tbo Ormazd worebipper, divmo Shdhpiir, King of Kings of 

Iran andnon-Inm.” 

Bev. —^Fire^altar, as in Fig. 1, with Rasti on thopodostal, and 
portions of SfuthpiihAn Nuwazi on the margin. The 
likeness of the hoad issuing from the flames to the 
profile on tho obverse, if intentional at all, is greatly 
subdued. 

No. 43. PI. IV., Fig. 3. Similar coin. 

No. 44. PI. IV., Fig. 4. Degraded typo of the coins of 
Sapor, with the legend disposed so as to read from the 
ouiside of the piece, instead of the ordinary arrangement, 
whereby tike foot-lines of tho epigraph encircle the bust of 
king, as in the previous examples. 

Legend, coramcucing at the front of the king's crown, 

MazdUan Bagi Sliakimhari ilfctrkdn. 

It will be remembered that this peculiarity of the exte¬ 
rior definition of legends was common to several classes of 
oriental coins (see Numismatic Obrouicle, n.s., toI. x., 
pp. 156—161) dating from proximate localities, and the 
indication itself may prove of much importance in the 
future classification of these and other undetermined 
scries, and in settling the geographical distribution of 
the mints affecting this exceptional process. As a minor 
contribution to this end, I may notice that a similar 
piece in the British hluseum has inscribed on its reverse, 
in well-defined characters of the old Girnfir type, the two 
Hindi letters HE. 
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No. 45. PI. IV., Pig. 6. Half piece. 

Ohr .—Similar to Figs. 2 aod 8; bni the legend is arranged in 
double linos. In tho inner circle namo of Htuth- 
puhar is distinct. 

Rev .—^Firo nltiir and supportors, as in Figs. 1, 2, 8, with 
Ratti on tho podostal of tho altar. 

AHUKsinH II. A.D. —884. 

No. 40. PI. IV., Fig. 0.’ 

Obv ,—Cmdoly oxooutod bust of tho king, woariug a eap>abapud 
tiara, surmounted by tho usual globe, he. 

fiixdJJ 2^-Hyo^ajj 

(Mazelisan l)ayi) Afta$halr Marhin Harkn Alnm. 

«(The Ormazd worshipper, divine) Artaxerzos, King of Kings 

of Iriu." 

Rev .—Tho ordinary firo-altar (intAout tho head of Ormazd). 
Supporters (coarsely defined^ facing the altar, with 
swords at guard. No logenas. 

No. 47. M. de Bartholommi,* in his unpublished plates, 
gives several examples of the money of this king, which 
are distinguished by better defined outlines of the tiara 
thou Mr. Steuart's specimen here engraved. The iuten- 
tiou would seem to have been to follow, with slight 
modiheation, the pattern of the crown adopted by Varah- 
rAn III. (PI. III., Pig. 6, No. 30, ante). One of the 
peculiarities of the palaeography, only partially indicated 
in Fjg. 6, PI. IV., but already more distinctly developed 


’Dr.Mordtmann gives a stamped reproduction of a similar coin 
of Ardishir II., under fig. 18, pi. vil, of bis illustrations. The 
impression is taken from a coin of Br. Bosen‘8. The three 
coins. Nos. 1, 2, 8, pi. vil, of M. de Longperier's work, orro« 
Dooo^y assigned to Ai-de^ir II., belong to Yozdogird I. (see 
Figs. 10—18, PI. IV., and Fig. 1, PI. V., in/ra. 

» Priusepe' Essays, ii. 40. 
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in the gold piece of Horraaad II. {No. 86, ante), ia the 

gradual substitution of the Pehlvi -b, I, for the pre¬ 
viously conventional a " r, in Ma/k&. This innovation 
is prominently established by the more perfect specimens 
in the Russian collection.* 


SuAHPVB III. A.D. 384— 886. 


No. 48. PI. IV., Fig. 7. 

Oil!.—Bust of king, with omamonUl flat tiara, surmounted by 
the usual globe*, 

Legend, dUtorted-i»^V 

Af(udis«n Bagi Shahp^aii Zlalktin ifalka, 

•• The Ormasd worshipper, divine Shahpur, King of Kings." 
itev.—Fire-altar, with Ormozd in the flames. Supporters 
facing the pyre. 

Legend— aM. “ 

No. 49. PI. IV., Fig. 8. Similar coin, with a better 
defined tiara and more legible epigraph, identical with the 
restored legend above given. 

R«.—Legend, a more definite approach to the fall inscription 
to be found on the better specimens of this mintage, 

embodying the two words, 

.dturi S/uj/tpuAart, (Sacred) “ fire of Shabpur." 

On the pedestal of the altar are to be seen traces of the 
now conventional adjunct Tfusfi, " Truth ” (see, 


ante, coin 89). __ 

* A reference to the Table of Alphabets prefixed to this series 

of papers will remind the render that ^ ^ stood for r and /, 


while a did duty for r or w. 




\tl\i KUUISMATIO OHRONIOLE. 

The coin figured as No 7, PI. III., vliich was noticed 
at p. 112 as out of place, would appear to belong to 
Sapor II. The legend is illegible iu the engraving, and I 
have vainly sought for the original iu the British Mu¬ 
seum, where many of Mr. SteuarVs coins arc preserved. 
The reverse varies from those of Nos. 4-8 and 4Q in the 
absence of Ormazd's head from the fiames of the altar. 

VanAiiiLAN IV. Kermdn Sli&h. a.d. 88G—307. 

No. 60. PL IV., Fig. 9. 

Obv .—^Head of king, with tbo elegant tiara, offioially rooog- 
nised as his device (which may bo seen to bettor 
advantage in coins F^. 2 and 8, PI. V.). 

Legend (imperfect)— • • 

iifa«£ban Bagi ValahJdn MarMn (Markd). 

** The Ormazd worshipper divine, Varahran, King of Kings.” 

Rn. —^Fire-altar, with Ormazd's head issuing from tho fiamos. 
On tbo shaft of the pedestal ** Truth ” (only 
partially legible), supported by duplicato roprosonta- 
tions of the king, with bis convontional crown. 

No. 61. PL V., Pig. 2. A nearly identical piece, vary¬ 
ing, however, in tbo retention of the simple fire-altar of 
the intermediate period, previous to the introduction of 
the image of Ormazd, and the insertion after the king's 
name of the Chaldee relative pronoun, or sign of tho geni¬ 
tive, ' 1 , or in', so frequently occurring in Pelilvi legends. The 
conclnaion of the epigraph, on these occasions, is curtailed 
to hfalkd or Malkdn, as if the sentence was intended to 
run “ of kings,*' or " who (is) king (?)." * 

* This combination of a Chaldaio form of legend with the 
simple altar may perchance indicate that the adoption of the 
Ormazd head was typical of the Eastern provincial coins, as 
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No. 62. PI. V., Fig. 3. Similar coin as regards the 
obverse. The reverse reverts to the Ormazd’s head, and 
in addition to the remains of the usnal R&iti on the shaft 
of the altar, retains traces of the elsewhere complete record 
of (iixiiaa, Varahrdn eUtiri, “ Varahran’s fire.” 

Above the altar, to the left of the fire, may be seen the 
letters jsjj, which seemingly stand for the initial letters 
of the name of the mint. On other specimens we find the 
biliteral forms jiji, jiii A.H.), 

lii, and which obviously associates itself with 
the ancient mint of Bfirfibgird. In addition to these 


simple forms, we have the compounds 


3..^ SM 

zi 


and 


3jja Kar 

—==-on opposite sides of the fiames, as thus repro- 

^3 zi ^ 

duced, which may possibly stand for “ of Shiz ** (Canzaca)’ 
and “ of K&n,” &c. 

No. 53. The most interesting varieties of Varah- 
rfin IV.'s coins are those which revive the ancient form 
of the fire-altar of Ardeshir Bibak (PL I., 6—12), of 
which we already have imitative reproductions under 
Sapor II. (Longp^rier, vi. i.) These present ns with the con¬ 
trasted legends of F(ziaA^n.^furt, arranged 

around the sacred fire in the order quoted, and 

Masd VakMdn, so written in some instances. 


the device was first introdneed by Hormazd n. (^7o. 84, p. 118) 
in association with his expedition towards Eabni. 

* J. R. A. S., xiii., p. 888, No. 80 mint. Sir H. Rawlmson, 
Jour. R. Goog. See., x. (1840), p. 898. 
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but in others disposed of in the form represented in the 
subjoined Pehlvi type—^crere^c, the Ittktl read¬ 
ing from the opposite point of view to the associate 
name of Vctlahldn. 


In the sixth volume of the Num. Chron., p. 241, 1 
published a woodcut of the head of Varahr&n Kerman 
Shdhf' taken from the celebrated Devonshire Amethyst 
which proved to have been the ofEcial seal of state apper¬ 
taining to bis local government, during the lifetime of his 
father. As the woodcut of the legend which^ surrouuds 
the main device has been preserved by our publishers, I 
insert it in this place for the purpose of showing the com¬ 
parative freedom of the forms of the letters in contrast to 
the more stiff and formal alphabet in use upon the coins. 

[Transcript].— Vababean Kermdn Malkd bari MaxdUan 
Bagi S^hpuhali Malkdn Malkd Aildn tnz Anildn 
Mxniiehatali Min Yarddn. 


’ The more elaborate and finished oat of the same head 
inserted above, was engraved by Mr. Williams for my ** Essay 
on Sassanian Inscriptions'* (Trubnor, 18G8). It has boon re¬ 
produced with my permission, in Mr. Ring's last edition of bis 
** Antique Gems." 
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** VuuuRAH, King of KormAn, son of tbo Onnszd worship- 
por, tho divine 8hah{>ur, King of Kings of Iran and non* 
Iron, of celestial origin from God.’* 

A singular hazard has preserved to us a second official 
seal of this monarch,^ which compotes in historical interest 



and artistic treatment with the more valuable gem just 
noticed. The present seal was clearly engraved after 
Varahr&n’s accession to the throne of his fathcTj and 


' This seal is now in tbo British Mosenm, having been ori¬ 
ginally obtained by General Canningham at Rawm Pindi, in 
the Pnnj&b. The stone is a dark onyx, with tho sorfaco film 
of white oarefoUy preserved. The engraving is the work of 
Mr. Williams, which declares its own merit, bat it has neces¬ 
sarily lost some of the finer and more artistio touches of the 
origmal. The cat appeared in my ** Sassanian Inscriptions," 
and in the Jour. R. Asiatic Society for 1668. 
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presents us with a full-length portrait of the king in the 
act of spearing one of the national enemies of his race, a 
prostrate Roman soldier. The crown of the youtliful 
monarch will be seen to be identical with that figured on 
the coins, and the position of the figure and the weapons 
he bears ore authorized by the traditional portraits pre¬ 
served to a comparatively modern date, amid tho archives 
of the state.® 


Yksdeoird I. A.D. 397—417. 

No. 64. PI. IV., Fig. 10. 

Hoad of the king, with elose-fittixrg helmet, tiara, globe 
above, and crescent in front. 

Legend (restored)— 

Mazdisan Jadakirtl Malkdn Malkd. 
«The Ormazd worshipper, divine Yezdogird, King of Eings." 

Bep .—Simple fire-altar, with the king and a Mobod ministering 

at tho service. On tho pedestal of tho altar 
Jiiuti. Above tho altar, to tho loft of tho flames, 
ji^, ka. 

No. 55. PI. IV., Fig. 12. Similar coin, with a more 
complete obverse legend. 

Fire-altar, as above. On tho shaft 3aa^i>, Atari (7 ); 

* BaJiram fillus Saporis, cognomento Eirmanschah. 

Vestis coimlea est, aen picta, braeco mbrio itomque picturats, 
corona viridis inter tres apices et lunolam anroam; stat doztra 
manu hastem tenons, sinistra gladio innizns. (Translation from 
tho Arabic text of Hamza Isfshani, by Dr. Qottwaldt. St. 
Petersburg, 1846. P. 89.) 
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on 


the right margin Isdakarti; on the 

kin 


eidos of the firo 




ladi. 

No. 66. PJ. IV., Fig. n. 

02>v.—Ilead as uaual. 

lUv. —Firo-altor as nsaaL Loft, Izdakarti; right, Atari; 
abovo the altar, aoii. As. 


No. 67. PI. IV., Pig. 13. 

Ol/v .—As in the lost coin. 
llev .—^Altar as abovo. 

Legend— 

Atishi here takes the plaoe of the older form of Atari, 

^ii4 kdr 

On the lidos of the Plamoe —-— 

ii. 


No. 68. P].V.,Fig. 1. 

Obv .—Tho nsnal head. 

Legend (head-lines facing inwards)^^ 

Hamsiiatri Izdakarti Kadi. 


12ao.—The usual iire-altar, tcc. Left, i», k; right, da), Ai. 
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Varardan V. G<)r. a.d. 417—438. 


No. 69. PI. VII., Fig. 8. 

Obu .—Head of the king, with faia oonventional tiara. 

VahthUin Malkdn Malkd, 

[Other apocimonB odd, Mdtftiuan Jtat/i UduhitJutln.'] 
" Varahran, King of Kings." 


Ktftr.— Fire^altar, with the head of the king iosorted iu the 
nppor Boetion of tho pedestal, inunodiatoly below the 
fire, in tho centre of the flames of which appear the 
oreseent and globe of hia tiara. It will bo seen that 
in this case the king’a head ooenpies a very different 
position from the Ormazd head of the previous cur- 
reneies. In effect, it constitutes a part of tiie altar 
itself; thus indicating more clearly the monarch's 
personal ownership of the fire, which the earlier 
legends have taught us to recognise. 

To the left of tho device, ValahUn. To the right 
the mint monogram Ai. 


No. 60. Longp^rier. PI. VIII., Pig. 6. 

Ohv .—Conventional representation of tho king. 

lUv .—Tho ordinary simple fire>altar, usually su|^lomontod 
with the word lidstl on the shaft, and the legend of 

ValaMtin oli'o-t, more or loss com¬ 
pletely defined. Tho mint-mark in those oxamples 
is above tho altar. 


The following comprise the initial mint records of 
Varahrdn V. that have come under my observation:— 
AS, AE. VH, LS or RS, ZEV or ZEK, LD or RX>, AT, 
KA, KR, MI, PLI or PRI, BE or BU. 


YtZDBOIRD II. A.D. 438—467. 


No. 61. PI. V., Fig. 4. 

Obv .—Head of king, with turreted tiara, aimilar to that of 
his father, Vemhrnn V. 
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Legend— )S^S^ 

Mazditan Kadi Izdakarli. 

*' Of the Onaftzd worshipper, King Yezdegird." 

Jin. —Simple firo-altar and sapporters. Traces of i2d«({ on 
the shaft. Mint (to the right), At. 

No. 62. Coin of similar character, but less finished 
execution. Mint, As. Yexdegird II.'s mints are limited 
to the Pehivi initials corresponding with the English letters 
BABA. AV. ZaK, MI . AH. The reverses are irregular 
in the arrangement of the legends; the inscription to 
the left varies from Attir and Izdakar to a new term 
expressed in the Pehlvi letters Narhi (?). The latter 

word is sometimes transferred to the right of the field, in 
the place ordinarily occupied by the mint^roark; in which 
case the tenor of the legend runs, Izdaharix NarJAf and 
may be taken as a mere modification of the Izdakarti 
Attliri, or " Yexdegird's fire/* the Narki being apparently 
some of the adaptative derivatives of N r, Nur, ** fire,” 
** light,” &C. The term occurs in combination, as Bd^narki 
on a gem in the British Museum, the central deviceof which 
is an ibex suckling two infants, Romulus and Remus 
fashion. Dr. Mordtmann (p. 71) reads this word as Nekif 
“good;” but the u is clear on the better speoimens.*^^ 

Firoz. A.D. 459—486. 

No. 68. Gold coin of Firoz. Mint, Baba, [Merve.] 

No. 64. PI. V., Figs. 5, 6. 

Ohv .—^Head of Firoz, with winged tiara, usually of crude 
execution. Nos. 10 and 11 are attested and further 
defaced by subsequent hall-marks. 


See coin in Axiana Antique, pi. xiv., 15, and the Gem in 
J.B.A.S., ziii. p. 421. 
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Legend— 


AMi FttHchi. 


Behind the head traces 
of Jfatdlian. 


Bw .—Simplo fir6*altar and snpporiera, with star and orescent 
above altar. Legend, to the left, FlrueAi. To 
the right the mint initials, At, Wal, ihid or L>ad (f). 

No. 66. Small coin of similar types. Mint, As. 

Na 66. PI V., Pigs. 7, 8. 

Ohv.—Head of king, with orown, orescent, globe, &o., follow* 
ing more oloeel^ the oonventionU tiaras of his pro* 
deeeesors, seemingly marking, in the oonirast with 
Nos. 6—11, the oorrenoies of the metropolitan pro¬ 
vinces. Legend as above. 

Aev.—^Fire-altar, supporters, star, and orescent as above. 

This class of coins introduces ns to the novelty of the 
drst insertion of the dates of the reign, which are entered 
on the left of the Beld of the reverse, in the space devoted 
in the other variety of coins to the repetition of the name 
of the king. The numbers observed are the Syriac Ar6a 
4, Saia 6, S/iada 7, and tlio Persian Dutwizdah 12. 

£dw. Thomas. 
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raOCEEDINGS OF THE lOJMISMATIC 
SOCIETY. 


SESSION 1871-1872. 


October 19, 1871. 

W. Blades, Esq., labrorian, iu the Choir. 

Tbo following presonta woro aanoonoed and laid on the 
table- 

1. Dullotinx do I'Academio Boyale do Belgique. 2*"* Serie. 
Vola. xxix. and xxz., 1870. From the Society. 

2. Annuaire de I'Acaddmie Boyale de Belgique, 1871. From 
the Society. 

8. Bevne de la Numiamatique Beige. S’"* S^rie, tome iii., 
gm* livraisoD, 1871. From the Society. 

4. The Journal of the Hiatorieal and Arobnological Associa¬ 
tion of Ireland. 4th Series, vol. i., Nos. 8 and 7,1871. From 
the Society. * 

6. Aarboger for Nordiak OIdkyndighed eg Hiatorle. Parts 
II., in., and IV. for 1870, with Index and Part I. for 1871. 
From the Society. 

6. Oomptea renduea de la Soeivto Fnin^'aiao de Nuinistnaiique 
ot d’Archuologie, tome i, 1869. From the Society. 

7. Bulletins de la Soclet6 doa Antiquaires de I’Oneat ir* 
trimeatro de 1871. From the Society. 

6. Smithsoniiui Boport for 1809. From the SmiUisonian 
Society. 
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9. Description of a Selection of Ck)in8 and Medals rolalini'to 
America. By W. S. Appleton, Esq. From the Author. 

10. Lee Bquolettos dos Ari-nes do Paris. By M. Charles 
Lefobvre. From the Author. 

11. Models, Clasps, and Crosses. By J. W. Fleming, Esq., 
F.E..0.S. From tho Author. 

12. Ohsor^'ations of Coniola from u.o. dll— a.o. 1040, ox* 
traotod from tho Chinoao Annals. By Julm WilliiuuK, Ksq., 
F.B.A. From tho Author. 

Mr. Froulsol exhibited lucdids of Francis Joseph I. of AuHlria, 
struck in commemoration of tho opouing of tho Suox Canal, in 
16G0, and of his pilgrimage to Jorusalom, in tho same year. 

Mr. Qolding exhibited a solidus of Arcadius, struck at Milan, 
and a donarius of Sopt. Soveros, both found at Caorwent. 

Mr. Long, H.B.M. Consul for Cyprus, exhibited a gold stator 
of Alexander the Great, bearing a star and the monogram XA 
on the reverse, which he was of opinion was coined at the mint 
of Salamis, in Cyprus. This stater was one of a largo hoard of 
gold coins of Philip H. of Macedon, Alexander the Groat, and 
Philip in., lately discovered near Lamaca, in C 3 rpras, and 
nearly tho whole of which has come into tho possowdon of Mr. 
Lang. A detailed aocount of tho hoard is givon in tho Norn. 
Chron., N.8., vol. xi., p. 229. 

Mr. P. Gardner eoutributed a paper On some Greek coins 
hearing tho Letters TPni/’ which is printed in tho Kum. Chron., 
vol. xi., p. 1G2. 

Mr. Barclay V. Head road a paper, by himself, On some 
rare Greek Coins recently acquired by tho BriUsh Musoum,” 
of which he exhibited impressions. 8co vol. xi., p. IGG. 

Mr. Longstaffo contributed a paper entitled, '*Did tho Kings 
botwoen Edward HI. and Henry YL coin Money at York on 
their own Account ?" It is printed in vol. xi., p. 19S. 
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Novemusr 16,1871. 

W. 8. W. Vaitk, Esq., President, in the Chair. 

P. Pemoy Brown, Esq., Percy G^ardner, Esq., M.A., Alfred 
J. Lawson, Esq., K. M. Nicholson, Esq., and Joseph B. Biploy, 
Esq., were elected Members of the Society. 

The following presents were announced and laid on the 
table:— 

1. Bulletins de la Sooidtd des Antiquaires de I'Ouest. 2'”* 
trimostro do 1871. From the Society. 

2. Mans-sammlung des Stiftos St. Florian in Ober-dsterreioh. 
By M. Frederic Eenner, CJonservateur da Cabinet Imperial des 
M^dailles, at Vienna. From the Author. 

8. The Thomgraflon Find. By Dr. J. CoUingwood Bruce. 
From the Author. 

Mr. Evans exhibited some pennies of William Bofos, chiefly 
struck at London. 

Mr. T. Jones exhibited a drachma of the island of Bhodes, 
having on the obverse a head of Helios, with a new counter- 
mark. 

E. H. Lang, Esq., H.B.M. Consul at Cyprus, communicated 
a paper, giving an account of the treasure of gold staters of 
Philip the Second of Macedon, Alexander the Great, and Philip 
ArrhidttUB, lately found at Lamaca. See Nam. Chron., vol.s., 
p. 229. 

M. F. de Saulcy communicated a paper On the Coins of 
the Zamarides Jewish Dynasts of Bathyra." Printed in vol. xi., 
p. 167. 


Deosmbbb 21, 1871. 

W. 8. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the Chair. 

Bobcrt W. Cochran Patrick, Esq., F.S.A. Scot., was elected 
a Member of the Society. 
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The following present was announced and laid on tho 
table:— 

Imitations dea Monnaies au type Beterlin frappo6B on Europe 
pendant le xiii. et xiv. Bidclea. By J. Ohautard. From 
Blades, Esq. 

Mr. Sim sent for ojchibition impressions of a silver coin of 
Alexander of Epirus, struck at Torontum, and of a silver coin 
of Naxos, in Sicily, in fine prosorvation: obvemo, bend of 
Dionysos; roverse, Faun. Mr. Sim also contributed a short 
account of the Dornoch Treasure-trove, which comristed of one 
Bflottish penny of Alexander m., seventy-six English pennies 
of Edwards I., II., and HI., and three foreign sterlings. 

Mr. Henfrey exhibited, on behalf of Mr. Mackenzie, of Dor¬ 
noch, a set of English silver coins of Edwards L, II., end IV., 
Charles I. and II., and a Bactrian copper coin of Axes. 

• Mr. Vaux exhibited, on behalf of Mr. Sherman, impressions 
of six Carlovingian coins found at Mnllaboden, Ballymore 
Eustaeo, county Kildare, in March, 1871. 

Mr. B. V. Hoad exhibited enlarged plates of a set of lino 
Greek coins of Kroton, Horaklea, Tbasos, Elis, Ac., printed by 
the now Helioiype process. 

Mr. A. J. Evans communicated a paper, printed in vol. xi., 
p. 204, on a find of some two hundred coins of Edwards L, II., 
and m., at Oxford. Mr. Evans, after a detailed examination 
of this hoard, arrived at the conclusion that tho usually accepted 
distinction between the coins of the first three Edwards, ac- 
oording to the more or less lengthened form of tho King's 
name and Utlos upon the obverse, must bo considerably modi¬ 
fied by the consideration of tho stylo, weight, Ac., of the coins 
themselves, and by documentary evidence bearing upon tbo 
question. 

Mr. Neck made some remarks upon Mr. A. J. Evans's pro- 
poBod now classification of the above-mentioned coins, in tho 
course of which he expressed his opinion that it was based 
npon a more sciontific theory than that which has generally 
been adopted. 
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January 16, 1872. 

W. 8. W. Vaux, Esq., Pi-osidont, in. the Chair. 

W. R. Baker, Esq., Arthur John Evans, Esq., and E. T. 
Rogers, Esq., wore elected Members of the Society. 

The following presents wore announced and laid on the 
table:— 

1. Berne de la Nnmismatique Beige. 6** Serie, tomo ir., 

1” livraison. From the Society. * 

2. Bulletins de la Societe dos Antiqunires de TOuest. 8“* 
trimestre de 1671. From the Society. 

8. Mumoiro sur les Monnaies Eatees dee Seleucides. By 
M. F. de Saulcy. From tho Author. 

Mr. J. F. Nock exhibited a groat of Edward HI., read¬ 
ing on tho obverse, +edwa»’ x dki x oha' x rbx x amol x 
DKs’ X me’ X s’ao, and having an annulet on each side of the 
head, instead of the ordinary trefoil at the end of the cusps of 
tho tressure. This coin was struck at liondon, and weighs 
sixty-nino grains. 

Tho Rov. Mr. Gordon exhibited an electrotype of an unpub¬ 
lished coin of the British chief, Verica, lately found in Sussex. 

Mr. P. Gardner communicated a paper “ On an Unpublished 
Coin of Artavasdes II., King of Armenia,” which will be found 
in vol. zii., p. 9. 

Mr. Cochran Patrick communicated a paper On some Un¬ 
published Varieties of Scottish Coinsand Mr. Rogers one 
« On a Dinar of Bodr, the Son of Husnawiyoh.” See vol xL, 
pp. 288 and 268. 


February 16, 1872. 

W. S. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the Chair. 

Henry Septimus Gill, Esq-, was elected a Member of tho 
Society. 
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The following present wea announced and laid on the 
table:— 

• Proceedings and Papers of the Kilkenny and South-East of 
Ireland AreluBological Society. N.S., vol. vi., Oct. 18G7» No. 
58. From the Society. 

Mr. Evans exhibited a second brass coin of Hadrian, found 
in Hertfordshire, and with britahkia on the revorao. 

Major Hay exhibited coins of the Ortokito class of Nojmoddiji 
Molek Diarbekr, of Hnsiim od-diu Molok Diorbekr, and of 
Alkamil, Sultan of Egypt. The rovoraos of the first two of 
these eoins wero imitated from the Greek. 

Mr. O. Sim communicated an account of four recent finds of 
coins in Scotland, at Kircudbright, Dunbar, Leith Harbour, and 
Lanark. 

M. de Sauloy communicated a paper ** On the Term PP em¬ 
ployed in Holy Scripture to designate, metaphorically, Powor." 
It is printed in vol. xii., p. 66. 


Mabch 21, 1872. 

W. 8. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the Chair. 

Henry Clark, Esq., the Rov. Alfred H. Cummings, and Henry 
Webb, Esq., were eloetod Members of tho Society. 

The following presonta woro announced and laid upon tbo 
table:— 

1. A bronse medal commemorative of tbo munificent be¬ 
quests of the late Mr. Thomas Brown to tho Staliouors' Com¬ 
pany, of which an improsaion will be given annually to a scholar 
of the Stationers’ School. From tho Stationers’ Company. 

2. Monnaies an type Estorlin. Part H. By J. Cbautard. 
From W. Blades, Esq. 

8. Eoport, ProccodingB, &c., of the Liverpool Numismatic 
Society. 1st year, 1871. From tho Society. 
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Mr. Frcntzcl oxhibitod tbe two varieties of the PinssiAQ war- 
models given to combatants and non^combatants’daring the late 
war. 

Tbe Rev. S. S. Lewis exhibited a totradraebm of*Atheps» 
differing from one desoribod by M. Beulu (p. 865) in giving 
EPMOKPA Instead of EPMOR, and thus snggosting that the 
namo in fall was EPMOKPATHS, and not EPMOKAHS. Ho 
also exhibited a plated ooin of Gordian the Third, with the 
reverse, TnaxQviLUTAS avoo, probably taken from a die of 
Philip tho First. 

Mr. Horbort Graober gavo an account of tbe discovery, by 
Mr. J. T. Wood, at Ephesus, in his excavations on tbe site of 
tho Teinplu of Diana, of a hoard of 2,281 mediaeval silver coins, 
and several lumps of tho samo metal. This paper is printed in 
vol. xiL, p. 120. 


Arnin 18, 1872. 

W. 8. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in tho Chair. 

Tho following prosents were announcod and laid upon tho 
table:— 

1. Tho Journal of tho Royal Historical and Archaeological 
Association of Ireland. Vol. i., 4th Series, October, 1871. 
From tho Society. 

2. Revue do la Numismatiquo Bolgo. 5** Burie, vol. iv., 
2"'* livraison. From tho Society. 

8. Revue Numismatiquo. N.S., vol. xiv., 1809. From the 
Society. 

4. VcrhandlungcD desVereins fur Eunst undAltorthum in 
Ulm und Oberschwaben. N.S., Part I. From the Society. 

6. Oompto rendu de la Commission imperiale Arcbeologiqno 
pour I'ann^ 1869, aveo un Atlas. From the Commission. 

C. Revenue resoorces of the Mughal Empire. By Edward 
Thomas, Esq., F.R.S. Presented by Colonel Guthrie. 

7. The Coins, Meduls, and Tokens of tho Dominion of 
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Canada, with a Sapploment. By Alfred Sondham, Esq. From 
the Author. 

8. Tho Montreal Trade Tokens. By Alfred Sandbain, Esq. 
From Ihe Author. 

9. Six Canadian Modals. By A. Sandham, Esq. 

10. Nedorlandscho Gedenkpenniiigoii. By Jeronimo de 
Vries and J. C. do Jonffo. Frcnn W. Bliules, Esq. 

Mr. Sheriff Mackonzio sent for oxliibiUon a rubbinK of mi an- 
published London penny of Ed^^•anl UI. of Enuland, lately 
found in Suthorlandshire. The words of the legend on tho 
obverse are divided by small aaltiros, x, and tho same mark 
occurs between throe of tho pellets on the reverse. 

Mr. Pearson exhibited a second brass coin of Augustus, of 
considerable rarity, with the typo of Victory placing a laurel- 
wreath upon tho head of the Emperor on tho obverse. 

Mr. Cochran Patrick communicated a paper “ On the Annals 
of the Coinage of Scotland.” It is printed in vol. xii., p. 10. 


May 16, 1873. 

W. 8. W. Vacx, Esq., Prosidont, in tho Choir. 

Henry Christie, Esq., tho llev. R. V. French, D.B., and 
Henry Jomos, Esq., were oloctod Momhers of tbo Society. 

Tho following prosents woro announced and laid upon tho 
table:— 

1. Tho Journal of tho Royal AsiaUo Society of flieat Britain 
and Ireland. N.8., vol. v., Part II. From Uio Society. 

2. The Journal of tho Royal Histories! and Arcbmologicol 
Association of Ireland. Vol. ii., 4th Series, No. 0. From tho 
Society. 

3. Bulletins de la Societd des Antiquairos de l Oucst. 4"* 
trimostre do 1871. From the Society. 

4. A Guido to the Select Greek Coins exhibited in electro¬ 
type in tbo Gold Ornament lioom of tbo British Museum. By 
Barclay V. Head, E>q. From the Author. 
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Mr. Henfroy exhibited, on behalf of Mr. SimkiBa, of Wolver¬ 
hampton, a pattern for a eirpenco (commonly called a nincponce) 
of OUver Cromwell, dated 1060, and reading on the obverse 
ANO. 800 . nm. rao.; weight, 86-6 groins,-a forgery cast from 
one of the preceding, with the following corioas additions mode 
in the mould: obverse, nnder the bust, a cap of liberty and an 
anchor; reverse, on either side of the shield, the numerals I.— 
X. I weight, 99 grains,—also a cost from the usual s hil l i ng of 

1658 . . . ^ 

M^or Hay exhibited two copper coins of AeBomm, m Magna 

Gnecia, one of Dyrrhochium, and one of Samos. 

Mr. Golding exhibited a coin of Neapolis, in Campania, and a 
Roman silver coin of the Cassia family. 

Mr. Cochran Patrick communicated a paper “ On the Annals 
of the Coinage of Scotland, from the Death of Alexander HI., 
in 1286, to that of James I., in 1487.” See vol. xii., p. 88. 


JuMS 20, 1872. 

anniversarv meeting. 

W. 8. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the Choir. 

The minutes of the last Anniversary Meeting were read and 
confirmed. The Report of the Council was then read to the 
Mooting, 08 follows:— 

Gbntlxmxn,— The Council ogain have the honour to lay be¬ 
fore you their Annual Report as to the state of the Numismatio 
Society. The Coundl regret to have to announce their loss by 

death of the four following Members 

Henry Frederic Holt, Esq. 

John Francis William, Count de Solis. 

Edward Wigan, Esq., and 
Frederic Wilson, Esq.; 

and, by resignation, of the seven following Members :• 

Henry Cane, Esq. 
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ChAiies Clay, Eaq., M.D. 

Sutton F. Corkran, Esq. 

H. W. Bolfo, Esq. 

Mrs. Leigh Sothoby. 

Captain Btnbbs, B.HA., and 
Captain F. C. P. Torner. 

On the other hand they have mueb ploasnre in recording the 
election of the sixteen following Members 
W. B. Baker, Esq. Henry Septimus Gill, Fjiq. 

P. Bemoy Brown, Esq. Henry James, Esq. 

EUnry Christie, Esq. Alfred J. Lawson, Esq. 

Henry Clark, Esq. K. M. Nioholson, Esq. 

Rev. A. H. Caznznings. R. W. Cochran Patrick, Esq. 

Arthur John Evans, Esq. Joseph B. Ripley, Esq. 

Bev. B. y. French, DJ>. E. T. Rogers, Esq. 

Percy Gardner, Esq., M.A. Henry Webb, Esq. 


Aooording to our Secretary's Report, onr numbers are there* 
fore, as follows :— 


Members, Jane, 1871 

OHgfioal. 

. . 6 

EleotAd. 

186 

Honorary. 

88 

Total. 

1711 

Since elected. . . 

. . — 

16 


irt 


6 

162 

8H 

iflfi 

Deceased .... 

. . — 

4 

— 

4 

Besignod .... 

. . — 

7 

— 

7 

Erased . 

. . — 

4 

— 

4 

Members, June, 1872 

. . 6 

187 

88 

18U 


We proceed to give a brief notice of our deceased Members, 
John Francis William, Count de Salis, and Edward Wigan, Esq. 

Mr. de Salis, who died at his residence, Hillingdon Place, 
Uxbridge, on the 7th August, 1871, of paralysis, with which 
he was seized about throe years previous to his death, was the 
son of Peter John Fane de Salis, upon whose father the title of 
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Count of the Holy Romau Empire was oonfeirod in 1748i by 
the Emperor Francis, in reward for his services as Envoy and 
Plenipotentiary at the Court of Queen Anne. Our deceased 
Sdember was a Justice of the Peace for Middlesex, and only 
forty-five years of age at the tune of his death. 

He was an ardent lover of the science of Numismatics, and 
an unwearied student of the Roman branch of the subject. He 
amassed an immense collection of Roman coins, ranging from 
the earliest specimens of the Consular period down to the latest 
Byzantine, together with the Merovingian, Ostro-Gotbic, and 
Visi-Oothie imitations. His oollection, consisting of many thou¬ 
sand speoimens, he presented to our National Museum, and ho 
was for years a daily frequenter of the Modal Room, where he 
spent his time in perfecting the arrangement of the Roman 
Series according to a system of his own. 

In the Consular Cabinets he adopted, with certain modifica¬ 
tions, tho chronological arrangement of Mommsen and the Duke 
do Blacas, entirely abolishing the old alphabetical clasBifioation 
according to families. The coins of tho Empire he arranged 
under the mints at which they were struck, dividing the coins 
of each Emperor into geographical classes according to their 
mint-marks, and in default of these, by their style and fabric. 
The barbarous imitations of Roman coins he treated in a s imi l ar 
way; and upon this class, which forms the link between the 
Roman and Medi»val money, he bestowed espeoial study. Wo 
may hero mention that it is a nfatter of great regret to all who 
on interest in Roman coins that Mr. de Salis did not live 
to complete the great work which he had in hand, in which he 
intended to explmn his reasons for assigning ceriam coins to 
certain localities by their fabric. The authorities of the Medal 
Room, respecting the scientific principles on which Mr. de Salis 
based his arrangement, have maintained his classification in¬ 
tact, although it possesses certain disadvantages for a public 
coUoction, inasmuch as it U not always easy to find a given coin 
at a moment’s notice j it is, however, acknowledged by all that tho 
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Byetem is tho only really soieniifio ono, all that is Dooded boiag 
a thorough index to it, which we hope some day to seo eom- 
pleted. Had Sir. de Sails been spared, he would doubtless 
bare fhmished some snob Index in the work upon whiob bo 
was engaged. Ho contribatod many valoable papers to our 
own Cbionielo and to the French Revue, and his loss will bo 
deplored by Numismatists, not only in England, but throughout 
Europe. 

The death of the lata Ur. Edward '9<^gan, whioh took placo 
at Hastings on June SOtb, 1671, in the forty-ninth year of his 
age, has left an irreparable gap in tbe small body of numismatic 
ooUeetors, among whom he stood pre-eminent. Though he 
could not be classed among the ranks of literary Numismatists, 
and though he never contributed any papers to numismatic 
bterature, he made his name great as one of the most enter¬ 
prising and enthusiastic of ooUeetors. Wi^ a full appreciation 
of the historical value of a coin, apart from its beauty of design 
or its excellence of execution, and with highly cultivated taste, 
he never hesitated to add to his cabinets any pieces which 
might prove of valuo to tbs numismatic student. His eoUcc- 
tions embraced nearly tho oniiro rango of numismatic study, 
consisting of Greek, Roman, Jewish, Baotrian, English, and 
miscellaneous coins. Many portions of his eoUoctions were 
materially assisted, if not in some cases founded, by tho acquire¬ 
ment of the oabinote of woll-known coin collectors. His Roman 
gold was formed from the finest collections of tho last century, 
tho cabinets of Pembroke, Devon, and Thomas having fumishod 
many of the finest ^)eounon8, to which was added tho ooUoetion 
of the late M. Dupr^, chiefly coins of the greatest rarity. Tho 
Roman large brass, also much enriched by coins from tbe 
cabinets of the late M. Dapr6, are magnificent. The Jewish 
series is based on tho coUections of M. do Saoloy, and tho 
Baeiritin on those of Mr. Gibbs ,* whilo the ooUection of his 
undo, the lalo Hr. Wigan, of East Mailing. materiaUy added to 
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his stores. Of &11 his ooUeetions, the only two which at present 
have been thoroughly stndiod and laid before the public are the 
Roman gold and the Jewish. With an onboonded liberality he 
presented, in 1866, to the Trustees of the British Moseom, 
nearly the whole of the series of the Roman gold, with the ox- 
oeption of the quinarU. The groat value of this eoUeotion, both 
numismatleAlly and intrinsically, and the number of the coins 
required for the Deportment of Ooins and Medals, have boon 
laid before numismatio students in the pages of tho Nomismatio 
Chronicle (vol. xix., 1865), whilst the Jewish corns have 
been published in Madden’s **History of Jewish Coinage*’ 
(London, 1664). 

On tho death of Mr. Wigan, hie entire collection was pur- 
ohasod by Messrs. RoUin and Feuardent, and the pick of the 
Creek and Roman portions has subsequently boon acquired by 
the Department of Coins in the British Museum, by means of a 
special Treasury Grant of £10,000, tho whole of which sum 
will, however, have to be returned to the Treasury by means of 
an annual doduotion to bo made from the usual Grant for tho 
purchase of coins and medals. 

The OounoU are glad to be able to congratulate the Society 
on the satisfactory condition of its finances. 

Tho Troasnrer's Report is as follows 
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The Meeting then proceeded to ballot for Uie officers of the 
eiiKning year, when the following gentlemen were elected:— 

President. 

W. 8. TV. Vaux, Esft., M.A., F.R.S., F.K.A.6. 

yict‘Pt$txdenU. 

9. BiRon, Esq., LLJD. 

Kt. Hoh. tbr Eabl op EnrrBKnxBir, Hon. D.C.L., 
F.11.8., F.G.8. 

Trtatwer. 

J. F. Neox, Esq. 

S«creiarU$. 

John Etakb, Esq., P.R.S., F.S.A., F.G.8. 

Barclat Yincknt Head, Esq. 

Foreign (Secretary. 

JoiTN Yonok Aksrman, Esq., F.8.A. 

Lihrarian. 

W. Bladsb, Esq. 

Memhtrt of the Oometi. 

TnouAs Jaubs Arkols, Esq., F.8.A. 

J. B. Bbroxs, Esq., F.S.A. 

8ib Hbkry Drydsn, Babt. 

Fkroy Gabdkeb, Esq., M.A. 
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